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PREFACE. 

Whbk the publishers requested me to undertake the 
present work, they kindly placed at my disposal a MS. 
translation as £ar as § 70 of the " Fhilippus *' by another 
scholar, Mr. A. H. Dennis, of Exeter College, Oxford, who 
has been prevented by professional engagements from 
revising and completing it. This portion of the volume I 
have left as &r as possible as it was written, only making 
alterations when rendered necessary by the use of a later 
edition of the text ; and, in some few cases, where another 
rendering appeared to be preferable. 

For the Gteneral Introduction, short Introductions to 
each speech, the whole of the Notes, and the remainder of 
the Txunslation, I am responsible. So far as I am aware, 
this is the first attempt at a complete English translation of 
the works of Isocrates. Although, as a rule, he is an easj 
author to understand, the elaborate correspondence of 
clauses, and even of words, in the original renders it diffi« 
cult to represent him satisfactorily in English, and I can 
only hope that my version may be found fairly correct. 

I have consulted a considerable number of books bearing 
on the subject, a complete list of which would take up too 
much space. While acknowledging the assistance I have 
obtained from these, I wish to express my special indebted* 
ness to Ptofessor Jebb's "Attic Orators;" the French 
translation by Olermont-Tonerre ; Bcnseler's German 
translation (with notes) of the '' Panegyricus," ** Philip* 
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pu,** ''AreludiunW '* Peace/' and «« Plataicus ; " Dr. 
Saadji't *' Demonicns** and ** PBaegyricus ; '* Bauchenstein't 
^ FanegTriciu ^ and ** Areoiiagiticus ;" Schneider's '' Demo- 
nicna " and ** Evagoras ; " and H. Clarke's ** Evagoras." 

The translation being intended mainly for English 
readers, I have said less in the Introduction about the 
** style " of Isocrates than would naturally have found a 
plaos in an edition of the Ghieek text. 

The text from which the translation is made is that of 
the Tenbner Series (1891). 

It is hoped to indude in the second volume some Ai)pen- 
dioes dealing with the Athenian constitution and other 
mattersv as well as a complete Index to the whole._ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. I80CRATB8 was the tourtli of the "ten Attic oxators/' 
the other nine, in chronological order, being Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysiaa, Isaens, Demosthenes, AescUnes, Hype- 
rides, Lycurgus, and Dinarchus. 

He was born in the beginning of the eighty-sixth 
Olympiad, during the archonship of Lysimachus, i.0., 
in B.a 486, five years before the commencement of 
the Peloponnesian war. His father was an Athenian 
citizen, named Theodoras, belonging to the dome, or 
district, of Erclua: he was a w^-to-do member of the 
middle class, his income being derived from a Ante 
manufactory. He served the state as choregus : ^ in the 
words of his son,* '* he made himself useful to Uie state, and 
educated us so carefully, that at that time I was more 
&mous and better known amongst mr fellow-pupils than I 
am now amongst my feUow-citizens." When he grew up, 
Isocrates further studied under some of the most &mous 
sophists, or professors of wisdom,' such as Protagoras of 
Abdera, Prodicus of Ceos, the author of the weU-known 
fable of the " choice of Herades,'* ^ Tisias of Syracuse, 
and, above all, Gorgias of IieontinL The Athenian states- 
man and orator, Theramenes, is also said to have been 
one of his teachers : at any rate, the story goes that 
when, during the rule of the Thirty at Athens, Theramenes 

* The chorQgia, or duty, of defrsying the cost of the prodnetion 
of the puhlio diomses, was one ox the Athenian leitoorgiai, or 
pablie aervicei. 

' " Antidoris," 1 161. 

* For opposite views ooneerning the Sophists, see Grote's *' His- 
tory of Greece," eh. Ixvii., and £. M. Copers Essays in the " Journal 
of t^lasdesl snd Saered Philology" (Nos. 8, 6, 7, 0). 

* 8oo Xenoplion, " MomorabiUa,'* M 21-34. 
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unjuttly ooDcUjuied bpr Critias, Isocrates rose and 
stoutly defended him, showing that, if the stoir be true, he 
could on emergenqr overcome his natural defect of want 
of nerve. He was never admitted into the inner Socratic 
''drclo/* but his moral and intellectual character was 
doubtless influenced by the great teacher, with whom ho < 
enjoyed a certain amount of intimacy. Ho is said to have 
appeared in mourning in the streets after the death of 
Socmtes, but it is doubtful whether his feolinpfs towards 
bim were so pronounced as this would seem to imply : the 
only paesage in which Socrates is mentioned (in the " Bu- 
•ins, §§ 4, S) does not disphiy much personal enthusiasm. 
However, Socrates on his part had the highest opinion of 
Isocrates: this may be gathered from the Phaedrus of 
Plato,^ where he says that, as Isocrates advances in years 
(he was at the time about thirtv years of age) he will out- 
strip all his competitors in the kind of oratory to which he 
is aevoting his attention : further, that in case he should 
not be satisfied with this, divine impulse mifj^ht lead him on 
to greater things; for, he adds, the man is endowed by 
nature with a certain philosophy. 

Isocrates himself tells us ' that he was debarred from 
taking an active part in public life by reason of two natural 
defects : he possessed neither a strong voice nor a sufficient - 
amdunt of aelf-confidence or "nerve" to enable him to 
hold his own against the noisv demagogues of the ecclesia 
or public assembly, or in the law courts, and, as he himself 
puts it, men who are deficient in those qualities are less 
neld in honour than insolvent public debtors. He was 
naturally of a retiring disposition,' and shy in the presence 
of strangers : and it was not until he was driven to it by ^ 
actual necessitv that he began to lead a more active life. 

2« During the last years of the Peloponnesian war, his 
father lost SH his property, and Isocrates was compelled to 
look about for a means of gaining a livelihood. He had 
been extravagant in his youth — amonff other things he was 
fond of the turf — so that on the whole this was the best 
thing that could have happened to him. Authorities are 
not agreed as to the manner in which his time was spent 

^ P. 9791. * '* Pansthenaious," 1 10. 

• •<Antidosis,"|161w 
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until the establislxinent of his school at Athens, but the 
following account is considered most probable. After the 
downfall of the Thirty l^rants, and the restoration of the 
democracy/ he took to 'writing legal or forensic s^x^oches for 
others, and was engaged in this work for ten years (b.o. 403- 
893) : of this i)eriod of his literary career heaftor^vai*ilssi>eak8 
in most contemptuous terms. In b.c. 393 or b.c. 392 he went 
to the island of Chios,' where he gained considerable repu- 
tation as a teacher, and returned to Athens about b.o. 
890, where he set up a regular school of rhetoric near the 
Lyceum, the chief of the Athenian Oymnasia. 

3. At that time Athens was the centre of attraction of 
the ancient world, and a favourite resort of foreign visitors, 
who went thither both for pleasure and instruction. Athens, 
says Isocrates,' is rightly regarded as the recognised teacher 
of all capable orators and trainers of thought and expres- 
sion, so that not without reason all masters of eloquence 
are considered pupils of Athens. Many rich young men 
came from Sicily, and even from Pontus and the colonies 
of the Euxine, to prosecute their studies under the teachers 
of note. The school of Isocrates was largely attended, 
especiallv by foreigners, his name having become widely 
known through his writings. His earliest Athenian pupils 
are mentioned by name in the speech called Antidosis : ^ 
one of his later pupils was Timotheus (son of the famous 
Athenian admiral Conon), whom he is said to have accom- 
panied on his campaigns, receiving a fee of a talent (<£250) 
from tlie spoil of Sanios for composing his despatches : it 
was through this Timotheus that Isocrates became ac- 
quainted with the princes of Salamis in Cyx)rus. Among 

* According to Blam, " Attic Oratory," ii. 14, Isocrates at this 
pericKl joumeyeil to Theasaly to put himaelf under the tuition of 
Uoi^pas : but, oon^iderinff his pecuniary drcumatonces, it does not 
seem likely that he would have been in a position to pay the high 
fees demanded by the famous sophist. 

' Hero ngain auUiorities dilfer ; aoooixling to some (e.«7. (!) Plu- 
tarch, ** Life of Isocrates "), he went to Chios as early as &a 404, 
and actually set up a school there, which was attended by nine 
pupils ; but this is generally rejected, as notliinij further is known 
of this school, and the number of pupils mentioned corresponds 
suspiciously with the number of those mentioned in the " Anti* 
dosis," who are all Athenians. 

*" Antidosis," § 20S. M83. 
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Ills pupfls may also be mentioned the hiBtoriant Eplxorus 
and Tbeopompas : the tragedians Asclepiades, Astydames, 
and Theodectes : the orators Hjrperides, isaeus, and Lycur- 
gns : the archaeologist Androtion : and lastly, Isocrates of 
ApoUonia^ his sneoessor.^ He is said to have had a hun- 
dred pnpils altogether: the above names are su£Scient 
evidenee of his reputation as a teacher, and of the different 
rlflsses from which they were drawn* All the competitions 
for the prise of oratory instituted by Artemisia, widow of 
the Canan prince, Mausolus, were pupils of Isocrates, the 
winner being Theopompus.* 

4. Isoorates amassed considerable wealth by his profes- 
sion : the fee which he demanded from foreigners was a 
thousand drachmae (j640) : it is said that he gave gratui- 
tous instruction to hu fellow-citisens, but we can scarcely 
believe that: he also received handsome presents from 
mcodes and Evagoras. He was one of the 1,200 wealthiest 
Athenian citisens, who constituted the twenty sjmmories, 
or associations formed for the purpose of equipping vessels 
of war : this duty, called trierarchia, was one of tibe most 
expensive of the public services. He was three times 
trierarch: his first and only lawsuit' was in b.c. 855, in 
reference to one <rf these very trierarchies. 

5. Although he was prevented bv the natural and physical 
defects mentioned above from taking a prominent part in 
irablic affairs, the influence Isocrates exercised. in Athens 
and the Hellenio world generally was considerable. As he 
himself says : ^ ** Although I have avoided political life and 
public si^eaking, as I possessed neither sufficient voice nor 

* Although not actually one of his pnpilii, Demostlienes Mems 
in certain pamages (o liavo taken Isocrates as hifl model. 

* For Itocrates and his eeliool, cp. Cieoro. " de Oratoro," IL 1 04, 
Eeee tihi est exortns Isocrates, cnins e indo tanqnani ex oqno 
Trolano meri prinelpes exiemnt : sed eomm partim in pompa, 
Murtim in aeie illnstres oese volnemnt. itaqne ot illi Theopompi, 
£phori, Pliilisti. Naneratae mnltique alii natoris diiTenint, volon- 
tate aatem similes sunt et inter aese et magistri i et 11 qui se 
ad causae oontulemnt. ut Doroosthonee, Hyperides, Lyoniigns, 
Aenehinee, DInarolius alliqne oomplures. 

* The mention of fwo lawsuits in the (T)Plutardh life of Iiocrates 
is eomiiderad entinecvwu 

^ In a letter to the government ofildals of Mitylene (Ep. viiL 
IT). _ 
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self -oonfidenoe, I have not, however, been altogether useless 
or without reputation, but it will be found that I have been 
both counsellor and supporter to those who have undertaken 
to give good advioe concerning your interests and those of 
the rest of the allies, and ths^ I myself have composed 
more discourses on behalf of the freedom and independence 
of the Hellenes than' all those who have worn down tlie 
public platforms.** He thus found his true vocation " in 
expounding to the educated public in addresses and writ- 
ings his views of the affairs of Hellas and Athens/' There 
seems to be no doubt that in this he was thoroughly honest 
and patriotic (with perhaps one exception), but he was not 
the man whom the circumstances of the tim^s required. 
He was alwavs harping upon tlie past, and longing for 
a return to the days of Solon and Cleisthenes: without 
goin^ so &r as to call him " a thoroughly miserable and 
despicable writer" (Niebuhr), it cannot he denied that there 
was little that was fresh or original in his ideas, through- 
out the lonff period during which he was before the pubUc : 
he was fond of propounding abstract political ideas, with- 
out duly considering whether thev came within the range 
of practical politics, and how far Vie objects he had in view 
were attainable : he seems to have thought he had only to 
speak to get what he wanted from men like Dionysius of 
Syracuse. Whether his relations with Philip of Macedon 
were entirely above suspicion, does not seem ^uito clear : if 
they were, it can only be said that he wac singularly con- 
fiding and lacking in the qualities of a man of the world.' 
A certain vein of timidity also runs through his political 
principles : he denrocatos any action on the part of Athens 
which might tend to disturb the public peace, and is even 
ready to advise her to renounce the idea of the position 
of a great power, and to allow those of the aUics who 
desired to do so to withdraw from the league. His in- 
fluence was thus due, partly to oral advice given to his 
pupils and friends, partly to his written speeches or " politi* 
col pamphlets," which were primarily meant to bo read, 
rather than composed with a view to their being actually 
delivered. 

^ Niebahr says t " he was at lenst in his old age a thoroughly 
bad eltison, as well as an inelDiible fool.'* 
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6* The object which Isocrates professedlj had in view 
u to tmin young men in the art of speaking and 
writing on political subjects, in order to fit them to fulfil 
the active duties of life in a manner worthy of the citizens 
of the Hellenic world. He laid great stress upon the art 
of expression, not merely with the object of turning out 
first-dass om^orf , who, he says, were few and far between, 
but as forming an essential part of general culture. By 
the term ** philosophy,'* * which is of frequent occurrence in 
his writings, is meant *' the theory of culture," with special 
reference to the duties of practical and political lif^, in- 
cluding the study of the art of speaking : " a combination 
of Bhetoric and I^olitic, in which the latter predominates " 
(Sandys). In the '' Antidosis " (§ 271) he says that, since 
an absolute knowledge (criffr/z/iiy) of what is going to happen 
is impossible, whereby we should always know how to 
speak and act in all circumstanoes, the next best thing to 
do is to endeaTOur to form an opinion (^o{o) how to act in 
farious emergencies : and that those who are most successful 
in this, and occupy themselyes in finding out the best way 
to do so, are worthy to be called philosophers, absolute 
knowledge of what may happen, and consequently absolute 
rules for guidance being, from the nature of things, out of 
the question. 

Isocrates was in no sense of the word a " philosopher,*' 
as we understand the term : in fact, his character, as fk 
whole, is far from being distiuffuished by philosophic in- 
difference. In many passages ne certainly makes use of 
words and CKxpressions which seem to show his familiarity 
with the writmgs of Plato ; sudi as the contrast between 
** absolute knowledge" and "mere opinion" just men- 
tioned, and the use of the word " ideas ^' — ^in a sense, how- 
ever, quite different from the Platonic In fact be re- 
garded the Platonic system of philosophy as ** generally 
barren of practical results : " whenever he deals with mxai 
themes, he merely does so in reference to their bearing on 
practical life. 

7. The art of expression, however, although he attached 
great importance to it, he did not consider by itself enough. 



* See Appendix II. in Thampmm^uJ^ Phaedms." 
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« He who aimed at compoBing speeches which should be 
] worth reading and x>osseBS permanent value, must choose 
lofty themes, and treat them in an adequate manner: he 
. must strive to get and to keep a good name. A detailed 
'account of his "philosophy," his method of instruction, 
and the object he set before himself, is given in the speech 
on the " Antidosis" (Or. XY.), whidi expottt^s the "posi- 
tive " side of his teaching, as the speech against the Sophists 
■(Or. XIII.) the "negative." 

The aim of Isocrates being not so much to impart any 
'special training, as a general culture suitable for the needs 
of practi<^ Ufe, he draws a distinction between himself and 
the Xoydypo^f, whose onlj^ object was the composition of 
. speeches hkely to be effective in the law courts for " making 
the worse appear the better cause : " for these writers he 
entertained the greatest contempt, as neglecting the nobler 
^ide of their art. Although he does not repudiate the title 
of " sophist " in its best sense— one who really was what 
he professed to be, a wise man, or professor of wisdom 
which he really possessed, in contrast with one who was a 
mere quack, and professed wisdom which he had not — he 
is careful to separate himself from the iiyiKaiot vomeral, or 
sophists belonging to the " common herd," against whom 
the (unfinished) speech against the Sophists (Or. Xm.) is 
directed. These men professed to know everything (wdvra 

iu'iaKomc tiSiyai), and to be able to im]mrt universal know- 
edge, virtue, and justice for a fee of three or four minae, 
about one-third of what Isocrates himself required, while 
Gorgias demanded as much as a hundred minae ^ for a 
.course of instruction. Equally faulty was their system of 
rhetoric : thev took for their subjects paradoxical themes, 
e.(jf., that the lot of beggars and exiles was more enviable 
tlum that of the rest of mankind, or pronounced encomia 
upon most trivial subjects, such as hxunble bees, salt» mice, 
pots, and pebbles. 

, Isocrates, on the contrary, selected serious and dignified 
subjects ; even in his younger days he tells us that he had 
avoided the mythical and Jieroio themes, which were in 
general favour, and had directed his efforts rather to what 



1 The mina may be reekoned at about £4. 
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WM likely to prore of wmce to the HeUenio world gene- 
xaJlTf such ae national unity and mutual oo-operation 
agaawt their hereditary foe, the Persians : "my endeavour 
has been," he says, ''according to the best of my ability, to 
giTe good counsftl to the dty, the Hellenes, and the most 
distinguished among mankind." ^ 

8. The life of Isc^tes embraces the most eventful oen- 
tnxy of G-reek history. He was bom in the ** golden age " 
of Athens, the ace of Perides, when that city was in her 
prime; he was tnirty years of age when, as the result of 
the Peloponnesian War, her supremacy was overthrown. 
Then followed the dominion of Sparta, the temporary re- 
suscitation of the maritime power of Athens, and the rapid 
rise and down&U of Theb^ The hitherto obscure and 
semi-barbarous — though still Hellenic — power of Mace- 
donia next appeared upon the scene, and Isocrates lived to 
see the extinction of the freedom of Greece, brought about 
hj the victoxy of Philip of Macedon at Chaeronea. Had 
he lived but two years longer he would have seen Alexander 
the Oreat mount the throne of Macedon, the great con- 
queror who was destined to carry out Isocrates's cherished 
proiect of an Asiatic campaign, tiiough perhaps not exactly 
m the way he would have wished. The changes in his native 
city had not been so startling, or of such long duration : 
he, however, beheld the rule of the Four Hundred, the 
Thirty Tpuits, and the Council of Ten, followed by the 
restoration of the democracy, which lasted throughout 
the remaining years of his life. By conviction, the sym- 
pathies of Isocrates were with the democracy; in the 
** Areopagiticus " ' he draws a contrast between oligarchical 
and democratical forms of government in terms un- 
favouiable to the former. But the democracy, as it existed 
in his days, was only a makeshif t» and by no means came 
up to his ideal of what such a government should be. He 
speaks in the highest terms of Perides,' and his sacrifice 
<n idf-interest in the cause of Athens, and admits that he 
did the best he could for the state. But the period upon 
wfaidi he looked back with the greatest approval was the 
eift of the Persian wars, and the days of Solon and Oleis* 

• ^'Antldosls," H 111, SM i *< Peaoe," | ISA. 
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thenes, when offices were conferred by election and not 
by ballot, and when the court of the Areopagus exercised 
jurisdiction over the manners and morals of the citizens.^ 

The opinion expressed in the speech called ** Nicocles *' 
(Or. ni.) that Monarchy &s a form of goyemment is to be 
preferred either to an Oligarchy or a Kepublic, xnay seem 
inconsistent. But, leaying out of the question his intimate 
acquaintance with Nicocles, and the prospectiye benefits 
likely to result therefrom, — ^for Isocrates doubtless had an 
eye to the main chance as much as anybody else — it must 
lie remembered that he is speaking rather as a professed 
rhetorician, as one able to argue for or against a giyen 
cause with equal facility. His adyocacy of monarchy need 
not, therefore, be necessarily understood as the expression 
of what he really felt. 

9. Although not a blind admirer of the Spartans, he in 
general approyed of their constitution. When he seems to 
entertain a different opinion, it may be accounted for by 
the yarying political relations and circumstances of the 
times. In the ** Panegyricus " * he expresses the greatest 
detestation of the decarchies (^tKopxfoi), or boards of 
Ten, which were set up in most of the Greek cities by the 
Spartan Lysander after the battle of Aegospotami, and in- 
dignantly rebukes those who adyocated the cause of the 
Lacedaemonians. When Agesilaus came forward and posed 
as the liberator of the Asiatic Greeks, Isocrates conceiyed 
the greatest admiration for him, and neyer afterwards lost 
faith in him, although his performances entirely fell short 
of his promises. This unwillingness on the part of Iso- 
crates to abandon a fayourable opinion of any prominent 
man when once formed is remarkable. In the letter 
(Ep. ix. 11) addressed to Archidamus, the son of Agesi- 
laus, he speaks of his father as haying persistently desired 
to bring about the freedom of the Greeks, and to prosecute 
the war against the barbarians. Then followed tne Corin- 
thian War, — waged against Sparta by a league of Athens, 
Argos, Thebes, Euboea, and Corinth — hbo called from the 
latter city being the general meeting-place, or central 
point of tne struggle. Conon and Eyagoras, aided by the 

^ Bee the <• Arsopagiticus." > H 110-114. 
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Penians, freed the ialands and Athens herself from 
Spartan oppression ; this indebtedness to barbarian inter- 
vention cannot bnt hare been distasteful to Isocrates. 
The Corinthifloi War was ended by the disffraceful peace 
of AntAlddas, so called from the Spartan diplomatist, who» 
assisted by the satrap Tiribasus» had been mainly instru- 
mental in bringing it about. The terms of this peace were 
as follows: ''King Artaxerzes ntinemon] thintcs it just 
that the cities in Asia, and the islands of Olasomenae and 
Cyprus shall belong to him. He thinks it just also to 
Inre all the other Hellenic cities autonomous, both small 
and great* except Lemnos» Imbros, and Scyros, which are 
to bdong to Athens, as they did originally. Should any 
parties refuse to accept this peace, I will make war upon 
thom, along with those who are of the same mind, by land 
as well as sea, with ships and with money " (Orote). It 
is against this disgraceful conrention that the second part 
of die ** Fknegyricus *' is directed, which also contains a 
Tiolent attack upon the Spartans as putting forward their 
best efforts to reduce the Hellenic cities to a state of 
slaveiy, instead of rather using their power to overthrow 
the barbarians. 

10. The Theban War next broke out. In this Athens 
at first supported the cause of Thebes, and by the defeat 
of the Spartan fleet off Naxos recovered her naval supre- 
macy. The Theban victory at Leuctra broke the land 

Sower of %Murta, and put an end to her hegemony. When, 
owever, Thebes tried to gain the mastexy of Peloponnesus, 
Athens, not being desirous of having so powerful a rival 
on her very frontiers, transferred her support from Thebes 
to Sparta, being unwilling to see the total annihilation of 
the latter. Is<mates also turned round, and in his " Axchi-' 
damns" extols the courage and previous achievements of 
Sparta, at the same time exhortmg them not to give way 
in the matter of Messene.^ But when the Phodan War 
had weakened Thebes, his feelings towards Thebes and 
Sparta again underwent a chan^. 

11. The dominant political idea of Isocrates was the 
freedom and independence of the whole Hellenic world, 

* See InUodaotion to the *' Areliidamiu.'' 
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the Asiatio Greeks included, and the union of Oreece 
against Persia. His efforts in this direction, as set forth 
in the " Panegyricus," proved barren of practical restdt, as 
might have been expected "^ the speech brought him fame 
as a masterpiece of rhetoric, but nothing more. Still dream- 
ing of his &vourite project^ he endeavoured to bring about 
its execution in another way. He cast about in search of 
some single individual of eminence who would be willing 
to undertake the leadership of the united forces of Greece. 
\ Jason, the despot of Pherae in Thessaly, had spoken of 
crossing over to Asia and making war upon the " Great 
[ King.' His career, however, was cut short by his assassi- 
) nation in b.c. 870. Isocrates himself addressed a letter* 
- to Archidamus the younger, son of Agesilaus of Sparta, 
; requesting him to put mmself at the head of such an 
'. expedition ; but, although great hopes had been formed of 
I him before lus accession, they do not seem to have been 
' fulfilled. In his letter to Dionysius of Syracuse,' who in 
] his later years concluded an alliance with Athens, although 
i he does not specially mention it, he doubtless had his pro- 
' ject in view. Dionysius, however, had his hands too full, 
even had he been desirous of undertaking the responsi- 
bility. The attention of Isocrates was finally directed to 
Fhihp of Macedon. When peace was patched up between 
Athens and Philip by the convention of Philocrates, he 
. addressed to him the appeal which is known by the name 
of the " Philippus " (Or. V.). He seems never to have 
wavered in the confidence he placed in Philip, until after 
the battle of Chaeronea, even if he did so then. 
'. 12. Having thus briefly touched upon the political 
views of Isocrates, we may turn our attention to the 
closing years of his long life. In spite of his success as a 
teacher, and his comfortable worldly circumstances, his lot 
cannot be said to have been altogether a happy one. His 
rivals, especially the Sophists, were envious of him, and the 
public mi^udffed him. The popularity to which he con- 
sidered himseU entitled as the reward of his patriotic 
writings, fell to the lot of those popular orators whom he 
regarded with contempt He was averse to courting t^e 

> •« PhUippus,'* i 119. • Ep. iz. M 18, 19. 

* • Ep.L 
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ivroiir of the imnweti, and addressed himself rather to a 
tdect and cnltiTated audience. Henoe he nerer becajne 
what is called a popular faTonrite. As he was naturally 
Tain, this galled him. He found himself regarded simply 
as a teacher, and, eren in this, his undisputed superiori^ 
was not recognised. He yearned for praise while he lived, 
rather than for posthumous fame. In ottier respects, he 
was a wonderful old man. He enjoyed good health until 
he was ninety-four years of age, and we read that he did 
not complete the '* Panathenaicus '' until he was ninety- 
seren. Sereral of his other compositions were also the 
work of his later years. In his nmety-fifth year he was 
attacked by a dangerous disease, which, at his advanced 
age, must have alvndy made him feel tired of life at the 
time the battle of Chaeronea was fought. He was at 
Athens when the news of it reached him. It is not alto- 
gether easy to estimate the light in which he regarded it. 
It was only natural that he should be oreroome with gri^ 
at the rererse to the allied arms, and the loss of his 
feDow-dtisens on the battle-field. But it is doubtful, con- 
ndering the persistent manner in which he had up till 
then beliered in Philip, of whose ulterior aims he can 
scarcely have been ignorant, unless utterly blinded by his 
partisanship, whether he viewed the result of the engage- 
ment altogetiier with dissatisfaction. It made Philip Uie 
foremost man in the Greek world, and pointed him out as 
the man who had an undisputed right to take the com- 
mand in an expedition agamst Persia. There seems no 
reason to doubt tne genuineness of the second letter to Philip 
(Ep. iiL), in which he apparently congratulates him on 
his vietoiT. Various traditionary accounts are given of his 
death* According to Dionysius of Halicamassus, he died 
a few daprs after the battle, in the ninety-eighth year of 
his age, m accordance with his wish to end nis own life 
together with the fortunes of the state, since it was not 
dear what use Philip was likely to make of his supre- 
mmej. According to (P) Plutarch, on hearing of the 
defeat while in the palaestra of Hippocrates, he Quoted three 
lines from the commencement of three plays of Euripides, 
referring to three barbarian intruders m &eUas, Caomus, 
Daoaii% and Pelops, thereby signifjing that a fourth was 
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now come in the penon of Philip of Maoedon ; and then 
starred himself to death within four, or according to 
others, nine days, when the burial of those who had fulen 
in the battle took place. .The allusion in Milton's sonnet 
is well known : 

" As that dishonest victoiy 
At Chaexonea, fatal to liberty. 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. " 

According to Curtius, in his histoxy of Greece, he was 

disinclined to live, when he found Athens likely to stake 

her all on a last desperate attempt at resistance. It seems 

more probable that the tradition that he committed 

suicide is untrue. His ill-health and great age would be 

sufficient to account for his death occurring when it did, 

possibly accelerated by the general shock of the tidings of | 

the defeat I 

Isocrates was buried in the family grave, near the | 

Cynosarges, a plot of ground sacred to Heracles, with a 1 

gymnasium, on the east of Athens. His tomb was sur- 
mounted by a lofty column, forty-five feet high, on whidi 
stood a sireu, symbolical of the charm of his oratory. 
Close by was a tablet of stone, representing a group of 
poets and sophists, who had been his instructors, in the 
centre Gk>rgias, and Isocrates beside him. 

18. The greatest success gained by Isocrates was in the 
province of oratory. To meet the requirements of the 
times, regular schools were formed for the purpose of 
providing instruction in this art, since, owing to the 
growth of litigiousness, it was necessary for every citizen 
to know how to defend himself. This was mainly due to 
the exertions of the Sophists, who adopted the florid or 
Sicilian stvle (which attained its highest perfection in 
Oorgias oi Leontini), and r^g;arded the art of rhetoric 
simply as the means of producing conviction in the minds 
of tne hearers. At first, as an opponent of the Sophists, 
Isocrates was bound to profess to aim higher, and not to 
apply this power to any and every subject, but only to 
such as were worthy. But he ffradually lost sight of the 
moral aspect of the question, and nractically feU back upon 
their standpoint, when he devoted all his efforts towuds 
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impaitiiig a perfectly jBnialied style, as the highest aim of 
the teacher. 

His chief importance consists in his style. He was the 
first ** who perfected prose rhythm/' as exhibited in weU- 
roonded periods, perfectly balanced and regularly con. 
stmcted, m which the exchange or omission of a word 
impairs the general effect. He avoided all that tended to 
disturb the even flow of language, such as hiatus (the 
meeting of two Towels), a principle which he systemati- 
cally carried out to the fullest extent. Three figures of 
speech are constantly used by him, parallelism in sense 
(orr/Ofmc), parallelism in form between two clauses or sen- 
tences (yy/inw<c)f and parallelism in sound (wapo/ioi^oi^^). 
Of these Ph>fessor Jebb says: "The idea of all these 
three figures is the same— that idea of mechanical balance 
in whi<m the craving for symmetry is apt to take refuge 
when not guided by a really fiexible instinct, or a spiritual 
sense of fitness or measure.*' His diction is pure Attic ; 
he excludes what is unusual and poetical, although he 
makes a judicious use of metaphors and tropes. He spent 
an enormous amount of time on the composition of his 
speeches. This, although it resulted in their being turned 
out in a highly elaborated and finished state of perfection, 
robbed them of freshness and vigour. *' His work majr be 
finished, but it is undeniably laboured: it may have 
melody, but is apt to become monotonous." He is said to 
have devoted ten years to the ** Pimegyricus," and three 
to the ** Panathemucus," which led to the remark that 
Alexander conquered Asia in less time than it took Iso* 
crates to compose the ** Flanegyricus." There is a distinct 
want of originality in his writings, phrases and whole 
passa|pea being borrowed from his earlier speeches, and 
mtrodiiced into his later writings. When we have read 
one of his speeches, we may he said to have read all. 
In the words of Ph>fessor Ourtius : ** Isocrates was an 
artist in diction, a stylist^ and only in outward form an 
oiator.'* 

14. We possess all, or nearly all the writings of 
Isocrates that were known to later writers. The collection 

* See Sandys, Introdnetion to the "ad Dsmooieom" and *<Pane- 
gjiieas** (Gaisna dasaioonuii), p. ziv. 
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of Photius ^ oontainB twenty-one speeches and nine letters. 
The order in which they axe translated in this series is 
that of Wolf. 

A« DeliberatiTe speechl^s (i.-iz.), including the three 
hortatory addresses. (1^ ** To Demonicus ; " (2) '* To 
Nioocles ; " (3) '* Nioodes or the Cyprians." 

B. Declamatory or show-speeches (x.-ziii.). 

0. Forensic speeches (ziy.-xxi.), including the " Platai- 
cus,*' Uie " Antadosis," and the six forensic speeches 
proper. 

D. The letters. 

The aboTc are differently arranged in the MSS»» and by 
ancient writers. The following is Professor Jebb's 
arrangement.* 

Forensic Speeehet (b.o. 403-898). 

In his later years Isocrates seems to have become ashamed 
of these early compositions. His (adopted) son, Aphareus, 
even denied that he had ever composed any forensic speeches ; 
but this statement is disproved by the express testimony of 
Dionysius of Balicamassus. It has been remarked* uiat 
this repudiation is all the more curious, as the forensic 
speeches aiu, in many respects, his best productions. They 
ail deal with priyate lawsuits, not with public prosecutions : 
they are iUat and not ypafaL They are six m number. 

. 1. Againai LoehUei (xx.),^ an action for assault (aiV/a). 

Date yariously given as b.o. 402 ; between b.o. 402« 

898 ; B.C. 894 (J.) ; about b.c. 400 (B.).' 

2. AegineiicuB (xix.), a dispute about an inheritance. 

The speech receives its name from the case being 

^ Patrinreh of Constantinople in the ninth eentoiy A.i>. 

* See article " Isocrates," in the ** EncyclopaedialBritannica.'' 
' Sandvs, note on ** PanegyricuA,*' § 11. 

* The Roman numerals denote the number of the speech aooord* 
inff to the order in which they are here translated. 

^ (J.) denotes the date as Qven by Professor Jebb, (B.) as given 
by Blass in the Index to the Teubner text (Benseler reviied). 1888. 
It will be observed that the dates assigned by different scholars to 
the compositions of Isocrates are often considerably at varianoet 
and that in most cases they can only be regarded as approximale. . 
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taken to Aegma to be tried. The parties interested 
belonged to Siphniu. Date : b.o. 402 ; b.o. 897 ; b.o. 
861 ; B.O. 894 (end), or b.o. 898 (beginning (J.), per- 
i hape B.O. 890 (R). 

; 89 4b Actions to reoover a deposit (wapaxaradfiKrf). 

I (a) Agaimi Euihynut (xxi.)- The speech was pro- 

! bably not delivered. Its genuineness has been sus- 

} pected. Date: b.c. 408 (J.); B.a 402 (B). The 

speech is also called ifutprvpott ».6., without wit- 
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(fi) Trape»Uieut (xrii.)* Brought against the banker 
Pasion, hence its name. Date : b.o. 894 (end) (J.). 
At any rate not tried after b.o. 890 (B.). Its genuine- 
ness has been suspected on insufficient grounds, 
according to Blass. 
6. Ahaui ike team o/konei (wipl rw (tvyovt;) (xri.). It is 
an action for damages (pkajii), brought bj one Tisias 
a^iainst the jounger Alcibiades, on the ground that 
his father had robbed him of a team of horses. Date : 
b a 402-398 ; about b.o. 897 (J.) (B.). 
6L Agamd CaUimaehuB (xriiL). A special plea (wapa- 
ypafij) against an action for damages assessed at 
1,000 drachmae, b j Callimachus. Date : b.o. 402 (J. ) ; 
about B.C. 899 (B.). 

Scholagiie WrUing$, 

Am Bariaiary (Xoyoc wapQtPtnxoi). 

(a) To DewumieuB (i.). General precepts addressed to 
a young Cyprian of that name. Its genuineness has 
been strongly disputed. According to Blass, it was 
Uie work of some unknown pupil of Isocrates, and 
was written in imitation of the "Nicocles.*' Date: 
nothing can be fixed. Sandys, who contends for its 
being genuine, fixes its composition during the sojourn 
of Isolates in Chios, for which island he left Athens 
either in b.o. 404, or b.c. 898.^ 
(fi) To Nieodeo (iL), king of Salamis in Cyprus. A 
treatise on the duty of a monarch to his subjects. 
Date : about b.c. 876 (B.) ; B.a 874 (J.). 

* See Sandys, IntrodvetUm to the "'Dsmmileiis,'' p. zxxriiL 
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(y) Nicoclei or the Cj/prianB (iii.). A treatise ou the 
duty of subjects to their kmg, and a plea for 
monarchy. Date : between b.c. 872*865 (J.) ; about 
B.C. 872 (B.). 
B. Four ** show-speeches " proper (iwiitlfyit!) : 

(a) Buiiris (zi.;. An attempt to show how the brutal 
Busiris of Egypt might be praised, in contradistinc- 
tion to the similar efforts of the Sophist Polycrates. 
Date : b.o. 891, or b.o. 890. 

(fi) Eneamium an Eden (z.). Written in praise of 
beauty. It is also an endeavour to show now truo 
encomia should be written. Date : about b.o. 870 (J.) ; 
about B.O. 892 (B.). 

(y) Evagwas (iz.). An encomium on Evagoras, &ther 
of Nicodes. Sent on the occasion of a f estiyal» held 
in his honour, by his son. Date : about b.o. 865 (J.) ; 
perhaps about b.o. 870 (B.). 

(2) Panaihenaicu$ (jaL), A eulogy of Athens, and the 
services she had rendered to the Greek world. The 
last work of Isocrates. Date : it was commenced in 
B.O. 842, and finished in b.o. 889. 

Eduoaiumal Eaayg. 

(a) Agaimt the SophuU (ziii.). An attack upon the 
meUiods adopted oy other *' Sophists." As we hare it, 
the discourse is incomplete at the end. Date : b.o. 891, 
or B o. 890 (J.) ; b.o. 898 (B.). 

(ff) The AnHdoria (xT.). On the <' Exchange of Proper- 
ties." Beally a vindication of his whole career, and 
a statement of his idea of the true meaning of **a 
Sophist " and his calling. Date : b.o. 858. 

Poliiiedl TTrtffii^f . 

L Relation of Greece to Persia, 
(o) PanegyricuB (iv.). Urging Athens and Sparta to 

lay aside their animosity, and make common cause 

against Persia. Date : b.o. 880. 
03) Philippui (v.). An appeal to Philip of Macedon 

(the " Panegyricus " having been barren of result), to 
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undertake the leadenhip of united Greece in an 
attack upon Persia. Date : b.o. 846. 
n. The internal afhirs of Greece : 

(«) ** Chneeniing Peace '* (yiiL). wtpt ilpririii or ^v/i/ia- 
yucdc. Written to induce Athens to condude peace 
with the revolted allies^ Byzantium, Chios, Cos, and 
Bhodes. Date : the first half of b.c. 855 (J.) ; b.o. 
856 (R). 

(ff) AreofogiHeue (vii). Urges upon the Athenians 
the necessity of restoring to the Council of the Areo- 
nagns the superrision of public morality, which it had 
zormerlj ezerdsed. Date : ktter half of B.a 855 (J.) ; 
B.C. 855 or B.O. 854 (B.). 

(y) PUUaieue (xiy.)* An am>eal supposed to be made 
hj a Flataean before the Athenian assembly, urging 
the restoration of his city, which had been destroyea 
by the Thebans. Date : b.o. 878 (J.) ; b.o. 874, or 
B.C. 878 (B.). 

(I) Arehidamne (yi.). Supposed to haye been delivered 
by Archidamus of Sparta, before the Spartan as« 
sembly, urging them not to abandon Messene, the 
surrender of which was put forward by the Thebans, 
as an indispensable condition of peace, in the war 
going on between Sparta, Athens, and others, and 
the Thebans and their allies. Date : b.o. 866 (J.) ; 
B.a 856 (B.). 

LetUn. 

1. To Diimtfeiue L of Syracuse (i.). Urging him to 
take the command against Persia. Date : b.c. 868 (J.) ; 
a little before B.a 867 (R). 

2. To the ekiUbren ot Jaeon (yi.), tyrant of Pherae, in 
Thessaly, who had been murdered in b,o. 870, urging 

i them to set up a popular goyemment Date i about 

i B.a 859. 

8. To Arehidamue (ix.). Begging him to undertake an 
expedition against Persia. Date : b.o. 856, or a little 
hter. 
4. To Timdkem (yii.), tyrant of Heradea. A letter of 
introduction on bdialf of a friend. Date i about 
B.C.846. 
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5. To ike Cfavemmeni officiaU of MUylene (TiiL), asking 
permission for the return of Agenor, a democmtic 
exile. Date : about b.o. 350. 

6. Fir$t Letter to Philip of Macedcn (ii.)» praisixig the 
part he had taken in the afEairs of Thessaly. ]3ate : 
B.o. 842. 

7. To Alexander (▼.), son of Philip, congratulating him 
upon his application to his studies. Date : b.o. 842. 

8. To Awtipaier (iv.), of Maoedon, who acted as regent 
during uie absence of Philip. A letter of introduc- 
tion for a friend, who desired to enter the Mace- 
donian service. Date : b.c. 840, or b.c. 889. 

9. Second Letter to Philip (iiL), congratulating him on 
the victory at Chaeronea. Date : b.o. 888« 

15. In ancient times many more speeches were extant 
that bore the name of Isocrates. We hear of an enco- 
mium on Xenophon's son, Gryllus, and, according to 
Aristotle, forensic speeches, written by Isocrates, were to 
be found in abundance at the booksellers. In his 
biography by Plutarch (?) sixty speeches are mentioned, 
of which Dionysius of Halicamassus regarded twenty-five, 
CaeciUus twenty-eight, as genuine. In tiie life of Isocrates 
by an anonymous writer (supposed to be Zosimus), 
twenty-siXf if not more, spurious speeches are mentioned.' 
Some'were, perhaps, the work of Isocrates of ApoUonia, to 
whom Harpocration also attributes the " Demonicus." We 
may lastlv mention a rty viy, or " Art of Bhetoric,*' in two 
books, which was certainly in existence and bore his 
name. We must suppose that, although at first he 
attached' most importance to practice (aaxtiei^) rather than 
theory, he afterwards composed a special rijc^, or syste- 
matic treatise on rhetoric, after tne fashion of other 
teachers. It is said that Ajistotle, being dissatisfied witib 
it, as practically useless, was thereby induced to compose 
his own treatise on the " Art of Bhetoric" On the other 
hand, the genuineness of this rixyn of Isocrates has been 
disputed. It is certainlv curious that he should have 
written one, when we take into consideration the con- 
tempt with which he speaks of the composers of the ** so- 

^ For the above, see Teabner text, vol. iL.pp. fi7if 970i 
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cilled Arte of Shetoric'* in his treatise against the 
Sophists^* and his prefeience for oral instruction. 

xiror, again* does ne make mention of an actual re x>^» com* 
posed br himself which, considering his Tanitj and habit 
of seU-hmdation, he would not lubTo been likely to leave 
mueooided. In like manner, nothing is said of it by 
Aristotle, and Qnintilian speaks of it in doubtful terms/ 
But the balance of eyidenoe seems in farour ci such a 
tre a t is e having actually existed, which bore the name of 
Isoamftes, whether it was the work of one of his pupils, or 
whether we are to understand the W]^mu (artes) to mean 
the actual $p6eeke§ of Isoanates.' 
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B.C. 

486. I$oeraie$ bom. 

485. Outbreak of war between Corinth and Oorcyra. 

488. Athens takes the side of Corcyra. Age of the 

Sophists. 
48S. Declaration of war against Athens by the Pelopon- 

nesian Conf edenunr : defeat of Athenians and 

Con^reans by the Corinthians: rerolt of Potidaea. 
48L Capture of Plataea by the Thebans ! entry of Archi- 

damns into Attica^ 
480. Plague at Athens. 
4fi9. Sunender of Potidaea: Death of Pericles: Plato 

bom. 
427. Destruction of Mitylene : Plataea destroyed by the 

Spartans : Corcyrean sedition. 
4S8. Athenian lictoxy over Boeotians at Tanagnu 

t QuiBt IL 10b 4, **si tamea rsvera ars, quae oiroumfsrtiir, eiui 

* See Bancheiwtein, Intfoductloa to hii edition of the <*Paae* 
flrrieos" and •<Aieope|ritieiu,''> 84 (fifth ed.), and Blass» «« Attle 
OntoiX,** iL pj^ lOi-lok (aeooiiu ed.). 
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425. Athenian victory at Sphacteria: surrender of the 

Spartans to Cleon. 
422. Defeat of Cleon by Brasidas at Amphipolis. 
421. Fifty years trace agreed to between Nicias and the 

Spartans. 
420. Treaty between Athens and Aigos arranged by 

Alcibiades. 
418. Defeat of the Athenians and Argives by Agis at 

Mantinea : alliance of Argos and Sparta. 

417. Argos again unites with Athens. 

416. Athenian expedition to Sicily: mutilation of the 
Hennae. 

418. The Spartans invade Attica and fortify Decelea: 

the destruction of the Athenian army and fleet. 
412. Alcibiades unites with Tissaphemes against the 

Athenians in Asia: revolt of Chios, Lesbos, 

Euboea, and Miletus from Athens. 
411. Council of Four Hundred at Athens (March-June) : 

subsequent restoration of the constitution and 

recall of Alcibiades. Loss of Euboea : defeat of 

the Spartans at Cynossema. 
410. Defeat of Snarta and Persia by Alcibiades at Cyzicus. 
409. Bhodes dedared independent. 

407. Alcibiades banished : his return and second banish- 

ment. 
406. Dionysius of Syracuse (406-867). Defeat of the 

Spartan Callicratidas off Arginusae. 
405. Athenians defeated by the Spartan admiral Lysander 

at Aegospotami. 
404. Establishment of Spartan decarchies in the Greek 

cities. Bule of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens for 

eight months. End of the Peloponnesian war: 

fortifications of Athens destroyed by Lysander. 

Phyle occupied by Thrasybulus. 

408. Year of anardiy at Athens. The oligarchy of Ten 

set up bv Theramenes: constitution restored: 
Thrasybulus defeats the Thirty and takes Piraeus. 
402. Againti EtUhynui^ 

^ The dates assigned to the compositions of Isocrates in this 
chronological table are taken in each esse from the Index to the 
Tenbner text (1888). 
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401. Betreat of the Ten Thousand. 

400. Againti Loehites. 

899. AaainH CaUimaeku$. ]>eath of Socrates. 

S97. Tke Team of Hones. 

895. Leaffue between Athens, Corinth, Argos, and Thebes : 

Conon comnuudder of the Athenian fleet. 
894 Corinthian war (to 887) : Spartans defeated by Conon 

off Cnidns. Defeat of the allied Greeks by Age- 

silaus at Coronea. 
AgaUui the Sophiete (about). 
898. Sparta attacks Corinth. Bebuilding of the long 

walla of Athens and Piraeus by Conon. 
892. TrapenHeHe and Helen. 
891. Bueirie. 
890. Persia takes up the cause of Sparta. 

887. Corinthian war ended by the peace of Antalcidaa 
885. ETagoras in command of the (>prian forces: de- 
struction of Mantinea by the Spartans : ten years 
war of Persia against Cyprus. 

388. Birth of Demosthenes. 

888. Seisure of the Cadmea by the Spartan faction. Olyn- 

thian war (879) of Sparta against the Olyntluan 
confederacy. Birth of Philip of Macedon. 

880. Fanegyricue. 

879. Thebes freed from the Spartan faction by Pelopidas. 
Olynthus surrenders to the Spartans. 

878. Alliance of Athens and Thebes against Sparta. 

876. Cyprus makes peace with Persia: defeat of the 
Spartansoff liaxos by Chabrias and the Athenians. 
To Nieodee (Or. IL). 

875. Thebans attacked in Phods by Cleombrotus. Vic- 
tory of the Sacred Band at Tegyra. 

874. Jason of Pherae Ta^s of Thessaly. Death of 
ETagoras. Expulsion of Spartans from Boeotia. 
Peace between Athens and Snarta. 
Destruction of Plataea by the Tnebans. 
I>em&nicue (or perhaps 872). 

878. Ftaiaieue. 

872. Hicodee (Or. UL). 

87L Oonffress at Sparta. Peace of (}allias accepted by 
aU but the Thebans. Commencement of Theban 
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Bupremacy with the Spartan defeat at Leuctra, 

Foundation of MegaloTOlia bj the Thebans. 
870. Invasion of Laconia bj Epaminondaa, who founds 

Messene. Assassination of Jason of Pherae. : 

EvagarcLB. ! 

369. Alliance of Athens and Sparta against Thebes. • ; 

367. The *« tearless " baUle : defeat of Arcadians by 

Spartans. I 

366. Hegemony conferred on Thebes by Persia. 
365. Philip of Macedon at Thebes. 
362. Battle of Mantinea. 

361. Qeneral peace : independence of Messene secured. 
357. Seizure of AmphipoUs by Philip. Social war between 

Athens and her dependencies (357-355). 
856. Arehidamiu. Birth of Alexander the Great. Sacred 

War (—846). 
355. Independence of the allies secured. AreqpagUi€%$. 

Peace, 
353. Antidons, 
352. Conquest of Thessaly ^ Philip checked by Athenians 

at Thermopylae. War between Sparta and Me* 

galopolis. 
849. Philip attacks Olynthus, which asks help from 

Athens. 
848. Siege of Olynthus. 

846. Philip head of Amphictyonic Council. Philijfpue, 
342. Panathenaieue commencedt and finished 839. 
388. Athenians and Thebans defeated at Chaeronea bv 

Philip: endof the independence of Greece. Death 

ofleoeraiee. 
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Tni monl leotnra— it ean haxdly be eallad m speeeh— U one of 
ifa« ibiM *« hortatory tddroMM,*' whioh itand fint in the li»t of 
ibo ** orations ** of Isoerates. It is a lettor of advioo to Demoni- 
ons. (ho yontlifbl son of ono Hipponieniit who, aocording to the 
argument by an unknown grammarian of tbo fourth oentrny 
A.ift. prefixed to the treatise* was a Cyprian and a friend of the 
orator. Of the person to whom it is addrsssed nothing is known : 
It oan only be gathered that the goyemment of the state in whioh 
he lived was monarohieal, and not repnbliesn. Ancient and 
modem authorities are divided in opinion as to whether it is 
a genuine work of Isoerates or not: it may be observed that 
the only other suspeoted orations are the Aeginetious (xix) and 
that against Euthynus (xxi), two of the ** forensio '* speeches. 

Harpoeration, the Oreek lexicographer, ascribed the De- 
moniens to Isoerates of ApoUoniSt the pupil and successor of 
our author ; while others have even imagined a third Isoorates, 
a friend and oontemporaxy of Dionysius of Halicamassus. Great 
stiess is laid upon the want of methodical arrangement of the 
contento as an argument against its genuineness. Some autho- 
ritsee» for this snd other reasons, are of opinion that it is the 
work of one of the pupils of Isoerates, and written in imitation 
of the ** address to Nicoeles.** It has been pointed out^ however, 
that too much importance may be attached to this.^ Those who 
vqeet the speech do not attempt to fix the date of its com- 
position ; those who accept it assign it to the period of his life 
spent by Isoerates in the island of Chios.* If the stata in which 
Demonieus was living is assumed to be Cyprus, this treatise 
would form the natural prelude to the ** address to Nicocles," 
** the Nicoolen/* and ^the Evagoras/' whioh are speoially oon- 
eemed with the aflkirs of that island. 

The troatise is btaresting as showing the standard of morality 
— ^at times not a very lofty one, but curionsly mixed— adopted 
Vy the author, which may be assumed to have been at least on 
m level with the average standard of the age. Sagaeious and 
woridly refieotions worthy of Lord Chsstorfield stand side by 
aide with the preoepto of an exalted morality. 

' Sandys, note on 1 13 ; ep. Or. xv., U^*^ 
* See latrod., | S, and Sandys, Introd., p. xxxviiL IVofesMT 
Jebb gives the data of the letter as about B.C 374-22: 
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TO DEMONICUS. } 

1. In many respects, Demonicus, we shall find a great | 

difference between the judgments of good men and the 
thoughts of bad men ; but by far the greatest difference 
is in their acquaintanceships with one another. Bad men 
honour their friends only when present, but good men love 
them oven when far away ; and, while the acquaintance- 
ships of bad men are dissolved by a short lapse of time, 
the friendships of good men even eternity will not wi^M 
out. 2. Thinking therefore that it befits those who are 
eager for fame, and lay claim to a liberal education, to be 
imitators of the good and not of the bad, I have sent you 
this discourse as. a gift, to be a proof of my good-will 
towards you both, and a token of my acquaintanceship 
with Hip|)onicus ; for it is right that sous should inherit 
their portion of their father's friendship just as they do of 
his substance. 3. Moreover, I see that fortune too is co- 
ojieratiug with us, and that the present occasion is fighting 
on our side ; for you are desirous of education, while I 
oBsay to educate others, and to you is come the ripe 
moment to become a philosopher,^ while I set those who 
are becoming philosophers on the right path. Now all' 
who compose those hortatory discourses addressed to their 
friends essay indeed an honourable task, yet do not devote 
their attention to the noblest branch of philosophy ; 4. but 
those who instruct the young not in the moans whereby 
they may cultivate oratorical skill, but whereby they may 

' See Introd., | C, for the meaning of *< philoiiophy " in tlio 
writings of Ifloerates. 
* Referring to oontemponuy sophists. 
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•how tlieiiiflelfes to be luttiixallj of good moml cliamcter, 
benefit their heaien more tbafi.,t2i)» other chun of teachersv 
iaMnradi as the latter /i^Biolato. fi^ mind to disoourse 
wlaae^ iriiile the former eet righ't the conduct of their 
pupils. 

& It is for this reason that we, not dcTising an intellec- 
tual invitation, but writing a moral exhortation, propose to 
coonsel jou what young men should strive after, what 
deeds th^ should avoid, with what sort of men they should 
■ssociato, and how they should order their own life. For 
it is only those who tread this path of life who are able in 
a genuine sense to amre at virtue, the holiest and surest 
of all possessions. 6. For beauty is either consumed by 
time or withered by disease, and wealth is the minister 
of vice imther than of true nobility, affording license to 
indolence and inviting young men to pleasures; wliile 
strength when joined witli discretion profits, but without 
it does more barm than good to those who jmssoss it, and 
while it adorns the bodios of those who cultivate it,' casts 
.a shadow over the care which should be bestowed upon the 
sooL 7. But the possession of virtue, wherever it has 
grown up with men in their minds without alloy, alone 
accompanies them into old age, and is better than wealth 
and more profitable than noble birth, rendering possible 
things which are impossible for the rest of mankind, 
btavely enduring what inspires fear in the multitudct and 
considering sloth a reproach and toil on honour. 

8. It is easy to perceive this from the laboun of Hera- 
des and the deeds of Theseus,' in whose case virtue iu 
cooduet has impressed so deep a stamp of glory upon their 
deeds that even eternity itself cannot cause their achieve- 
ments to be forgotten* 9« Not but that, by recalling your 

hOyta^B prindpks, you will find a noble example at home 

• 

* Sash ss prolesilonal athletss, who go thnragh a strict eoaise 
fii tiaiBin& > 

• See the ••Baecmian ef Httea'* (Or. x., || 18^)/ . "" 
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of what I tell you. For not in neglect of virtue nor in 
laxity did he pass his life, but he would exercise his body 
with toils, and with his soul he would endure dangers ; 
he did not love wealth tinseasonably, but to a mortal's 
enjoyment of the good within his reach he joined an im* 
mortaVs thoughtfulness for his possessions. 10. Nor did he 
order his life meanly, but he was a man of taste, a gentle- 
man of the grand school, whose heart was open to his 
friends ; and he regarded those who felt OHtcom for him 
more highly tlian those eonuccted with him by family ties ; 
for he considered that for purposes of com^>anionship 
nature was better than convention, conduct tlian family, 
and principle tlum necessity. 1 1 . However, time would fail 
us if we were to enumerate all his doings; the details of 
them we will set forth on another occasion, but we have 
now shown a sample of the nature of Hipponicus, by which 
you must live as an examjile, holding his conduct as law, 
and becoming an imitivtor and emulator of your father's 
virtue; for it would bo disgraceful that, while jiainters 
represent those living creatures that are beautiful, children 
should not imitate those parents who are good. 12. Con* 
sider that no athlete is so much bound to train against his 
antagonists as you are to aim at becoming a competitor with 
your father in his habits of life. But it is impossible for a 
man to be so disi)08ed in his mind unless ho be filled with 
many noble precepts ; for as the body naturally grows by 
duly proportioned exercises, so does the soul grow by earnest 
words. Tlierefore I will endeavour concisely to suggest to 
you the practices whereby it seems to me you would best 
increase in virtue^ and obtain a good report amongst all 
mankind. 

18. First, then, show reverence in religious matters, not 
only by sacrificing, but also by abiding by your oath ; for 
tl^e former is merely a sign of abundance of wealth, but the 
latter is a proof of nobility of conduct. Venerate the Deity 
always, but especially in the common worship of the state ; 
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for thus it will be soen that you not only sacrifice to tho 
gods but also that you abido by tho laws. 

14. Loam to be towards your parents such as you would 
pray for your own children to bo towards yonmelf. 

Of bodily exercises practise not those which conduoo to 
stmigth, but those which conduce to health; and you 
will attain this end if you cease from your exertions while 
you are still able to continue them. 

15. Hare no fondness for precipitate laughter, and do not 
show approval of language inspired by rashness ; ' for tho 
latter is foolish, the former insane. 

What it is disgraceful to do, deem it dishououraUo even 
to speak of. Accustom yourself to be not churlish but 
thoughtful ; for the former will show you to be self-willed, 
the latter will show you to be discreet. Consider that 
[propriety,] a sense of shame, justice, and self-control, 
especially become you;' for by all these a young man's 
diameter seems to be adorned. 

16. Never hope that you will escape detection when you 
have done a base action ; for even if you arc undetected by 
others you will be conscious of it in your own mind. Fear 
the gods, honour your parents, reverence your friends, obey 
the laws. 

As to pleasures, pursue those which are reputable ; for 
enjoyment combined with the beauty of innocence is best 
of all things, and without it worst of alL 17. Beware of 
slanders, even if they are false ; for the multitude know 
nothing of the truth, but look to appearances. Show that 
you do everything as before the eyes of all men ; for cve^ 
if you conceal it for the moment, you will afterwards be 

* £.«., ia others. Another renderiDg is, "do not adopt it yourself.** 

* Tbo objoetion to thin rendering is tlie meaning *' propriety '* 
given to mt/mt, which appcnrs only to be used in tlie sense of 
*«oniament'*liy Isoerates. An alternative version is : "Consider 
that a sense of shame • . • especially become you as an omaaieat.V 
BIsai Imekets OT#/isy, $iad gives ntaiuX^Cm (to bo adorned) instead 
el ■ysnTs^ii (to he eentroiled), which is tlie osnal reading. 
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dotectod ; and you will gain most respect if you are soeu 
not to do what you would blomo others for doing. 

18. If you love loaming« you will attain to much learn- 
ing. What you know, preserve by exercise, and wluit you 
have not learnt, add to your knowledge ; for it is just as dis- 
graceful to hear useful discourse without gaining instruc- 
tion from it as it is to refuse some good gift when offered to 
you by your friends. Spend the leisure time of your life in 
cultivating a ready ear for conversation ; for thus you will 
be able to learn easily what others have acquired with 
difficulty. 19. Consider that there are many precepts 
which are better than much wealtli; for wealth speedily 
fails, but precejjts abide with a man for ever ; wisdom is the 
only possession which is immortal. Do not hesitate to go 
a long way to visit those who profess to give useful instruc- 
tion ; for it would be disgraceful if, while merchants cross 
such great seas for the sake of increasing tlie property 
they possess, young men should not even undergo journeys 
by land in order to improve their understanding. 

20. In manner show yourself courteous, and in speedi 
affable ; courtesy consists in greeting those who meet you, 
affability in associating with them familiarly in conversa- 
tion. Be agreeable to all, but associate with the best men ; 
thus you will avoid being disliked by the former, and will 
be friendly with the latter. Do not visit the same people 
frequently nor talk long about the same subjects : for there 
is surfeit in everything. 

21. Exercise yourself with voluntaiy labours, that you 
may be also able to endure those which are involuntary. 
In all things by which it is disgraceful for the soul to be 
controlled, such as gain, temper, pleasure, or pain, culti- 
vate self-control. Tou will succeed in this, if you regard as 
gains those things which will bring you a good name rather 
than those which will bring you abundance; and as to 
anger, if you have the like feelings towards those who are 
in the wrong as you would think it right for others to have 
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towards you if you were in the wrong ; and as to deligbttf , 
if you think it disgnu^eful to rule your own household and 
yet be a slaTe to your pleasures ; and as to pains, if you 
taontemplate the misfortunes of others, and remind yourself 
that you are a man. 

2S. When secrets are intrusted to you, guard them more 
carefully than you would deposits of money; for good 
men must show their conduct to be more trustworthy thau 
an oath. Consider it right to distrust wicked men, as it is 
to trust honourable men. On secret matters say nothing 
to anyone except it be equally to the interest of your 
bearers and of you who speak to them thai silence should 
be kept concerning them.^ 23. When an oath is imposed 
upon you, accept it on two grounds only, eitlior to absolve 
yourself from a disgraceful charge, or to preserve friends 
horn great dangers ; but for money's sake swear by no god, 
not even if you intend to swear truly ; for those who do not 
think you are swearing falsely, will think you are grasping. 

24. Make no man a friend before inquiring how he has 
treated his former friends ; expect him to behave to you 
as he has behaved to them, l^ke friends cautiously, but 
when you have made them endeavour to abide by them ; 
for it is an equal disgrace to have no friend and to be con- 
tinually changing your companions. Do not try your friends 
at the risk of harm to yourself, and at the same time be 
not content to make no trial of your companions. This 
you can manim;e, if you pretend to be in want when you 
aie not 25. Make confidences about things which are 
not secrets as if they were secrets ; for, if you fail, you 
will suffer no harm, and, if you succeed, you will hare a 
better knowledge of the character of your confidants. Test 
your friends by means of your misfortunes in life and their 
fellowship with you in your dangers; for as we assay gold in 
the fire^ so we distinguish tdends in misfortunes. The way 

' K4,f baloie introsting a seerst to anyone, make sure that 
Im has Boi mofs Satefest in letting it oat than in keeping ik ' 
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to behave best towards your friends is, not to wait for re- 
quests from them, but of your own free will to help 
them in times of need. 26. Deem it as great a disgrace 
to be worsted by your friends in acts of kindness as to be 
l)eaten by your enemies in inflicting injuries. Esteem 
amongst your companions not only those who grieve over 
your ill fortune, but also those who are not jealous of your 
good fortune; for many sympathize with individuals in 
adversity, but envy them in prosperity. Bemember absent 
friends in your conversation with present friends, tlmt they 
may think that you do not forget them either when they 
are absent. 

27. In matters of dress resolve to be tasteful, but not 
a fop ; for a man of taste shows a proper magnificence, 
but a fop unnecessary adornment Of tiiis world's goods 
love not excessive acquisition but moderate enjoyment. 
Despise those who strive for riches, and yet cannot use the 
possessions which they have ; such men are in the position 
of a man who should get a fine horse when only a poor 
rider. 28. Try to make wealth a real service to you as 
well as a mere possession ; it is a thing of use to those who 
know how to enjoy it, but a mere acquisition to those who 
are only able to acquire it. Value your existing property 
for two reasons, first, that you may be able to pay off 
a heavy fine ; and, secondly, because you can help a good 
friend in trouble ; but in regard to the rest of life esteem 
it not excessively but moderately. 

29. Be cont^t with the present, but seek after what 
is best. Throw no man's adversity in his teeth, for fortune 
comes alike to all, and the future is beyond our ken. 

Do services to good men; for an obligation imposed 
upon a man of worth is a rich treasure. If you do services 
to had men, you will be in the position of those who feed 
other men's dogs ; .for just as they bark at those who give 
them food as loudly as at any ordinary persons, so bad men 
injure their benefactors just as much as those who hurt them. 
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SO. Hate thoiie who flatter aa much as thoae who deoeive, 
for both, if trusted, injure those who trust them. If you 
aoeept those friends who eourt jour favour from the worst 
motiTeSv you will during your lifetime be without those 
who axe willing to beur your displeasure from the best 
motives.^ To those around you behave sociably, not 
hanghtily ; for slaves wiU hardly endure the pride of those 
who are supercilious, but all gladly put up with the humour 
of those who are sociable. 81. Now, if you will be sociable, 
you must not be quarrelsome, nor hard to please, nor eager 
for the mastery in everything ; you must not meet harshly 
outbreaks of temper on the part of those around you, even if 
thcj should happen to be in the wrong, but give way to 
thfisn while they are angry, and reprove them when ^eir 
temper has quieted down ; neither must you be serious 
about joldng matters, nor delight in jokes about serious 
things (for what is unseasonable always causes pain) ; you 
must not do kindnesses unkindly, as is the way of most men, 
who, while they do them, yet serve their friends ungra- 
ciously ; you must not be ready with accusations, for that is 
offensive, nor fond of finding fault, for that is irritating. 

82. If possible^ avoid drinking-parties ; but if ever you 
should find yourself in such a position, ris6, and gp before 
yon are drunk. For when the mind is destroyed by wine, 
it is like chariots which have lost their drivers ; for as 
they rush on without control for the loss of men to guide 
tfacan* so the soul often stumbles when the intelligence is 
destroyed. 

Show consciousness of immortality in the loftiness of 
jour soul, but remember mortality in moderate enjoyment 
of this world's goods. 

88. Consider education to be so far a greater advantage 
than the want of it, in that, while all men make gain out of 
all other defects, education alone actually inflicts damage on 

* ic, who are rssdj to give jou the best advke, even at the risk 
•f cAadiag yoa. .^ 
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those who possess it; for men Lave often been punished iu 
deed for the ^lain thoy have inflicted in word.' 

When jou wish to make friends of men, si)oak good of 
them to those who will repeat it; for the foundation of 
friendship is praise, as blame is of enmity. 

84. In taking counsel make the past a guide to the 
future; for the unknown is most speedily discerned by 
means of the known. Take counsel slowly, but execute 
your resolves promptly. Consider that while the best 
thing that comes from the gods is good fortune, the best 
thing that comes from ourselves is good counsel. If you 
are ashamed to speak freely about anything, but wish to 
take some of your friends into council, use language im- 
plying that the matter affects some other man; for thus 
you will both learn their opinion and will avoid betraying 
yourself. 35. Whenever you are proposing to take any- 
one's advice about your affairs, first look to see how he 
manages his own; for the man of defective judgment in 
his own business will never give good counsel about that 
of others. Now the way to get the strongest induce- 
ment to takn counsel will be to contemplate the misfor- 
tunes which arise from want of counsel ; even so we have 
the greatest care for health when we recall the pains of 
sickness. 

86. Imitate the characters of kings and pursue their ways 
of life ; you will then appear to approve of and emulate 
them, so that you will have the advantage of getting at 
once a greater reputation with the multitude and a surer 
hold upon the royal favour. Obey, too, the laws established 
by kings, yet consider their disposition to be the strongest 
law of all. For just as the citizen who lives under a demo- 
cracy must court the people, so the dweller imder a 
monarchy must look up to the king. 

87. If you are set in authority, do not use an inferior 

' ie., education mufit be valuable, neeing that men are esj^cr t 
Acqaire it| in Bpite of the faot tlint it nometinies entailn 1o«^ 
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agent to conduct your administration ; for whererer he 
goes wrong, people will lay the blame on you. Leaye public 
cmploymentt with an addition* not to your wealth, but to 
your reputation ; for the praise of the people is better than 
great riches. If a cause is bad, do not support it or plead 
for it; for it will be thought that you are doing yourself 
what you assist others in doing. 

88. Put yourself in a position to get the upper hand, but 
hold back when you haye your fair share, that you may be 
seen to striye after justice from a sense of equity and not 
from weakness. 

Approve of just poverty more than of unjust wealth ; 
for justice is so much better than riches, in that riches bene- 
fit coily the living, but justice wins glory even for the dead, 
and riches are shared even by bad men, but in justice the 
wicked can by no possibility have any part. 89. Envy none of 
those who make a profit out of injustice, but rather approve 
of those who have suffered injury by following justice ; for 
if there is nothing else in which the just have the advantage 
of the unjust, at least they excel them in goodly expectations. 

40. ^ke thought for everything which concerns your 
life, but especially cultivate your own reasoning power; 
for a sound mind in a man's body is the greatest thing in 
the smallest compass. Try to be in your body a lover of 
toilt and in your soul a lover of wisdom, that with the 
one you may be able to execute your resolves, and with 
the other may know how to foresee what is expedient. 

41. Whenever you propose to ask a question, turn it over 
in your mind beforehand ; for with many the tongue out- 
runs .the understanding. Choose two moments only for 
spesking, the one when you know the subject well, the 
otherwhen it is necessary to speakabout it. These are the 
only occasions on which speech is better than silence ; on 
all others it is better to be silent than to speak. 

42. Deem nothing sure in human aifairs ; for so you will 
neither be over-joyful in good fortune, nor over-distressed 
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in evil fortune. Bejoioe at the good things which befall you, 
and grieve in moderation over the ilLi which come upon 
you, and in neither case display your feelings to the world ; 
for it is strange to hide property indoors* and yet to walk 
abroad with your heart upon your sleeve. 

4f8. Beware of blame more than of danger ; for bad men 
should fear the end of life, but good men ill report during life. 
Try, if possible, to live in safety ; but if it should ever fall 
to your lot to incur danger, seek safe return from war with 
fair fame, and not with disgrace ; for to meet their end is a 
sentence that destiny has decreed against all men, but death 
with honour has been assigned by nature to the good as their 
peculiar possession. 

44. Now do not be surprised that much of what I have said 
does not apply to your present time of life. I was aware of 
this myself; but my deliberate purpose was, by one and the 
same undertaking ' at once to deliver counsel for your present 
time of life, and to leave with you instructions for the years 
that are to come. For while you will easily recognize the need 
for these precepts, yet you will have difficulty in finding a 
well-disposed counsellor. In order, therefore, that you may 
not have to seek the rest from someone else, but may bring 
it forth hence as from a treasure-house, I have thought it 
right to omit nothing of the counsel which I have to offer 
you. 45. 1 shall have much to thank the gods for, if I am not 
deceived in the good opinion which I have of you ; for, in the 
case of most other men we shall find that, just as of foods 
they like the sweetest better than the most wholesome, so in 
ref^U!d to their friends also, they associate with those who 
share their faults rather than with those who admonish them. 
But you, I think, have formed a contrary judgment to these, 
as a proof of which I take your industry in the rest of your 
education ; for the man who imposesupon himself thehighest 
rule of conduct is likely toapproveof those amongstother men 

^ Another rendering is, " treatise.** 
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wbo exfaori to Tirtue. 46. Now you would be best spurred on 
to striTO ftfter noble deeds if you understood that even plea- 
sures* too* in the truest sense, we got from them; forinidle- 
nesi and lore of surfeits pains follow dose by the side 
of pkasuies, but loving industry in the pursuit of virtue and 
a temperate ordering of a man*s own life ever make ^ delights 
unalloyed and surer ; 47. and, while in the former case men 
are pleased at first but afterwards pained, in the latter cas^ 
we have the pleasures after the pains. In all actions we have 
no such Tivid recollection of the beginning' as appreciation 
of the end ; for most of the transactions of life we do not 
pursue for their own sake, but we carry them out with a 
Tiew to the results* 48. Now lay to heart that, while for 
common people it is possible to do what first comes to hand, 
since that is the principle of life that they hare laid down 
from the first, for earnest men it is not possible to neglect 
Yirtoe, because there will be many ready to rebuke them; 
for all men hate those who do wrong less than those who pro- 
fess to be respectable, but are no better than ordinary men : 
and with good reason : 49. for when we condemn those who 
lie in word only, we cannot but pronounce to be bad those 
who in their whole life fall short of previous expectations. 
We should justly consider that such men do not merely ^ 
fun against themselves, but are also betrayers of fortune; 
for while she has intrusted to them wealth and reputation 
and friends, they have made themselves unworthy of the 
happiness they enjoy. 

M. Now if a mortal may conjecture the thoughts of the 
;9ods, I fancy that they too, in their dealings with those 
nearest to them, have most clearly shown what their feelings 
me towards the bad and good amongst mankind. For Zeus, 
having begotten Heracles and Tantalus,' as the myths relate 
and all believe, made the one for his virtue immortal, and 
c h a st ised the other for his vice witH the severest punish- 

^ Another rendering is, ** yield as a KCtmn.*' 
* See Or. v., if 100, 144 
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ments. 61. By the aid of their example you ought to seek 
after true nobility, and not merely to abide by what I 
haTO said* but also to becom.e acquainted with the best works 
of the poets^ and to study all the useful precepts of the 
sophists* as well. 52. For just as we see ihe bee settling ' 
on all blossoms and sipping what is best from each, so > 
ought those who strive after education to haye some know- i 
ledge of evexything, and to collect what is profitable from 
eveiy side. For it is only with difSculty even by this dili- 
gence that a man will OTorcome the defects of nature. 

^ Writers of moral and didactic poems, such as Hesiod and 
Thcognis. 

* Not merely the " Sophiiits '* specially socslled (vee Introd. §{ 1, 
7), bnt tlie Seven Wise Men of Greece (the most famous of whom 
wan Solon), who are called by Isocrates himself "the Seren 
Sophists." 
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Vjooomb was th« joimgtr wm of EvAgont, King of Salamis in 
Gjprat ; ho gnooaodod hit Dithor in b.o. 874. Othon plaoo iho 
dt^ of tho latter oarUor, and tho roign of Nioooles b.o. 880- 
880. Liko his fkthor, ho was a jnst and upright monaroh» who 
twatsd his salgoete woU. His eharaotor, however, was less 
warlike; ho ooonpied himself much with (hilosophieal stndiest 
and was inflnontial in spreading Hellenio onlinre, not only in 
Qypms, bat also in neighbouring ooontries. His oonrt was 
frequented by welUknown ** Sophists." It is probable that he 
visited Athens* where he stayed some time, and attended the 
leetores of leoerates ; we have it on the authority of the letter 
himself that he received valuable presents from Nieooles.although 
it is doubtful whether his honorarium for the " Nicoeles " wss 
as largo as is stated — ^twenty talents. The letter was addressed to 
tho king soon after his aoeession to the throne. Those who place 
this event in b.o. 880 assign it to about b.o. 878. If it is assumed 
that his Dsther did not die until b.o. 874, it must be put some- 
what Uter. 

Like the ** Demonieus,** this is one of the **paraenetio'* or 
''hortatoxy'' addresses, which are classed as a division of the 
^ symbouleutic '* or ** deliberative '* speeches. 

It is a letter of general advice to Nicodes, setting forth the - 
duties of a monarch towards his subjects. In the introduction 
Isoeiatos pointo out that kings suffer from the want of teaching 
and instruetion, of which they specially stend in need, and con- 
cludes 1^ reproaching the people for always being anxious for 
something ** new," and for neglecting what is profiteble. 

Tho treatise hss been attributed to Isocratee of ApoUonia, 
but tho mention of it in the *« Nioooles " (Or. iii. { 11) and the . 
«• Antidosis ** (Or. zv. f § 89-7S), in which portions of it are intro- 
duced pieeemeal, is a convincing argument against this assump* 



TO NICOCLES. 

1. Whbn men are in the habit, Nioodes* of bringing to 
you kings garments or brass or wrought gold or other 
valuable things of the kind, of which thej themselves have 
poor store but you have abundance, it is too clearly mani- 
fest to me that they are not making a present but are carry- 
ing out a commercial transaction, and that they sell their 
wares much more artfully than those who avowedly carry 
on trade. 2. Now, I thought that it would be the noblest 
and most profitable gift and one most becoming me to 
give and you to receive, if I** were able to define what 
habits of life you should strive after and what [prac- 
tices] you should abstain from, so as best to order both 
your state and your royal ofilce. Private men have many 
things to educate them, e8|)ecially the want of luxury', 
and the necessity of daily taking thought for their liveli- 
hood; 8. next, the laws under which they happen in each 
case to be' living, and further, freedom of speech and 
the power for friends to rebuke each other and for enemies 
to attack each other's faults without concealment; and 
besides these things, some of the ];>oet8 also who have 
lived before us have left behind precepts showing how men 
ought to live ; so that owing to all these influences it is likely 
that they will become better men. 4. But princes have no 
advantage of this kind, but those who ought to have re- 
ceived more education than others, when once they have been 
established in power, live all their life unadmonished ; for the 
mass of men do not come into dose contact with them, and 
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thoM who associate with them conyerse to please. Indeed, 
being masters of most abundant wealth and the highest 
power, bj fiuling to make good use of these advantages 
thej hare eaused many to doubt which life is more worthy 
of choice — ^that of those who hold a private station but act 
righteously, or that of princes. 5. For, when they look 
merely at their honours, riches, and power, all deem those 
who are in the position of monarchs to be equal to the gods; 
bnt^ when they lay to heart their fears and perils, and when, 
in their examination of them, they see some slain by the 
last hands that should have done the deed, and others com- 
pelled to sin against their nearest and dearest, and others 
encountered by both these troubles, they think, on the 
contraiy, that any sort of life is more profitable than to 
leign over all Asia amid such calamities. 6. The cause of 
this inconsistency and confusion of feeling is that tbey 
consider that the office of a king, like that of a priest, can 
be discharged by any man, whereas of all human respon- 
mbilities it is the greatest, tUid requires the greatest fore- 
thought. Now, in each individual action, to g^ve counsel 
as to the best means of pursuing a right course and of 
preserving blesrings while escaping from calamities, is 
the duty of those who are constantly with you; but as 
regards your general line of conduct, what you should aim 
at and to what you should devote yourself, I will endeavour 
to set forth. 7. Whether, indeed, my present when com- 
pleted wiU be worthy of the design, it is difficult to see at a 
glance from the outset ; for many works both in verse and 
prose, which, while yet in the minds of their composers, 
have afforded great expectations, when finished and shown 
to others, have earned a reputation falling fiur short of 
what was hoped of them. 8. STot that the attempt ik 
not laudable, to seek out a neglected field and admonish 
the kingly office. For those who educate private men bene- 
fit them alone, but if a man should exhort to virtue those 
who mle the multitude, he will profit both classes, those 
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who possess power and those who are under them; for 
the former he will make their authority surer, and for 
the latter he will make their goTernment xnilder. 

9. First, then, we must inquire what is the function of tliose 
who reign ; for, if we properly grasp the scope of the subject 
as a whole in its main outline, by keeping that before us, 
we shall be the better able to speak of the several parts. 
Now I think that all will agree that it is their duty to 
relieve their state from misfortune, to keep it safe in pro- 
sperity, and to turn it from a small state into a great one ; 
for it is for these objects that all other duties that arise 
day by day must be performed. 10. And certainly this at any 
rate is clear, that those who are likely to be able to do this 
and who take counsel on matters of such moment must not 
be lax or negligent, but must consider how to become more 
intelligent than other men. For it has been demonstrated 
that their kingdoms will be such as they have made their 
understandings ; 11. so that no athlete is so bound to exer« 
cise his body as kings are to cultivate their minds. For all 
the public festivals in the world do not furnish any frac* 
tion of the prizes for which you contest every day. Bear* 
ing this in mind, you must direct your efforts to surpass- 
ing others in virtue as much as you excel them in honour. 

12. Now do not think that diligence, while useful in 
other matters, has no power of helping us to become better 
and wiser men ; and do not condemn us men to the great 
misfortune of having, in dealing with wild animals, dis- 
covered devices by which we tame their spirits and make 
them of better worth, and yet of not being able to assist 
ourselves to virtue, but, on the contrary, be convinced that 
education and diligence have the greatest power to better our 
nature ; 18. associate with the wisest of those about you, and 
send for any other wise men that you can ; consider that 
you ought not to be unacquainted with any one of the famous 
poets or sophists, but become a hearer of the former and a 
disciple of the latter, and constitute yourself a critic of 
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thoie inferior to jou and a competitor with those superior; 
for it is 1^ means of such exercises that jou wiU most 
speedily become such a one as we have laid down he must 
be who is to reign rightly and to manage his state as he 
ought. 14. And jou would best be able to stimulate yourself 
to the task, if jou were to deem it an enormitj that the 
worw should rule over the .better and the foolish command 
the wise ; for the more Tigorouslj jou despise the want of 
sense in others, the more jou will eultirate jour own good 
understanding. 

15. This, then, must be the starting-point for those who 
intend to perform an j part of their duties, and, in addition 
to this, one must be a lover of mankind and a loTcr of the 
state ; for it is impossible to goTem well either horses or 
dogs or men or anjthing else, unless a man delight in that 
to which he has to dcTote his attention. Make the interests 
of the people jour care, and esteem it of the utmost im- 
portance to gOTcm in a manner acceptable to them, 16. 
knowing that, whether thej be oligarchies or other forms of 
goremment, those last the longest which best win the hearts 
of the masses. Tou will be a good popular leader if jou 
neither permit the multitude to commit outrages nor allow 
tbem to suffer them, but contrire that, while the best 
men take the honours, the rest shall suffer no wrong ; for 
these are the first and chief elements of a good consti- 
tution. 17. Of ordinances and customs break up and alter 
such as are not of a good character, and, if possible, be an 
inventor of the best institutions, or if jou cannot do that, 
imitate what is excellent in other countries. Seek for 
laws which are as a whole just and expedient and consistent 
with eadii other, and which, besides this, cause as few dis- 
putes as possible and make the means of settling them 'as 
speedj as possible for the members of the state ; for all 
these qualities ought to belong to well-constituted kws. 18. 
Ifske industries profitable for them, but lawsuits oostlj, 
that thejmajaT<rid the latter and take more eagerljto the 
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former. See that your dedflions on mutual disputes are 
neither partial nor oontradictoiy, but always give the same 
judgment in the same case ; for it is both right and ex- 
pedient that the judgment of kings should be immutable 
on questions of justioe, like well-constituted laws. 19. 
Manage the state just as jou would your family property, 
exhibiting in your establishments a splendour befitting a 
king, and yet observing economy in money matters, that 
you may at once win glory and keep within your means. 
Display magnificence, not in any of those great outlays 
which disappear in a moment.'but in the beauty of your 
belongings and in the bounties you bestow upon your 
friends, as well as in what I haye mentioned before ; for 
expenditure of this kind will still remain your own, while 
at the same time you wiU leaye to those who come after you 
things of more value than the expense you have incurred. 
20. In religious matters do as your ancestors have taught, 
and consider that the richest sacrifice and the highest ser- 
vice is to render yourself as good and just as you can ; 
for there is more hope that such men will win some 
blessing from the gods than those who offer numbers of 
victims. 

Honour your most intimate [friends] in the matter of 
public appointments, but in deed and in truth those who 
are best disposed towards you. 21. Consider your surest 
body-guard to be the virtue of your friends, the goodwill 
of tiie citizens, and your own wisdom ; for it is by these 
means that sovereignties are best obtained and preserved. 

Devote attention to the private homes of your citizens, 
and remember that those who are extravagant are spending 
from your treasures, and that those who are industrious are 
increasing ycur resources ; for all the private property of 
those who dweU in the state belongs to those sovereigns 
who reign welL 22. Through all your life show that you 
reverence truth so deeply that your word is mors to be 
trusted than other men's oaths. 
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Make jour state safe for all foreigners and observant 
of engagements, and pay most respect, not to those visitors 
who bring gifts for you, but to those who claim to get 
something from you; for by honouring them you will get 
more credit with the world. 

2S. Beliere your dtisens of the many fears to which they 
are liable, and do not desire those who do no wrong to be in 
dread ; for as you dispose the minds of others towards you, 
flo you too will feel towards them. Do nothing in anger, 
but simulate anger on a proper occasion. 

Show yourself one to be feared by allowing nothing of 
what is going on to escape you, but lenient by making 
the punishment less than the offence. 24. Show your 
Authority, not by harshness nor by seTerity of punish- 
ment, but by causing all to bow before your imderstand- 
ing and to think that you take counsel for their security 
better than they themselves. Be warlike as concerns know- 
ledge of war and preparation for it, but peaceful in com- 
mitting no unjust aggression. Let your intercourse with 
weaker states be such as you would require that of stronger 
states to be with you. 25. Do not be contentious about every- 
thing, but only about matters that are likely to bring you 
some advantage if you get the better. Consider that paltri- 
ness is shown, not by those who accept a defeat to their* 
advaatage,but bythosewho win a point to their own detri- 



Deem great4K>uled not those who undertake greater 
things thsA they can attain, but those who with noble aims 
are able to cany out what they take in hand. 

26. Envy not those who possess the widest rule, but 
those who use the power they have to the best purpose, 
and consider that you will win perfect happiness, not if you 
mle the whole world amidst fears and dangers and wicked- 
ness, but itf bemg such as you ought to be, and acting as 
befits your existing position* you have moderate desires 
aad fafl in none of them. 27. Make friends, not of all who 
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Hxcocut WM tlM joimg«r son of Eragoniv King of SalamiB in 
Qjproi ; ho gnoeeedod hit ikthor in b.o« 874. Othen plaoo the 
de«th of tho latter ovlior, and tho reign of KiooolM b.o. 880- 
860. Idko hU DiUhor, bo wm » Jmi and upright monarch, who 
twatod his saVJoeto welL His ofaaraotert howerer, was less 
warlike; he oooapied himself mnch with philosophieal sindies, 
and was influential in spreading Hellenio enltore, not only in 
Qypras. hat also in neighbouring eonntries. His oonrt was 
frequented by well-known *' Sophists." It is probable that he 
▼isittd Athene, where he stayed some time, and attended the 
leetnrss of Isoerates ; we haye it on the authority of the latter 
himself that he reoeired Taluable presents from Nieooles, although 
it is doubtful whether his honorarium for the '* Niooeles '* was 
as large as is sUted — ^twen^ talente. The letter was addressed to 
the king soon after his aeoession to the throne. Those who plaee 
this event in b.o. 880 assign it to about b.o. 876. If it is assumed 
that his Dsther did not die until b.o. 874, it must be put some- 
what later. 

like the ** Demonicus,** this is one of the *' paraenetio " or 
^hortatoxy" addresses, whioh are classed as a division of the 
** symbouleutic " or " deliberatiTO ** speeches. 

It is a letter of general advice to Nicodes, setting forth the - 
duties of a monarch towards his subjects. In the introduction 
IsoerateB pointe out that kings suffer from the want of teaching 
and instruction, of whioh they specially stend in need, and con- 
elndes by reproaching the people for always being anxious for 
something ** new," and for neglecting what is profitable. 

The treatise has been attributed to Isoerates of ApoUonia, 
hot the mention of it in the *' Niooeles " (Or. iii. § 11) and the . 
•• Antidosis "* (Or. xt. f { 69-72), in which portions of it are intro- 
duced pieoemeal, is a convincing argument against this assump- 
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1. Whbk men are in the habit, Nioocles, of bringing to 
you kings garments or brass or wrought gold or other 
valuable things of the kind, of which they themselves have 
poor store but you have abundance, it is too clearly mani- 
fest to me that they are not making a present but are carry- 
ing out a commercial transaction, and that they sell their 
wares much more artfully than those who avowedly carry 
on trade. 2. Now, I thought that it would be the noblest 
and most profitable gift and one most becoming me to 
give and you to receive, if I" were able to define what 
habits of life you should strive after and what [prac- 
tices] you should abstain from, so as best to order both 
your state and your royal ofilce. Private men have many 
things to educate them, es|)ecially the want of luxury, 
and the necessity of daily taking thought for their liveli- 
hood; 8. next, the laws under which they happen in each 
case to be* living, and further, freedom of speech and 
the x>ower for friends to rebuke each other and for enemies 
to attack each other's faults without concealment; and 
besides these things, some of the poets also who have 
lived before us have left behind precepts showing how men 
ought to live ; so that owing to all these influences it is likely 
that they will become better men. 4. But princes have no 
advantage of this kind, but those who ought to have re- 
ceived more education than others, when once they have been 
established in power, live all their life unadmonished ; for the 
mass of men do not come into close contact with them, and 
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UuMe who Msociate with them oonyene to please. Indeed, 
being masters of most abundant wealth and the highest 
power, hj failing to make good use of these advantages 
thej hare caused many to doubt which life is more worthy 
of choice— that of those who hold a prirate station but act 
righteously, or that of princes. 5. For, when they look 
merdy at their honours, riches, and power, all deem those 
who are in the position of monarchs to be equal to the gods; 
but, when they lay to heart their fears and perils, and when, 
in their examination of them, they see some slain by the 
last hands that should hare done the deed, and others com- 
pelled to sin against their nearest and dearest, and others 
encountered by both these troubles, they think, on the 
contniy, that any sort of life is more profitable than to 
reign orer all Asia amid such calamities. 6. The cause of 
this inconsistency and confusion of feeling is that tbey 
consider that the office of a king, like that of a priest, can 
be discharged by any man, whereas of all human respon- 
rilnlities it is the greatest, tLnd requires the greatest fore- 
thought. Now, in each indiridual action, to give counsel 
as to the best means of pursuing a right course and of 
preferring blessings while escaping from calamities, is 
the duty of those who are constantly with you; but as 
regards your general line of conduct, what you should aim 
at and to what you should devote yourself, I will endeavour 
to set forth. 7. Whether, indeed, my present when com- 
pleted will be worthy of the design, it is difficult to see at a 
glance £rom the outset ; for many works both in verse and 
prose, which, while yet in the minds of their composers, 
have afforded great expectations, when finished and shown 
to others, have earned a reputation falling tax short of 
what was hoped of them. 8. Not that the attempt i^ 
not laudable, to seek out a neglected field and admonish 
the kingly office. For those who educate private men bene- 
fit them alone^ but if a man should exhort to virtue those 
who rule the multitude, he will profit both classes, those 
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were to pick out the to-called maxims of distinguished 
poets, to which they devoted their greatest efforts, people 
would take the same attitude towards them ; for thejr would 
listen with greater pleasure to the most worthless comedy 
than to such skilful creations as these. 45* But why 
spend time in giviiig particular instances F for if we 
choose to take a general view of human nature, we shall 
find that most men do not take pleasure eitlier in the 
most wholesome food, or in the noblest conduct, or in 
the best actions, or in the most useful creatures, but that 
in every respect their pleasures are opposed to their best 
interests, while those who do their duty in any way are 
thought men of ascetic and laborious lives ; -46. how. 
then, could one please men of this sort by exhortation 
or instruction or any useful discourse, seeing that, in 
addition to what I have said, they envy men of wisdom 
and attribute guilelessness to those who have no under- 
standing, and thus avoid the truth of things, so tliat 
they do not even understand their own affairs, but con- 
sider it a trouble to think about their private business 
while delighted to discuss the affairs of other iK*opIe, 
and would prefer to suffer bodily sickness tlian to 
undergo mental labour and take thought about anything 
needful ? 47. You will find them in society either reviling 
or being reviled, and in solitude not taking counsel, but in- 
dulging in. vain wishes. Now I am not speaking against 
all men, but only against those who are oi>en to the im- 
putations I have made. 48. Moreover, it is clear tlmt 
those who wish either to compose or to write anything accep- 
table to the multitude must seek not for the most useful 
discourses, but for those most full of fables; for men 
delight to listen to such, just as they delight to look at 
games and contests. For this reason we may well admire 
both the works of Homer and of the first inventors of the 
tragic drama, because, with an insight into human nature, 
they have made fuU use of both these kinds of enjoyment 
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for their works ; 49. for Homer told fables conoeming the 
eonteste and battles of the demi-gods, and the tragedians 
reduced fables into the form of contests and actions, so that 
we should not only hear them but also see them. With such 
examples* then, before us, proof is afforded to those who 
desire to carrj away the minds of their audience, that they 
must abstain from admonition and advice, and must only 
say such things as they see that crowds most delight in. 

50. Now, I have pursued this subject because I think 
that it is your duty, as being not one of the multitude, 
but a king over many men, not to be of the same mind 
as the world, nor to judge serious things or wise men 
by the pleasure they give, but to test them in the light 
of useful actions, 51. especially since those who are en- 
gaged in philosophy, while differing as to mental train- 
ing, some saying that it is by disputation, others by 
political discussion, others by other methods that their 
followers will become wiser, all agree in this, that the well- 
educated man must acquire the power of taking counsel 
from these respective sources. 52. Tou should therefore 
keep clear of disput<2d points, and test mankind on the 
footing of what is generally agreed, if ]>ossible, observing 
them when they are giving counsel in times of difficulty, or, 
if that cannot be done, when they are making general 
statements about affairs. Those who have no conception 
of what is required, reject (for it is plain that if a man is 
of no use himself he will not make another man wise 
either) ; 58. but those who have intelligence, and are able 
to see farther than other people, hold in estimation and 
honour, knowing that a good counsellor is the most useful 
and princely of all possessions. And consider that those 
make your reign most great who can most improye your 
understanding. 

54 Now I have exhorted you to the extent of my know- 
ledge, and I honour you by these means which I possess, 
and do you choose that others also, as I said at the beginning, 
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should bring you not the usual gifts, which you purchase 
at a fur higher price from those who giro them than you 
would in the market, but such gifts as even by the roughest 
usage without a single day's intermission you will nerer 
wear out, but will even make greater and more valuable. 



\ 



NICOCLES OR THE CYPRIANS. 



Tms '^spaaeh *' is the eompftiiioii of the iMi It is elear from, 
tiio fpoeeh itMlf thst it cannot hsTO been written nntil the king 
hsd been some litUe time on the thzona The earliest date to 
whieh it has been assigned is b,o. 872 ; some, withoat giving a 
definite year, plaoe it somewhere between b.o. 872-865. It is 
not addressed to the whole people, but only to the most dis- 
tingnished dtiiens, who had been ealled together by Niooeles 
for the purpose of hearing it. As the last disoomse showed the 
dnty of a king to his snbjeets, so this sets forth the eonverse 
duty of snbjeets to their king. It contains a defenee of monarchy 
as compared with other forms of government, which does not 
represent the real opinions of Isocrates. This is followed by 
praises of the reign of Niooeles, which sound rather strange 
wLm pat into the king's own month ; he boasts of his descent, 
and the services he has rendered to his people, promising to 
eontinae as he has begun* And the discourse concludes with 
nunrsl advice to his subjects, impressing upon them how much 
they owe him, and the way they must behave in order to make 
the state prosperous and flourishing.* 

* The trsaliae is a]so called *' Symnachicos'' in the^ugument of 
an nakaown grammarian, as bebg addressed to the "allies" as 
well as the Mbjests of Nklaa. 
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1. Thbbb are people who are hostile to oratory and censure 
those who study philosophy, alleging that they pursue 
such studies for the sake not of virtue but of selfish 
advantage. I should like, then, to hear from those who 
are of that opinion for what reason they blame those who 
desire to speak well, while they praise those who wish 
to act aright; for if acts of selfishness pain them, we 
shall find such acts arising with greater frequency and 
to a higher degree from deeds than from words. 2. 
Further, too, it is strange if they are ignorant of this — 
that we are reverent in matters of religion, and cultivate 
justice and practise the rest of the virtues, not in order 
that we may come off worse than other people, but that we 
may spend our life enjoying as many blessings as possible ; 
so thai we ought not to bUme those circumstances which 
enable a man in the course of virtue to advance his selfish 
interests, but we should blame the men who go wrong in 
their actioiis or deceive by their words and do not make 
just use of them. 

8. I am surprised that those who hold this view do not 
speak ill also of wealth and strength and courage. For 
if on account of those who do wrong and tell lies they 
dislike oratory, they ought equally to condemn all other 
advantages ; for equally among those who possess other 
advantages it will be found that some do wrong and injure 
many by means of these advantages. 4. In fact it is not 
fair, if some men strike those they meet, to lay the blame 
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on ftrangth, nor because men Idll tliose whom thejr ought 
notk to revile courage, nor generalljto shift the wickedness 
of men on to circumstances, but we should blame the men 
themselTes who abuse good things and with means adapted 
to benefit their fellow-countiTmen endeavour to do them 
hurt 5. But as it is, neglecting in this way to make a 
distinction in each case, thqr are ill-disposed to all discus- 
sion, and thej have made the great mistaJce of not perceiving 
that thejr are quarrelling with the very quality which of 
an that are to be found in human nature is most produc- 
tive of good things. For in the rest of our endowments 
we do not in any way excel the other animals, but we are 
inferior to many of them both in swiftness and in strength 
and in other &culties ; 6. but by the presence in us of the 
power of persuading each other and of disclosing to our 
own kind whatever we take counsel about, we have not 
only escaped from the life of wild boasts, but we have come 
together and founded cities, established laws, and dis- 
covered arts, and nearly eveiything devised by our means 
has been provided for us by the help of the faculty of 
discourse. 7. For this faculty it is that laid down the 
laws concerning things just and unjust, base and honour- 
able; without which ordinances we should not be able 
to live with <me another. By this faculty we convict the 
bad, and extol the good. By means of this we educate the 
foolish and prove the wise ;! for we take right ^course 
as the greatest proof of wise judgment, and discourse which 
is true and law-abiding and just is an image of a good 
and faithful mind. 8. It is with this faculty too that we 
both dispute on doubtful questions and inquire into what 
is unknown ; for the same arguments by which we per- 
suade others in speech, we also use in our deliberations, 
and so, while we giro the title of rhetoricians to those 
who 'can speak in public, we attribute prudent counsel 
to all who can best discourse of albirs in the privacy of 
their own minds. 
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9. To sum up oonoemiag this faculty, we shall find that 
no wise action is done without the help of discourse, but 
that discourse is the guide of all deeds and of all thoughts, 
and is most employed by those who possess the greatest in- 
telligence ; so that those who dare to speak evil of educators 
and followers of philosophy are as deserving of hatred as 
those who violate the shrines of the gods. 

10. Now I approve of all discourses which can benefit 
us even in a small degree ; not but what I deem noblest and 
most kingly and most befitting me those which advise con- 
cerning moral conduct and political institutions, and of 
these such as teach rulers how to treat the people, and 
private individuals how to behave towards their rulers ; for 
it is by these means that I see states becoming happiest 
and greatest 

11. Now the one part of the subject, how to reign, you 
have already heard from Isocrates ; that which follows, the 
duty of subjects, I will endeavour to set forth, not with any 
hope of surpassing him, but because this is the subject on 
which it is most suitable for me to discourse to you. For 
if through my not disclosing what I ¥rish you to do you 
shoidd mistake my sentiments, I could not reasonably be 
angry with you ; but if, after a public statement by me, 
none of my wishes should be followed, I should have a 
right to censure any who disobeyed. 

12. Now I think that I should best exhort and induce 
you to remeitnber my words and obey them, not by confining 
myself to giving counsel and leaving off after an enumera- 
tion of precepts, but by demonstrating to you first, that 
we ought to be content with our existing political constitu- 
tion, not only for necessity's sake, nor even because we live 
under it all our lives, but because it is the best of all con- 
stitutions ; 18. and secondly, that I do not hold this rule by 
lawlessness or usurpation, but by law divine and human, by 
reason both of my original ancestors and of my father and 
of myself. For when I have made these things plain before 
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yon, who will not oondenm himself to the Bevorest penalty 
it he should disobey my counsel and ordinances ? 

14. Concerning political constitutions, then (for that 

was my starting-point), I think that all consider it a 

most monstrous thing that good and wicked men should 

be held in the same estimation, but think it most reasonable 

that a distinction should be recognized between them, and 

that those who are unlike should not win like rewards, but 

that men should fareand receive honouraccording to their in- 

dividual merits. 15. Now oligarchies and democraciesseekin 

either ease equality for those who share political rights, and 

what is highly thought of amongst them is that none should 

have an advantage over another; which is to the interest 

of wicked men ; but monarchies confer most on the best 

man, second honours on the man who comes next to him, 

third and fourth places to the rest according to the same 

principle. And if this is not everywhere realiased, still the 

design of the constitution is of that kind. 16. And indeed 

all will allow that absolute sovereignties are better able 

to see through both the characters and actions of men. 

Would not, then, every wise man prefer to have a part 

in that kind of constitution in which his good qualities 

will not lie hidden, rather than to be carried on with the 

multitude without anyone recognising what manner of man 

he is? Then, again, we should be right in judging this so 

much milder than other constitutions in proi>ortidn as it is 

easier to apply the mind to the sentiments of a single man 

than to seek to please many various minds. 1 7. Now that it 

b pleasanter and milder and more just, one could show for 

many reasons, not but that it is easy to see this at aglance 

by means of the above considerations; but as regards 

the lemaining points, we should best observe the superior 

exesillenoe of monarchies for taking necessary counsel and 

actioD, by pladng the most important spheres of action 

side by side, and endeavouring to bring them to the test. 

Those, then, who year by year enter upon their offices 
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retire into private life before underBtanding state afEairs or 
gaining any experience of them; 18. but those who are 
oontinuously in charge of the same afEairs, even if their 
natural abilitj is inferior, are yet in experience at least far 
in advance of others. 

Then, again, the former neglect many things through 
looking to each oth^, while the latter overlook nothing, 
knowing that everything must be done through them. 
In addition to this, those who rule in oligarchies and 
democracies injure the public interests by reason of their 
contending ambitions ; while monarchical rulers, not having 
anyone to be jealous of, do what is best in all cases as far 
as possible. 19. Moreover, the former fall into arrear in the 
transaction of business ; for they spend most of their time 
over their private affairs, and, when they meet in council, they 
are more frequently to be found disputing than deliberating 
in common ; the latter, on the other hand, have no meet- 
ings in council, nor times appointed for them, but, being 
occupied day and night in public business, let no oppor- 
tunities slip, but do everything at the proper moment. 20. 
Further, the former are ill-affected towards each other, 
and would like their predecessors in office as well as their 
successors to -govern the state as badly as possible, that 
they themselves may get as much credit as they can; 
while monarchs, on the contrary, being during all their 
life masters of affairs, are possessed with feelings of good 
will which -also last for all time. 21. But the greatest 
difference is this : the one class of rulers apply their mind 
to public affairs as if they were their own concern, the 
others as if they were the concern of other people, and for 
advisers on these affairs the latter take the most audacious 
of the common people, while the former take the wisest 
men whom they can select from all, and while other rulers 
honour those who can speak before crowds, monarchs 
honour those who know how to deal with a&irs. 

22. But it is not only in the common round of everyday 
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buaiiiets that monarchies exod, but they also have grasped 
all the taperior adTantages which arise in war. For to raise 
forces and make use of them, so as either to escape notice 
or to attiact observation» either to persuade or to coeroe» 
to buy of some and win others by other kinds of service 
—all these things are more in the power of absolute 
soToreignties than, of other forms of constitution. And 
this may be proved no less from actual events than from 
alignments. 28. For in the first place the Persian power 
we all know to have attained such greatness, not because 
of the wisdom of individuals, but because they more than 
other nations reverence the kingly office; and in the 
second place we know that Dionysius the tyrant,^ who 
received the rest of SicQy reduced to devastation, and his 
own countiy in a state of siege, not only freed it from the 
existing dangers, but made it greatest among the Hellenic 
states ; 24. and, moreover, we know that the Carthaginians 
and the Lacedaemonians, who enjoy the best constitution 
of all the Hellenes, though they are under an oligarchy at 
home, prefer a monarchy in time of war. And one could 
show that even the Athenian state, which has the most 
hatred for absolute monarchies, fails when it sends out a 
number of generals, but succeeds when it meets dangers by 
the employment of one only. 25. What clearer proof - 
then could one give than such instances as these that 
monarchies are far superior to other constitutions ? For 
we see at once that those who are perpetually subject to 
absolute rule possess the greatest means of power, and 
that those who have a good oligarchy, in the matters they 
are most anxious about, establish as master of their armies 
in one case a single general, in the other a king, while 
those who hate absolute sovereignties fail to achiere their 
objects whenever they send out a number of commanders. 
26. And if we must refer also to antiquity, it is said that 

^ SesOr.v.iOS. 
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the gods too have Zeus for their king. If this stoiy is true 
about them, it is dear that they too prefer this order of 
things ; if on the other hand no one knows the truth, but 
it is we that of our own imaginations have formed this 
supposition about them, it is a proof that all of us hold 
monarchy in the highest honour ; for we should never have 
said that the gods employed it, if we did not consider that 
it far excelled other forms of goYemment. 27. Now on 
the subject of political constitutions, how far one is better 
than another, it is not possible either to ascertain or to speak 
exhaustiyely ; yet, nevertheless, for the needs of the present 
at all events, sufficient has already been said about them. 
Now to show that we rightfully hold our rule, the argument 
is much shorter and more generally acknowledged than what 
has gone before. 28. For who does not know that Teuoer,^ 
the original founder of our race, taking with him the ances- 
tors of the rest of my fellow-citizens, sailed hither, founded 
the state for them, and apportioned the country among them, 
and that my father Evag^ras' recovered the rule which 
others had lost, after undergoing the greatest dangers, and 
produced so great a revolution that Phoenicians ' no longer 
reign over Salaminians, but in their stead the former rulers 
now again occupy the throne? 
29. There remains, therefore, of the task I proposed, to 

^ On hia return from Troy, after the death of his brother Ajax, 
Teucer wab bani»hed from tlie inland of Solamis in tlie Saronic 
Galf, by his father Telamon, because he had failed to avenge his 
brother's death. By the advice of Apollo, he sailed to Cypnm, 
where he founded a dty called Salamis : see Horace, Odes L 7, 21. 

' See Oration ix. 

* The Phoenicians very early gained a footing in Hellas and its 
islands. There was a tradition tliat Cadmus led a Phoenician 
colony into the heart of Boeotia, and founded a town called Cadmea, 
which afterwards became tlie citadel of Thebes. There seems no 
doubt, from the names, order, and forms of the letters, that the 
Greek alphabet was derived f^m the Phoenician. For the Phoe- 
nidaas in Qypros, see Or. ix. g 10. 
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say something about myself /that you may know that your 
king is such a person, that not only on account of my 
ancestors, but also on my own merits, I should fairly be 
thought to deserve eren greater honour than I receiye. I 
think that all will allow that the most precious of the 
virtues are temperance and justice. SO. For not only do 
they benefit us on their own account, but if we should wish 
to inquire into the natures, powers, and uses of things, we 
shall find that such qualities as do not partake of these 
kinds of virtue are the cause of great evils, while such as 
are based on justice and temperance benefit in many ways 
the life of man. Now if any of my predecessors enjoyed 
fsme by reason of these virtues, I think that I too am 
entitled to a share in the same glory. 

31. Now my justice you will best see from the following 
circumstance. Finding, when I came into power, the 
royal treasury empty, all our resources exhausted, and 
public a&irs full of confusion and requiring great care, 
watchfulness, and expense, though I knew that others 
in similar crises tried to right their afburs by every 
possible shift, and were compelled to do many things 
repugnant to their disxxwitions, 32. 1 nevertheless was not 
corrupted by any one even of these considerations, but so 
righteously and well did I devote attention to afiEairs that 
I omitted no means by which it was possibfe for the state 
to increase and to make progress towards happiness. 
Towards my fellow-dtisens I behaved with such mildness 
that no banishments, or executions, or confiscations of pro- 
perty* or any other calamity of that kind has taken place in 
my reign. 38. When Hellas was inaccessible to us on 
account of the war which had arisen, and we were being 
harried on evexy side, I removed most of our difficulties, 
paying some in full and others in part* asking for delay 
tma some, and with others seeking reconciliation as far as 
I could on the subject of their complaints. And, more* 
over* when the inhabitants of the island were still ill- 
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disposed towards us and at the same time the Great Kiug, 
though formally on friendly terms with us, was in fact our 
bitter enemy, I appeased both these sources of hostility, by 
zealous service to the king, and by just behaviour to the 
others. 84. So far am I from coveting what belongs to 
others, that whereas pther rulers, on possessing even a 
small superiority of power over their neighbours, take 
slices off their territory, and seek to gain an unfair advan- 
tage, I, on the contrary, have not even thought right to 
accept land offered to me, but I prefer by justice to possess 
my own countiy only, rather than by wickedness to win a 
dominion many times the size of that whicli I now enjoy. 

85. But why need I spend time in mentioning ever^' 
detail, especially when I can in one word give a clear 
description of myself? It will be acknowledged that I 
have never yet done wrong to any man, but have done 
services to many, both of my countrymen and of other 
Hellenes, and have given greater gifts to both than all my 
predecessors on the throne together. Tet aU who pride them- 
selves on justice, and profess to be above money ought to be 
able to speak of themselves in as excessive a strain of praise. 

86. Now, further, as to temperance I have yet greater 
things to tell. For since I knew that all men think most of 
all of their children and wives, and are especially angry 
with those who commit offences against them, and that 
an insult offered to them causes the greatest evils, and that 
owing to it lAany have before how perished both among 
private citizens and among men in power, I therefore 
avoided so completely these causes of trouble, that from 
the time I came to the throne, it will be acknowledged that 
I have never had intercourse with any but my own wife. 
37. I was not unaware that rulers enjoy a good repute 
with the multitude who merely observe justice towards 
their own countrymen while providing themselves with 
their pleasures from other sources ; but I wished at once 
to remove myself as far as possible from suspicions of 
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that kind, and to make my conduct an example to the 
leit of my countrymen, knowing that the people are wont to 
•pmd their lives in following thoee practices with which they 
see their rulers occupying themselyes. 88. Then, too, I 
thought it was the duty of kings to be as much better than 
priTate individuals as the honours which they receive are 
greater than theirs, and that it was monstrous conduct for 
men to compel others to live in an orderly way, while they 
themselTcs do not show more temperance than their sub- 
jects. 89. Besides, I saw that, while in other matters the 
majority of mankind obtained the mastery, even the best 
were overcome by the desires which relate to boys and 
women; I wished, therefore, to show myself capable of 
firmness in matters in which I proposed to excel, not only 
ordinaiy men, but even those who pride themselves on their 
virtue. 40. More than that, I considered that men were 
guilty of great wickedness who, after taking a wife, and 
entering upon a life-long association, are not content with 
the arrangement they have made, but by their own indul- 
gences pain those whom they expect never to cause them 
any pain, and while in other associations of life they behave 
fsirly, do wrong in their dealings towards their wives, 
whom it was their greater duty to protect in proportion as 
they are nearer and dearer to them and of greater value - 
than other people. 41. Then again, such kings do not know 
that they are sowing the seeds of factions and quarrels 
within thdr palaces. Yet those who reign as they ought 
should endeavour not only to keep in harmony the state 
which they rule, but also their own house and the place in 
which they dwell ; for all these things are the acts of tem- 
perance and justice. 42. Nor did I hold the same opinion 
about the rearing of children an most kings, and I did not 
think it right to get some children from a mother of 
humble birth and others from one of higher estate, nor to 
leave some of them bastards and others laue-bom, but that 
all should be able to trace back the same origin both on 
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the father's and on the mother^a side, among mortals to my 
father Evagoras, and among demi-gods to the sons of 
Aeacus,^ and among gods to Zens, and that none of my off- 
spring should be depriyed of this noble birth. 

48. Now among many inducements which I have to 
abide by this course of conduct, I haye been especially 
encouraged by seeing, that while courage and deyemess 
and other quidities of good repute are shared even by many 
iMid men, justice and temperance are the peculiar posses- 
sions of good and true men. I considered it, therefore, the 
noblest thing to excel other men, if it were possible, in those 
-yirtues in which the wicked haye no part, but which are the 
snost genuineand stedfast and descrying the greatest pxaises. 
44. For these reasons and on these reflections I haye with 
especial earnestness cultiyated temperance, and of pleasures 
I haye chosen not those occasioned by deeds whi<^ giye no 
honour, but those inspired by the fame attending manly 
excellence. Now we should not test all yirtues alike in the 
same aort of drcumatancea, but juatice in poverty, tem- 
perance in poaitiona of power, and aelf-maateiy in the years 
of youth. 45. It will be aeen, then, that I haye on all theae 
occaaiona giyen proof of my character. When I waa left in 
need of money I behayed ao juatly aa to injure none of my 
countrymen ; when I got power, ao that I could do whateyer 
I wiahed, I proyed more temperate than thoae in a priyate 
atation ; and both theae difficultiea Imaatered at that time 
of life in whicK we ahould find the majority of men com- 
mitting moat faulta in their conduct. 46. Now before 
another audience I ahould perhapa haye heaitated to aay 
these thinga ; not that I do not take pride in my achieye- 
snenta, but for fear that my words might not be belieyed ; 
but you are witneaaea for me. of the truth of all that I 
haye aaid. Now it ia indeed right to commend and admire 

^ Zeus waa the father of Aeacos, Aeaous ol TeUmon, and Tela- 
mon of Teuoer. Aeacns, Biinos, and Rhadamanthns were the 
judges of the infernal regions i see Or. ix. i 14 §gq» 
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thofle who are orderly hj nature, but still more those who 
are so in obedience to reason; 47. for those who are 
tempemte by chance and not by purpose, might by chance 
alio be led astray, but those who, in addition to their 
natural bent, haye also the conviction that virtue is greatest 
of good things, will clearly remain in this position all their 
life. 

The reason why I have prolonged the discourse both 
about myself and about the other things which I have 
spoken of, is that I may leave you no excuse for not 
carrying out willingly and readily whatever I advise and 
command. 

48. Now I say that each one of you ought to perform his 
appointed duty carefully and faithfully ; for in whichever 
of these respects you faJl short, it necessarily follows that 
in that respect your actions are faulty. Therefore do not 
neglect or despise a single one of the tasks enjoined upon 
you, with tbe idea that things do not depend upon it, but 
busy yourselves about them on the understanding that 
the whole will be good or ill according to each of the 
parts. 49. Take trouble over my business as well as your 
own, and do not consider a small reward the honours which 
they receive who superintend our affairs with success. 
Abstain from what belongs to others, that you may more 
securely possess your own homes. You ought to be 
towaxds others such as you expect me to prove towards 
you. 50. Do not make haste to be rich rather than to 
have a good reputation, remembering that both among 
Hdlenes and barbarians those who have the greatest repu- 
tations for virtue are masters of the greatest wealth. 
Consider that money transactions which are contrary to 
justice will bring not wealth but peril. Do not think getting 
to be gain and spending to be loss ; for neither of these 
has always the same effect, but whichever of them happens 
in season and, at the call of virtue, benefits those who do it. 
51. Do not show signs of unwillingness in respect to even 
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'. one of my oommands ; for those of you who make theniBelves 
lueful in the greatest number of my affiurs, will confer 

' most benefits upon their o?m houses. Whatever each one 
of you is conscious of in his own heart, consider that I too 

, shall not fail to perceive it, but imagine that even if my 
body is not present, my mind is at hand to see what is 
going on ; for with thitf conviction you will be more tempe- 
rate in all your deliberations. 52. Conceal nothing either 
of what you possess, or of what you do, or of what you 
purpose to effect, knowing that about matters which are 
kept secret there muBt of necessity arise many apprehen- 
sions. Do not seek to perform your duties as a citizen in 
a tricky or underhand way, but so simply and openly that 
it would not be easy for anyone to slander you even if 
he wished it. Put your actions to the test and count 
those amongst them bad which you wish to do without 
my knowledge, but good when I should think better of 
you on hearing of them. 58. Do not keep silence if you 
see any men with wicked designs against my rule, but de- 
nounce them, and consider that tliose who assist conceal- 
ment deserve the same punishment as the offenders. 
Attribute good fortune not to those who escape detection 
when they do anything wrong, but to those who commit no 

i offence at all; for it is reasonable that the former should 
suffer the same evils as they themselves inflict, and that 
the latter should earn the gratitude which they deserve. 

54. Do not.establish political clubs or unions without 
ray sanction ; for confederacies of that sort may achieve 
advantages under other constitutions, but are dangerous 
under monarchies. Abstain not only from offences, but 
also from practices of such a nature that suspicion must 
necessarily attend them. Consider my friendship to be the 
safest and surest of alL 55. Preserve the existing condi- 
tion of things and do not desire any change of constitution, 
knowing that political troubles must of necessity destroy 
states, and make private homes desolatOi Do not think 
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that it is odIj tbeir natuxal dispositions which cause abso- 
lute rnlera to be harsh or mild, but also the conduct of 
the dtiiens ; for manj hare before now been compelled 
on account of the nusbehaviour of their subjects to rule 
with greater scTeritj than their own inclination suggested. 
Take courage as much on account of your own yirtue as of 
my mildness. 56. Consider my safety to be your own 
security ; for if my fortunes are on a good footing yours 
also will be in the same condition. You must be submis- 
sire towards my authority, abiding by customs and pre- 
senring the royal laws, but splendid in your public services 
on behalf of the state and in the other tasks imposed upon 
you by me. 

57. Persuade young men to virtue, not only by exhorta- 
tions but by giring them indications in your actions of 
what good men ought to be. Teach your children to obey 
the king, and accustom them to attend as much as possible 
to this branch of education ; for if they learn to be good 
subjects they will be able to goYcm many, and if they are 
futhfnl and just they will share our rewards ; but if they 
pcore bad men they will risk the loss of their existing 
possessions, 58. Consider that you will hand down to 
your children the greatest and surest riches if you can 
leare them our goodwill. Consider most miserable and 
unfortunate those who hare prored untrustworthy to those 
who trusted them ; for it follows that such men must pass 
the rest of their time in dejection and in fear of CTexythiDg, 
trusting their friends no more than their enemies. 59. 
En^y not those who possess the most wealth, but those 
who are conscious of no guilt ; for it is in such a frame of 
mind that a man can pass his life most pleasantly. Do 
not think that rice can profit more than rirtue, and that 
only its name is more hateful, but consider that the effects 
of things correspond to the names they hare sererally 
aoquiied* 60. Bo not be jealous of those who hold the 
first place in my faTouf, but compete with them, and try. 
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by rendering yourselyes excellent, to attain equality with 
the foremost. Think it jour duty to love and honour 
-whomsoeTer the king lorefl and honours, that from me too 
you may meet with the same regard. Think of me in my 
absence as you speak in my presence. 61. Display your 
loyalty to us in deeds rather than in words. Do not inflict 
on the rest of the world Outrages at which you are indignant 
when you suffer them yourselres at the hands of others. 
Do not practise in action what you denounce in speech. 
Expect your fortune to be such as are your thoughts about 
us. Do not merely praise good men, but also imitate 
them. 62. Consider my words to be laws and endeavour to 
abide by them, knowing that those of you who best carry 
out what I wish will soonest have the opportunity of living 
as they themselves wish. The sum of what I have said is 
that, just as you think those subject to your authority 
should behave to you, so you too ought to behave towards 
my authority. 

63. Now if you do this, why need I speak at length as to 
what will follow P For if I continue to act as I have done 
in the past, and you to render me loyal service, you will 
speedily see your life improved, my dominion increased, 
and the state grown happy. 64. It were worth while, 
then, for the sake of such great blessings, to leave nothing 
undone, but to endure any toils and dangers; and you 
now have it in your power to achieve all this, without any 
hardship, if only you will be faithful and just 
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In the ** Panegyrioos,** ih« moit fiunoiu of all the wrilingt of 
Isoorates, we first meet with a dear exposition of his dominant 
political idea— the fonnat^on of a nnion of the Greeks to carry 
on war against Persia^ It takes its name firom the " Panegyreis,*' 
or great public festivals, such as the Panathenaea at Athens* or 
the pan*Hellenic festival at Olympia.' Oorgias, Lysias, and 
others had already composed speeches which were delivered at 
* Olympia (Olympiac speeches), and it is probable that Isocrates 
here has in mind the festival at Olympia. It is not likely that 
the speech was ever actually delivered, although we are told, 
on the authority of Philostratus, that it was. The rethring dis- 
position of Isocrates, his lack of self-confidence, and his poor- 
ness of voice, seem to go against this. It is conddered possible 
that ho may have deputed some one else to deliver it for him ; 
and that it afterwards was put into circulation by copies being 
sent round to the various Greek states,* According to the state- 
ment of Quintilian, Isocrates was ten years engaged in its com- 
position. Its date is approximately fixed as the latter part of 
the summer of b,o. 880, 

At the time when the speech was written Sparta was the 
ruling power in Greece, Artaxerxes IL was master of the Asiatic 
Greeks, and the Aegean was overrun by pirates, so that there 
was evezy need of someone to rouse the Athenians to re-assert 
their supremacy. 

After apologizing for coming forward to speak, Isocrates pro- 
ceeds to recount the services rendered by Athens to Hellas 
generaUy, and to particular states in early times, dwelling upon 
the rivah^ of Athens and Sparta during the Persian wars. The 
first division of the speech concludes with a defence of the 
Athenians against the charge of having behaved with cruelty 
towards the confederate states, and a contrast between the 
past and preeent condition of the city, now that it is under the 
arbitrary rule of Sparta, 

^ Gillies, in his translation of this speech, wrongly givee the 
title as « Paaegyriok of Athens.** 
* See Sandys, Introd,, p. zlL 
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In ill* Moond part of the ipMoh he noomiiMocU thai Athens 
and Sparta ihoald ^k their differenoee, and agree npon united 
aetioo, eepeoiallj when snoh a Ikvonrable opportunity preeente 
itaelt The Perdaaiv he aayi, are weak, and have their hands 
lUl: the mieeiy of the Hellenee hai reaehed its height, and, 
under the eiroumstanoes, even existing treaties should not pre* 
Tent us firom deekring war; and a united eampaign against 
oar hevsdiiaiy Ibee will tend to enhance the reputation of the 



ABOUMENT.V 

The s p e e e h was written at the time when the Laoedaemonians 
were rulers of the Hellenes and we were in a state of humilia- 
tion. It summons the Hellenes to a eampaign against the bar- 
barians, and disputes with the Lacedaemonians the right to the 
headship of Hellas. Having adopted this as my theme, I prove 
thai Ihe oi^ has been the cause of all the blessings enjoyed hy 
the Hellenes. Having clearly marked off the subject of such 
benefits, and wishing to prove still more clearly thai the head- 
ship belongs to Athens, I next attempt to show, in regard to 
iheee points, thai it is the due of the city to receive honour 
noeh mcM by reason of the dangers it has diced in war than 
en aceoonl of all the other beneftte it has conferred upon Hellas. 

^ lUs aigument was written by Isocratee himself, see Or. zv. 
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1. I HATS often wondered that those who conyene the 
great f estiTals ^ and have establiBhed athletic contests,' have 
deemed physical excellence worthy of such great rewards, 
and yet to those who have in^Tidnallj toiled for the 
public good, and have so formed their minds as to be 
able to benefit others as well as themselves, to these, I say, 
they have allotted no honour, 2. for whom they ought to 
have had more consideration ; for if the athletes were to 
acquire twice the strength they possess, no advantage 
would accrue to other men ; but if one man were to con* 
ceive a wise thought all would reap the enjoyment of his 
understanding who were willing to share in it. 8. Yet I 
was not so discouraged by this as to yield to indifference ; 
but thinking that the reputation which my speech would 
win by its unassisted merit would be a sufficient reward, I 
am here to advise you concerning war against the bar- 
barians ' and harmony among ourselves. I am not un- 
aware, that many of tiiose who daim to teach the public,* 

^ The national festivals of the Olympian, Isthmian, Nemean, 
and Pythian games, with reference also to the special festivals of 
different states, sudi as the Dionysia at Athens and the Heea* 
tombaea at Argos. 

* The Pentathlum (jumping, running, quoit-throwing, javelin* 
throwing, and wrestling), and the Pancratium (boxing and wrestling 
combined). 

* A very common term for those who could not speak Greek, 
not necessarily " barbarians,** as we understand the word. 

^ For the SopMtU, or professors of wisdom, see Introd., if 1, ?• 
The special ref erenee here is to Oorgias. 
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haTe attempted thii labject, 4. but, in the first place. I hope 
to show such superiority that it may be thought that others ^ 
hare as jet said nothing upon these matters, and at the 
same time I hare aheadj come to the conclusion that the 
bestspeeches are those which deal with the greatest subjects, 
display most clearly the ability of the speakers, and giro 
most assistance to the audience ; and of such speeches the 
present is one. 5. Further, the occasion has not yet 
gone by, so as to render it useless now to make mention of 
these things. For it is only time to cease speaking when 
either the business in hand is oTer, and it is no longer 
necessary to take counsel about it, or when the discussion 
is seen to haTe reached its limit, so that other speakers 
haTe no means left of carrying it further. 6. But so 
long as erents are going on just as before, and what has 
been said is inadequate, how can we aToid applying thought 
and study to this address, which, if it be rightly carried 
out» will release us from our ciTil war, from the present 
omfnsion, and from most serious troubles P 7. In addition 
to this, if it were possible to represent the same subjects in 
one way only, it might haTe been supposed a superfluous 
task to weary one*s hearers by s|)eaking again in the same 
fMhion as former speakers; 8. but since the nature of 
ontoiy renders it possible to describe the same things in 
many different ways — to bring great matters to a low 
IcTel, and iuTCst small things with importance ; to tell 
old stories in modem fashion, and speak of recent cTcnts 
in the style of ancient history — we must no longer aToid 
those subjects on which others haTe spoken before us, but 
we must try to speak better than they. 9. For the cTents 
which are past are left as a common heritage to us all, but 
to apply them in season, and form a right conception of 
each erent, and to arrange* them aright in words is the 



^ Another rendering is t '* that it may appear to others (tLa, my 
andlsBos) that »M>Aini» hga mm yat been said.'' 
* Othsis simply ** to reptessnt'* The translation glTsn refers 
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peculiar gift of the wise. 10. Now I think that a rerj 
great advance would be made in every pursuit, and especially 
in the practical study of literary expression,* if admiration 
and honour were to be bestowed in practical affairs not so 
much on those who take the first step in anything, as on 
those who bring it in each case to the most successful con- 
clusion, and in oratory, not so much on those who seek a 
subject on which no one has ever spoken before, as on 
those who know how to treat their subject in a manner 
which is beyond the powers of anyone else. 

11. And yet some find fault with discourses which are 
beyond the powers of common men,' and are over elabo- 
rated ; and they have made so great a mistake as to judge 
compositions which have been written with the object of 
surpassing others by the standard of forensic contests 
about private contracts, as if both ought to be of the same 
kind, instead of the one being framed with a view to sim- 
plicity and the other for display ; or as if they themselves 
could discern the happy mean, while a master of elaborate 
diction would not be able to speak in plain or simple 
language. 12. Now it is clear that these men only com- 
mend those who axe like themselves ; but I have nothing 
to do with such, but I look to those who will accept no 
careless statements, but will indignantly reject them, and 
will seek to find something in my words which they will 
not find in others. To such hearers I will address myself 
on the subject before me, having first made bold to add a 
few words concerning my sell 13. Others I see striving 
to mollify their audience in their introductory remarks, 
making excuses for what they propose to say, and alleging 

to Uie threefold daty of the oralor as given in Cicero, Orator, xiv. 
43, ** tria vUUnda iunt ortUori: fptid dietU et quo quidqas loco U 
quomodo,** 

' See Introd., 1 6, for the meaning of the term "philosophy" 
in tlie writings of Isoeratea. 

* Or, ** which are beyond the range of (tLa, are over the heads 
of) onUnaiy hearers.** 
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tttlier that the^r have had to make their preparations offhand^ 
or that it is difficalt to find words adequate to the greatness 
of their subject-xnatter. 14 But for me, if I do not do 
justice both to mj subject and to mj own reputation, and 
to the long experience of mj life,' as well as to the time I 
haTe spent orer this address, I bid you have no mercj for 
me, but hold me in ridicule and contempt ; for there is 
nothing of that sort that I do not desenre to suffer, if, 
while making such great promises, I show no superiority 
to others. Let these remarks, then, serre as an iotroduction 
with regard to mj personal pretensions. 

15. Turning to public affairs, there are men who, as soon 
as erer they come forward to speak, advise us that we ought 
to make up our mutual enmities and turn against the 
barbarian, and they enumerate the calamities that have 
befallen us owing to the civil war, and the advantages that' 
would arise from the proposed campaign against him. Now 
although these men speak truly, they do not start from 
the best point for enabling themselves to bring this about. 
1& The Hellenes are either subject to us or to the Laoe« 
daemonians ; for the forms of constitution by which they 
govern their states have divided most of them in this way.' 
Whoever, then, thinks that the others will unite in any 
good policy before he has reconciled those who are at their 
head, is a mere simpleton, and out of touch with practical 
afbura. 17. But if a man does not merely aim at personal 
disiday, but wishes to effect something, he must seek for 
audi arguments as shall persuade these two states to share 
and share alike, to divide the supremacy,' and to win from 
the barbarians those advantages which now they desire 
should accrue to them from the Hellenes. 18. Now our 
commonwealth would be easily induced to take this course, 
but the Lacedaemonians are for the present stUl hard to 

* He was in his fifty-seventh year. 

' lato demoencles under Athens, or oligarchies under Spartat 

' Athens rseslviiig the saprema^ on sea, Sparta on land. 
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persuade, for they have inherited an erroneous notion that 
it is their ancestral prerogative to be leaders ; but if it be 
shown to them that this honour belongs to us rather than 
to them, thej will soon waive their punctilious claims in 
this matter, and follow their interests. 

19. Now other speakers ought to have started from this 
basis, and not to have given advice about matters of common 
agreement before instructing us on disputed points ; but I 
especially am bound, for two reasons, to give most of my 
attention to this matter : first, if possible, that some useful 
result may be attained, and that we may cease from our 
mutual rivalry and unite in a war against the barbarians ; 
20. and, secondly, if that is impossible, that I may point out 
who are those that stand in the way of the happiness of 
Hellas, and that it may be made clear to all that, as pre- 
viously the old maritime empire of Athens was based on a 
just title, so now she has a good right to dispute the leader- 
ship. 21. For, on the one hand, if the men who deserve 
honour in each sphere of action are those who have the 
most experience and the greatest power, it is beyond dis- 
pute that we have a right to recover the leadership which 
we formerly used to possess ; for no one can point to any 
other state that is so pre-eminent in war by land as ours 
excels in maritime enterprises. 22. And, on the other 
hand, if any think that this is not a fair criterion, but 
that fortune is too changeable for such a conclusion (since 
power never continues in the same hands), and claim 
that leadership, like any other prize, should be held either 
by those who first won this honour, or by those who have 
conferred the most benefits upon Hellas, I think that 
these too are on our side ; 28. for the further back one 
examines both these qualifications, the more we shall leave 
behind those who dispute our claim. For it is allowed 
that our commonwealth is the most ancient and the largest 
and most renowned in all the world ; and, good as is this 
foundation of our daim, for what follows we have still 
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greater riglit to be honoured. 24. For we did not win the 
country we dwell in by expelling others from it,^ or bj 
seizing it when uninhabited, nor are we a mixed race 
collected together from many nations, but so noble and 
genuine is our descent, that we hare continued for all time 
in possession of the land from which we sprang, being 
children of our natire soil, and able to address our city by 
the same titles that we give to our nearest relations ; 25. 
for we alone among the Hellenes have the right to call our 
dtj at once nurse and fatherland and mother. Yet our 
origin is but such as should be possessed by a people who 
indulge in a reasonable pride, who hare a just daim to the 
leadership of Hellas, and who bring to frequent remem- 
brance their ancestral glories. 

^ 26. This will show the magnitude of the gifts with which 
fortune originally endowed us ; the great benefits we have 
conferred upon others we shall best examine by a detailed 
narrative of the early history and achievements of our city ; 
for we shaU find that she has not only led the way in war- 
like enterprises, but is also the founder of nearly all 
the established institutions 27. among which we dwell, 
and under which we carry on our public life, and by 
means of which we are enabled to live. Now of useful 
services we must of necessity prefer, not such as on account 
of their insignificance escape notice and are passed over in 
silence, but such as on account of their importance* are 
spoken of and kept in memory by all men, both in former 
times and at the present day and in every place. 

28. In the first place, then, the first need of our nature 
was supplied by the agency of our state ; for even though 
the stoxyis amjthical one, yet it is fit to be told even at the 
present day. When Demeter came into the country in her 
wandering, after the rape of Persephone,* and was kindly 

* Like the Spartans at the time of the Dorian immigration into 
Pslopoiuicsiis. 
' Fensphone (Pkeserpine), the daughter of Demeter (Ceres), 
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disposed to our forefathers on aooount of the senrices they 
rendered her, which can be told to none but the initiated, 
she bestowed two gifts which surpass all others ; the fruits 
of the earth, which have saved us from the life of wild 
beasts, and the mystic rite,' the partakers in which have 
brighter hopes concerning the end of life and the eternity be- 
yond, — 29. under these circumstances Athens showed such 
love for men, as well as for the gods,' that, when she became 
mistress of these great blessings, she did not grudge them 
to the rest of the world, but shared her advantages with 
all. Now as to the festival, we to this day celebrate it 
every year; ' and as to the fruits of the earth, Athens has 
once for all taught the uses to which they can be put, the 
operations which they require, and the benefits which arise 
from them. 80. Indeed no one will venture to disbelieve 
this statement, after I have made a few additional re« 
marks. For in the first place, the very considerations which 
would lead a man to despise the story on account of its 
antiquity, would give him probable reason to suppose tliat 

while gathering flowen in the viUe of Henna in Sicily, wan carried i 
off by DiA (Plato) to the lower world. Her difttractetl mother, 
wandering over the whole world in search of her, aniongnt other 
places came to Eleusis in Attica, where she wan hospitably received 
by CeleuK, king of the country*. She remained there for a year, 
and cursed the earth with bamnness, until a bargain w*as made 
with Jupiter, by which Proserpine was to spend six months of the 
year with her mother. Ceres then removed the curse of barren* 
ness : and, to show her gratitude for her hospitable reception, she 
established her religious wonltip in the country, Celeus himself, 
together with Triptolemus, Diocles, and Eumolpus, being con- 
stituted its interpreters. The Hierophant, or high priest of her 
mysteries, was always chosen from the Eumolpidae. Triptolemus 
is also said to have been taught by Ceres the art of sowing and 
ploughing, which he communicated to the world, 
^ The Eleusinian mysteries. 
* Others render, " and was so beloved of the gods." 
' The Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated e^'ery year in the 
month of BoiSdromion (April), and lasted twelve days. 
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the events had actually happened ; for that many have 
told the Btoxy of theie erents, and all have heaid it, should 
make ns regard it, though not recent, yet as worthy of 
belief. In tiie second place, we can not only take refuge 
in the &ct that we have received the tradition and rumour 
from a distant period, but we can also produce greater 
proofs than this of these things. 81. For most of the 
cities of Hellas, as a memorial of our old services, send to 
us each year first-fruits of their com,^ and those that omit 
to do so have often been conunanded by the Pythia to pay 
the due proportion of their produce and perform their 
ancestral duties to our state. Tet can anything have 
stronger claims on our belief than that which is the subject 
of divine ordinance and of widespread approval in Hellas, 
where ancient story bears common witness to present deeds, 
and modem events agree with the legends of men of old? 
82. Besides this, if we leave all this out of consideration and 
take a survey from the beginning, we shall find that those 
who first appeared upon the earth did not at once find life 
in its present condition, but little by little procured for 
themselves its advantages. Whom then should we think 
most likely either to receive it as a gift from the gods or 
to win it by their own efforts? 83. Surely those who 
are admitted to have been the first to exist, and are at 
once most highly gifted for the pursuits of life and most 
piously disposed towards the gods. Now what high honour 
ought to accrue to those who have produced such great 
blessings, it were a superfluous task to point out ; for no 
one could find a reward commensurate with what has been 
achieved. 

* The story is tliat, daring a general famine in Hellas, the Athe- 
niaiw were onlereil by tlie Delphic oracle to offer a sacrifice, 
called Profirosia, since- it was offered at tlie time of seed-sowing, 
to Denieter on belialf of tlie rest of the Hellenes. Thereupon the 
faniine ceased. Out of gratitnde the fixst-fmits of all Hellas wers 
afterwards sent to Athena. 
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84. So much then oonoemisg the greatest of our good 
works, first aocomplished and most universal in its effects. 
But, in the same period, Athens, seeing the barbarians 
occupying the greater part of the country,^ and the Hellenes 
confined in a small space and driven by scarcity of land 
into intestine conspiracies and civil wars, and perishing, 
either from want of daily necessities or in war, 85. was 
not content to leave things so, but sent forth leaders into 
the states who took those most in need of subsistence, 
made themselves their generals and conquered the barba- 
rians in war, founded many states on both continents,' 
colonized all the islands,' and saved both those who followed 
them and those who stayed behind ; 86. for to the latter 
they left the home country sufficient for their needs, and 
the former they provided with more territory than they 
already possessed; for they acquired all the surroundu^ 
districts of which we are now in occupation. In tliis way 
too they afforded great facilities to those who in later 
times ^ wished to send out colonists and to imitate our 
state ; for it was not necessary for them to run risk in 
acquiring new territory, but they could go and live on land 
which wo hod marked out. 87. Now who can show a 
leadership more ancestral than one which arose before 

^ I.C, the country posHCMioil by the Hol1ono« in tlio tinio of 
I^ocratCH. In niytliical tiiiios Groeco was liuiitctl to Pcl<>iK>nncf>us 
and Attica, tlio rent of the country liein;; in the posiHSHiiion of Uor* 
barian raccH, such as the Thracfanii, Cariann, ami CaucaKianti. 

* ue , Euroiie and Asia, Africa not being reckoned soiMirately, 
but rejs'arded as divided between the other two continents ; Hero- 
dotus, however, reckons three divisions of the world. In Europe 
tlie reference is perhaps to the colonies fonnded by I^Iiletns on the 
Kuxine Sea : others, however, consider that Isocrates means the 
important colonies of Tiiurii and Amphipolis, lieing thus jpiilty of 
an anachronism, as these were not founded till later (&& 443 and 
D c. 437). 

* Refoning to the colonization of the Cydades at the time of the 
Ionic migration. 

* Referring to tlio Dorian migration. 
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most Hellenic cities were founded, or more beneficial than 
one which drove the barbarianB from their homes, and led 
on the Hellenes to such prosperity ? 

88. Tet, after aiding in the accomplishment of the most 
pressing duties, Athens did not neglect the rest, but deemed 
it the first step only in a career of beneficence to find food 
for those in want, a step wbich is incumbent upon a people 
who aim at good gOYemment generally, and thinking that 
life which was limited to mere subsistence was not enough 
to make men desire to liye, she devoted such dose attention 
to the other interests of man, that of all the benefits which 
men enjoy, not derived from the gods but which we owe to 
our f eUow-men, none have arisen without the aid of Athens, 
and most of them have been brought about by her agency. 
89. For finding the Hellenes living in lawlessness and 
dwelling in a scattered &shion,* oppressed by tyrannies or 
being destroyed by anarchy, she also released them from 
these evils, either by becoming mistress of them or by 
making herself an example ; for she was the first to lay 
down laws and establish a constitution. 40. This is clear 
from the fiiet that, when men in the earliest times intro- 
duced indictments for homicide,' and determined to settle 
their mutual disputes by s k^gument and not by violence, they 
followed our laws in the mode of trial wbich they adopted. 

Kay more, the arts also, whether useful for the necessities 
of life or contrived for pleasure, were by her either in- 
vented or put to proof and offered to the rest of the 
world for their use. 41. In other respects, moreover, she 
ordered her administration in such a spirit of welcome to 

^ Ceerops, tlie fint ruler of Attica, U said to have divided the 
coantiy into twelve separate dintricts, eaoli governed by a seiiarate 
Idng, which weie united by Tlieeens hito a single state (aee Or. x. 
1 85). Thales propoied tliat the lonians of Asia Minor slioold in 
like manner unite (Herodotus, L 170). 

* With espedal allusioa to the eonrt of Arsopsgns i see Intro- 
duelion to Or. viL 
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strangers ^ and of friendliness to all, as to suit both thoso 
who were in want of money * and those who desired to enjoy 
the wealth they possessed, and not to fail in serving either 
the prosperous, or those who were unfortunate in their own 
states,' but so that each of these classes finds with us 
a delightful sojourn or a safe refuge. 42, And further, 
since the territory possessed by the several states was not 
in every caise scdf-sufficing, but was defective in some 
products and bore more than was sufficient of others, 
and much embarrassment arose where to dispose of the 
latter, and from whence to import the former, she provided 
a remedy for these troubles also ; for she established the 
Rraeus * as a market in the centre of Hellas, of such super- 
lative excellence that articles, which it is difficult for the 
several states to supply to each other one by one, can all be 
easily procured from Athens. 

48. Now those who established the great festivals are 
justly praised for handing down to us a custom which 
leads us to make treaties with one another, to reconcile the 
enmities that exist among us,' and to assemble in one place ; 
beHidcs that, in moiking common prayers and sacrifices* we 
are reminded of the original bond of kinship between us, 
and are more kindly disposed towards each other for the 

^ In contract with the Spartan CcmXntfim, or *' alien acts," whicii 
dbcouraj^ed the presence of foreignen i cp. the boost of Pericles 
(Thucydi«le<i, iL 39), *' we open oar city to all, and never exclude 
anyone hy alien acts." 

* Alluding to tlte /Mrotcoi, or resident aliens, who settled in 
Athens for parixMca of trade. 

* EHpedally those who liad been driven from homo owing to 
their doinooratic proclivities. 

* The Piraeus was the great port of Athens, and, oocording to 
Thncydides, the mart of the whole world. 

' During these festivals a suspension of hostilities was ordered 
throughout the whole of Hellas, to enable all who were desirous of 
attending them to do so without hindrance or danger. 

* The sacrifices were offered on the first day of the festival by 
the OiMfMl, or special ambassadors deputed by the several states. 
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fatore, we renew old friencUhipt and make new ones, 
44. and neither for ordinaxj men^ nor for those of dis- 
tingaiihed qualities is the time idly spent, but hj the 
oonconrse of Hellenes opportunity arises for the latter to 
display their natural excellences, and for the former to be 
spectators of their mutual contests, and neither spend their 
time dissatisfied, but each has whereof to be proud, the 
spectators when they see the competitors toiling on their 
behalf, and the competitors when they think that eveiyone 
has come to look at them. Oreat then as are the benefits 
we derire from the assemblies, in these respects, too, our 
state is not left behind. 45. For indeed she can show many 
most beautiful spectacles,* some passing all bounds in ex- 
penditure,' others of high artistic repute,* and some excel- 
ling in both these respects ; then, the multitude of strangers 
who Tisit us is so great, that if there is any advantage in 
mutual intercourse, that also has been compassed by her. 
In addition to this, you can find with us the truest friend- 
ships and the most varied acquaintanceships ; and, more- 
over, see contests not merely of speed and strength, but 
also of oratory and mind,' and in all other productions of 
art, and for these the greatest prises.* 46. For in addition 

.' if., the spectaton, non-eoinpetiton. 

* Public bnildingn, inch as the Parthenon and the other " lionN " 
of Athenis with reference ahio to the ** eights ** of the games and 
pr B cew i onn at the Panathenaea and Greater Dionysta. 

' llemosthenee, Philip., L 00, says that larger some were spent 
npon the Panathenaea and Dionysia than upon any armament, 
and that they were better attended and more magnificent than 
almost anything else in the worhL 

* At the Panathenaea, besides the usual games, there were 
mnsical contests in the Odenm, redtations of epic poetiy, and 
pnhlSe dispatations by rhetoricians, of which the ** Panathenaicos '* 
of boerales is a spedmen. 

* Benseler takes the words of '* expression and ideas " as exhl* 
hited in thoatriosl compositions. 

* Crowns <if o1ive-branehe« and earthen v^mcIm, filled with oil 
limn the sacred 0111*0 trees, which were highly priied. 
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to those which the state herself offers, she also helps to per- 
suade others to bestow the like ; for those recognised by us 
receive such credit as to be universally approved. Apart 
from this, whereas the other festivals * are assembled at long 
intervals and soon dispersed, our state, on the contrary, is 
for those who visit her one long festival without ceasing. 
^ 47. Practical philosophy, moreover, which helped to dis- 
cover and establish all tl^ese institutions, which at once 
educated us for action and softened our mutual intercourse, 
which distinguished calamities due to ignorance from those 
which spring from necessity, and taught us to avoid the 
former and nobly to endure the latter, was introduced by 
Athens ; she also x>aid honour to eloquence, which all men 
desire, and begrudge to those who ara skilled in it : 48. for 
she was aware that this is the only distinguishing charac- 
teristic which we of all creatures possess, and that by this 
we have won our position of superiority to all the rest of them ; 
she saw that in other spheres of action men's fortunes are so 
capricious that often in them the wise fail and tiie foolish 
succeed, and that the proper and skilful use of language is 
beyond the reach of men of poor capacity,' but is the func- 
tion of a soul of sound wisdom, 49. and that those who are 
considered clever or stupid differ from each other mainly 
in this respect; she saw, besides, that men who have 
received a liberal education from the very first are not to be 
known by courage, or wealth, or such-like advantages, but 
are most clearly recognised by their speech, and that this is 
the surest token which is manifested of the education of each 
one of us, and that those who make good use of language 
are not only influential in their own states, but also held in 
honour among other people. 50. So far has Athens left 

' Tlie Olympian and Pythian games were celebrated every four, 
tlie Inthmian and Nomean eveiy three years, the Panathenaea 
annually. 

' Or, "ordinary poor men " who liad not enough mon^ to pay 
the fees for instmeUon in the art of oratory* 
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the lest of mankind behind in thought and expression that 
her pnpils hare become the teachers of the world, and she 
hat made the name of Hellas distinctiye no longer of race 
but of intellect* and the title of Hellene a badge of educa- 
i tion rather than of common descent. 

51. But that I ^nay not seem to be lingering over details 
of my subject when I proposed to treat of the whole, nor 
to be eulogizing Athens on these grounds from inability 
to praise her for her achievements in war, I will say no 
more to those who take pride in what I have mentioned ; 
but I think that our forefathers deserve to be honoured 
as much for the dangers they incurred as for the rest of 
their services. 52. Neither small nor few nor obscure 
were the struggles they endured, but many and terrible 
and (preat, some for their own country, others for the 
general liberty ; for during the whole time they did not 
cease to open their state to all, and were the champions 
of those among the Hellenes who from time to time were 
the victims of oppression. 58. For that veiy reason some 
accuse us of a foolish policy, in that we have been accus- 
tomed to support the weaker, as if such arguments did not 
rather justify our admirers. For it was not in ignorance 
of the superiority of great alliances in regard to security 
that we took these counsels concerning them, but, while 
knowing much more accurately than other men the results 
of such a course, we nevertheless preferred to help the 
weak even against our interest rather than for profit's 
sake to join in the oppressions of the strong. 

54. Now the character and the strength Of Athens may 
be seen from the supplications which have been addressed to 
us in times past I idll pass over those of recent occurrence^ 
or small importance;' but long before the Trojan war (for 

* Siieh as. the reqiiest of the CoroyreaDS for aasaiitaiioe agaitist 
- Cnrinth, which eventually led to the Feloponnesian war. 

' Such as the mission of Goigias to Athens, at a time when the 
fahahitants of Leonlini were ppprawed by Syraense; 
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it is fair to borrow proofs from that time in a dispute about 
ancestral claims) there came the sona of Heracles, and a 
little before them Adrastus, the son of Talaus, King of 
Argos;^ 55. the latter came from his expedition against 
Thebes, in which he had been defeated, being unable with- 
out aid to recover the bodies of those who had been slain 
under the Cadmea,* and calling on our state to render 
assistance in a misfortune that may happen to all, and not 
to suffer those who had died in war to go unburied, nor an 
old custom and ancestral usage to be broken ; 56. the sons 
of Heracles ' came fleeing from the exmiitj of Eurystheus, 
and, passing brer all other states as not likely to be able to 
help them in their calamities, they thought our state alone 
adequate to make recompense for the benefits which their 
father had conferred upon all mankind. 57. From these cir- 
cumstances, then, it is easy to see that even at that time 
our state possessed a kind of supremacy ; for who would 
care to sue for help either to the weaker, or to those 
subject to others, passing by those possessed of greater 
power, especially on affairs not of private but of public 
interest, the care of which would naturally fall upon those 
who claimed to stand at the head of Hellas P 58. Further, 
they are shown not to have been disappointed of the hopes 
which caused them to take refuge with our fore&thers. 

^ The Tliehons, after their victory over the seven princes who 
had attacked them under the leaderahip of Adrastns, refused to 
give hack the hodies of their fallen enemies for hurial : AdrHstns 
then apjiealed for asshitance to Theseus, who procured their restora- 
tion by force of arms, or, according to another aooount given by 
Isocrates himself (Or. xiL 1 109), by diplomatic representations. 

' The town called Cadmea, founded by Cadmus, afterwards 
became the citadel of Thebes. 

' After the death of Heracles, his bitter enemy Eurystlieus 
endeavoured to slay Ids three sons. They fled from Ai^gos, and, 
alter many wanderings, readied Attica, where they found shelter 
with Demophon. Eurystheus afterwards attacked the Athenians, 
hut was defeated and taken prisoner, or, according to another 
account, slain by Hylius, one of the sons of Heradea 
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For thej took up arms, first on behalf of those who had 
fsllen in battle against the Thebans, and secondly on behalf 
of the sons of Heracles against the power of Eurystheus, 
and br an attack on the former forced them to give up the 
dead to their kindred for burial,* and, when the Pelopon- 
nesian followers of Eurystheus invaded our territory, they 
went out against them and conquered them in battle, and 
made him to cease from his insolence. 59. Now these deeds 
added a fresh glory to the reputation they had already won 
by their prerious achievements. For they did not act half- 
heartedly, but so revolutionized the fortunes of each of these 
monarchs, that the one who thought fit to supplicate us went 
away, having in tbe teeth of his foes achieved all that he 
wanted, while Eurystheus, exj>ecting to prevail by force, was 
taken captive and himself compelled to become a suppliant ; 

60. and, although on one who transcended human nature, 
who though begotten of Zeus was still mortal, but had the 
strength of a god, he had spent all his life in casting com- 
mands and insults, yet, when he offended against us, he 
met with such a reverse of fortune tliat he came into the 
power of his own sons and ended his days in contumely.* 

61. Now many as are the services we have rendered to 
I Laoedaemon,' there is only one of which it has fallen to me 
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' Cp. Herodotus, ix. 27, ** When the Aleves led their troops 
with Polynices sgidnst Thebes, and were slain and refused buriii], 
it is oar boa»t that wo went out against the Caibneians, recovered 
the bodies, and Imried them at Eleusis in oar own territory" 
<IUm*lin80Vi*s translation, quoted by Sandys). The diiicrepancy 
between the aceonnt here given and that in the " Panathenaicos " 
is esplained by the fact that, when that speech was written, Athens 
was on friendly terms with Thebes, and therefore Isocrates thought 
it politic to tone down the story. 

* Alemene, the mother of Heracles, is said to have dug oat his 
cyea 

* During the Second Meseenian War (B.C. 685-668), the Spartans, 
by eommsAd of the Delphic Oracle, applied to Athens for a leader. 
She sent them Tyrtaenn, a lame man and a schoolmaster, who so 
inspirited them by his martial songs, that they renewed the war, 
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to speak ; seizing as an opportunity the deliverance which 
was won for them bj us, the ancestors of those who now 
reign in Laoedaemon/ and descendants of Heracles, went 
down into Peloponnesus, occupied Argos and Lacedaemon 
and Messene, became the founders of Sparta, and were the 
originators of all their present greatness. 62. These things 
they should hare remembered and never have invaded 
this country,* from which their forefathers set out and won 
such prosperity, nor have brought into danger the state 
which bore the brunt of battle in the cause of the sons 
of Heracles, nor, while bestowing the crown upon his 
posterity, should they have thought fit to enslave the state* 
which brought deliverance to* his race. 68. Now if we 
must leave out of consideration gratitude * and courtesy 
and, returning to the original question, consider the matter 
strictly, it is surely not ^n ancestral custom that aliens 
should rule over the children of the soil, the recipients 
of kindness over their benefactors, suppliants over those 
who gave them welcome. 

64. But I have yet a shorter way of proving my conten- 
tion. Of the Hellenic states, with the exception of ours, 
Argos, Thebes, and Lacedaemon were the greatest in former 
times and still continue to be so. Now so great was the 
manifest 8iii>eriority of our ancestors over all others, that on 
behalf of the defeated Argives they dictated terms to Thebes 
in the height of her pride, 65. and on behalf of the sons of 

and in the end completely subjugated the Messenianfl. On another 
ooeasion, when the Spartans were be»i«g»g the ancient Messenian 
Ktronghold of Metlione (B.C. 464), Cimon prevailed upon the Athe- 
nians to send himself with a large force to assist in Uie siege. 

* The descendants of Eurystheos and Proclus. 

' As they frequently did daring the Peloponnesian war. 

" Referring to the rale of the Thirty Tyrants set up at Athens, 
with the co-operation of the Spartan Lysander, after the final 
defeat of the Athenians at Aegospotami (B.C. 405). 

* ue^fl will not dwell any longer on the ingratitude and dls- 
eonrtesy of Sparta. 
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Heracles they conquered in battle t}ie Argiyes and the rest 
of the Pdoponnesians, and rescued the founders of Sparta 
and the leaders of the Lacedaemonians from the dangers 
of their contest against Eurystheus. So that I do not 
• know what dearer demonstration could be made of their 
I I soTereign power in Hellas. 

I I . 66. Now I oughts I think, to speak also of the achieye- 

I ments of Athens against the barbarians, especially as the 

leadership of Hellas against them was the original subject 

of my speech. Now i I were to enumerate all the perils 

we went through I should be telling too long a tale ; but in 

dealing with the greatest of them I will try to adopt the 

same method of narration that I followed just now. 67. 

For the races best fitted for rule and the possessors of the 

widest imperial power are the Scythians, the Thracians, and 

the Persians, and it happens that all these hare had hostile 

designs against us, andthat our state has fought decisively 

against all of them. Now what argument will be left for 

\ my opponents, if I can prove that, if any of the Hellenes 

! were unable to get justice, it was to Athens that they di- 

I rected their petitions, and that, when barbarians wished to 

i enslave Hellas, Athens was the first object of their attacks ? 

68. Now although the Persian war is the most famous 

that has taken place, yet ancient events are equally good 

I evidence in a dispute about ancestral claims. For, when 

Hellas was still of low estate, there came into our country 

Thracians ' under Eumolpus, the son of Poseidon, and 

\ Scythians under the Amaions,* the daughters of Ares, not 
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* Theie Thradans of the mytliioal period are said to have been 
i an sBtiiely different race from the later historical Thrseiaas. Ao* 

j eofding to the legend, Enmolpns, son of Poseidon, invaded Attioa 

\ with a band of Thradans to assert his claim to the oonntiy as the 

j prapsr^ of his father Poseidon, bnt was defeated and slain together 

[ with his two sooiL 

{ * The Amaaons were a warlike tribe of women, dwelling at 

XhennodoDy on the Pontos Eosdnus (Blade Sea). In consequence 

I 
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at the same time, but at the times when their rule extended 
as far as Europe ; hating as thej did the whole race of the 
Hellenes, they directed their complaints against us in par- 
ticular, thinking that in this way they would encounter one 
state only and yet at the same time become masters of all. 
69. They did not, however, succeed, but in conflict with our 
ancestors alone they were destroyed as utterly as if they had 
made war against all mankind. Now the magnitude of the 
disasters which befell them is perfectly clear ; for the tradi- 
tions on this subject would never have lasted for so long, had 
not the actual events been unparalleled. 70. It is said of the 
Amazons that, of those who came, not one went back again, 
and that those who were left behind were driven from 
power on account of the disaster which had happened here, 
and of the Thradans that, whereas in previous times they 
had been living as our immediate neighbours,^ owing to 
the campaign which then took place they fell back so far, 
that in the intervening territory many nations and various 
races and great cities were established. 

71. Now honourable indeed are these deeds, and befitting 
those who dispute for the leadership ; but akin to those 
which I have mentioned, and such as were to be expected 
from the descendants of men so great, were the achieve- 
ments of those who made war against Darius and Xerxes.' 
For although that was the greatest war ever set on foot, 
and never had so many perilous struggles taken place at one 
and the same time — against enemies whafanded themselves 
irresistible on account of their numbers, and allies* who 
considered their valour unsurpassable— our ancestors con* 

of their queen Hippolyte having been carried off by Theseus they 
invaded Attica, but were defeated. 
^ In Eleusis. 

* For the history of the Persian Wars, oonsnlt Thirlwall or 
Grote. 

* Others refer this to the allies of the AtketUam, especially the 
jj^i ftff^ f ^ty^ ^t^ ^ mnA Asgiuetanst 
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queied both, 72. in the waj that was suitable in each case, 
and proving superior in the face of cYeiy danger, earned 
as an immediate reward the meed of valour,' and not long 
afterwards obtained the dominion of the sea, at the gift of 
the rest of the Hellenes, and without dispute from those 
who now seek to rob us of it.' 

73. Now let DO one think me ignorant that the Lacedae- 
monians, too, in those critical times deserved credit for 
many good services to Hellas ; but on this account I have 
even more reason to praise our state, in that, in conflict 
with such great competitors, she proved so far superior 
to them. But I wish to speak a little more at length 
about these two states, and not to skim over the subject 
too quickly, that it may be to us a memorial, both of 
the valour of our anoiestors and of the hatred of the 
barbarians. 74. And yet I am not unaware that it is 
difficult for one who comes hitest to the task to speak 
of a subject long ago occupied by previous s|)eakers, and 
on which those citizens best able to speak have often 
spoken on the occasion of public funerals ; ' for it follows 
that the chief part must have been already used up, and 

' After the battles of Arteminiam and Salainia (both in B.C 480). 
After the latter engagement the palm of individual merit was 
almost nnanimoosly awarded to tlie A^netans. 

* At the time of the formation of the Confederacy of Delos (B.C. 
477), when the allies, dingnsted at the insolence of the 'Spartan 
Panaanias, b^gjfed AjrisUdes to aMnme the command of tlie com- 
bined fleet 

* Sandys gives tlie following li^t of funeral orations: (1) the 
speech of Perides in honour of those who fell before Samos [which 
had revolted from Athens], B.a 440 ; (2) the speeeh of Pericles in 
the firrt year of the Peloponnesiaa war (B.a 431), see Thnoydides, 
iL 8546} (3) the oration of Goigias; (4) the xityoc Mr^fMc of 
Lyaias, to commemorate those who fell in the Corintliiaa war (B.a 
304); <«) the Menexeaus of PUto; (6) the speech of (?) Demos- 
theow, deliveied after the battle of Cliaeronea (B.a 388)i (7) the 
fuaenl eratioo of Hyperides over those who fell in the Lamiaa 
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only a few unimportant points omitted. Nevertheless, 
starting from what still remains to be said* since it is oon- 
Tenient for mj purpose, I must not shrink from making 
mention conoeming them. 

75. Now I think that the greatest services have been 
rendered and the greatest praises deserved bj those who 
exposed their persons in the forefront of danger for the 
sake of Hellas; yet it is not ^r either to forget those 
who lived before this war and held power in these two 
states respectively. For they it was who trained beforehand 
those coming after them, inclined the multitude to virtue, 
and created formidable antagonists for the barbarians. 
76. For they did not despise the public interests, nor enjoy 
the resources of the state as their own, while neglecting her 
interests as no concern of theirs ; but they were as solici- 
tous for the common welfare as for their own domestic 
happiness, and at the same time properly stood aloof from 
matters which did not affect them. They did not estimate 
happiness by the standard of money, but they thought that 
the surest and best wealth was possessed by the man who 
pursued such conduct as would enable him to gain the 
best reputation for himself and leave behind the greatest 
fame for his children. 77. They did not emulate one 
another's shameless audacity, nor cultivate effrontery in 
their own persons, but deemed it more terrible to be ill- 
spoken of by their fellow-citizens than to die nobly for the 
state, and were more ashamed of public errors than they 
are now of their own personal faults. 78. The reason of 
this was that they took care that their laws should be 
exact and good, those concerned with the relations of every- 
day life even more than those that had to do with private 
contracts. For they knew that good men and true will 
have no need of many written documents, but, whether on 
private or public matters, will easily oome to an agreement 
by the aid of a few recognised principles. 79. Such was 
their public spirit, that the object of their political parties 
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to dispate» not which should destroy the other and role 
over the rert» but which should be first in doing some service 
to the state; and they organised their dubs, not for their 
primte interests, but for the benefit of the people. 80. They 
pursued the same method in their dealings with other states, 
treating the Hellenes with deference and not with insolence, 
considering that their rule oyer them should be that of a 
general, not of a despot, and desiring to be addressed 
as leaders rather than masters, and to be entitled saviours 
and not reviled as destroyers ; they won over states by 
kindness instead of overthrowing them by force ; 81. they 
made their word more trustworthy than their oath is now, 
and thought it their duty to abide by treaties as by the 
decrees of necessity ; not proud of their power so much as 
ambitious to live in self-restraint, they thought it right to 
have the same feelings towards their inferiors as they 
eipected their superiors to 'have towards them, and they 
considered their own cities as merely private towns, while 
they looked upon Hellas as their common fatherland. 82. 
Possessed of such ideas, and educating the younger genera- 
tion in such manners, they brought to light such valiant 
men in those who fought against the barbarians from 
Asia, that no one, either poet or sophist,* has ever yet been 
able to speak in a manner worthy of their achievements. 
And I can rsadily excuse them ; for it is just as hard 
to praise those who have surpassed the virtues of other 
men as those who have never done anything good; for 
whereas the latter have no deeds to support them, the 
former have no language befitting them. 83. For what 
language could be commensurate with the deeds of men who 
were so far superior to those who made the expedition 
against Trojt that^ while they spent ten years against one 
ci^, those.men in a sh<Mrt time defeated the whole might 
of Aria» and not only saved their own countries but also 

* Bheloiidaiis(el8SwhefeeaUedXffMri;i^mil),siiehasGoiig^ 
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liberated the whole of Hellas P And what deeds or toils 
or dangers would they have shrunk from attempting in 
order to win living reputations, when they were so readily 
willing to lose their Uyes for the sake of a posthumous 
fame? 84. And I even think that the war must have been 
oontriyed by one of the gods in admiration of their valour, 
that men of such quality should' not remain in obscurity nor 
end their lives ingloriously, but should be thought worthy 
of the same rewards as those children of the gods who are 
called demi-gods ; for even tK$ir bodies the gods rendered 
up to the inflexible laws of nature, but made immortal the 
memory of their valour. 

85. Now, continuous as was the jealousy between our 
ancestors and the Lacedaemonians, yet in those times they 
exercised their rivalry for the highest objects, considering 
themselves to be not enemies but competitors, and not 
courting the barbarian with a view to the servitude of 
Hellas, but having one aim in the common safety, 
their only rivafary being which of them should achieve it. 
Now the first proof they gave of their high qualities was 
on the occasion of the expedition sent by Darius : 86. for 
when the enemy landed in Attica our ancestors on their 
part did not wait for their allies ; ^ but, treating the public 
peril as if it weru their own, they went with their own 
forces alone ' to meet a foe who had despised the whole of 
Hellas, prepared with their small numbers to encounter 
many myriads, as if other men's lives and not their own 
were at stake ; and the Lacedaemonians no sooner heard 
of the war in Attica than, neglecting everything else, they 
came to help us, making as much haste as if their own 
country were being laid waste. 87. A proof of their 

^ The real reason why the Athenians did not wait for the Spartans 
was that there was no time to do so. The Spartans, from reli- 
gions scruples, did not start until it was full moon, and when they 
arrived it was too late, as the battle (Marathon) was over. 

* As a matter of fact they were also aided by the Plataeaas. 
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xapidity and emulation is that our anoestors are said on one 
and the lame day ' to hare heard of the Lindingof the bar* 
harianit, marched out to protect the borders of their territory^ 
fought a Tictorions engagement and set up a trophy over 
their enemies, while the Lacedaemonians in three days 
and as many nights traTersed twelve hundred stadia* 
in marching order. So strenuously did they hasten, the 
one to share in the dangers, and the others to fight before 
reinforcements should arrire.' 88. The next occasion was 
that of the subsequent expedition, which Xerxes led in per- 
son,* leaTing his royal residence and making bold to become 
a genexal, and coUecting all Asia together ; in the descrip- 
tion of whose fall the highest flights of eloquence hare 
fidlen short of the reality. 89. He reached sudi a pitch of 
arrogance that, deeming it a small task to subdue Hellas, 
and wishing to leave such a memorial behind him as 
human nature cannot attain to, he did not cease till he had 
devised and forued to completion the feat which is in 
everyone's mouth, of sailing with his army across the 
mainland and marching on foot through the sea, by 
bridging the Hellespont, and cutting a canal through 
Athos. 

. 90. It was one, then, of such lofty pride and such 
great achievements, master of so many men, that they 
went to encounter, dividing the risk between them, — the 
Lacedaemonians to Thermopylae ' against his land forces, 

* An exsggeration : sooording to Herodotiis the Greeks were 
enesniiMd for aeveral days opposite the Peniaiis. 

* Aboat one hundred and fifty miles. 

* XlilUades really poshed on beeanse he was afraid of disaffection 
amongst the soldiers. 

* Darins, on the contrary, only dispatched his generals to con- 
dnel the campaign. 

' The famous pass of Thermopylae, in Eastern Locris, ran between 
Mount Oeta and the sea. The hot springs^from which it derives 
its name and a tumulus, believed to be that ol the Spartans who 
kXk with Leonfalas, may still be seen. It is thus described by 
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choosing a thousand of their number and taking a few of 
their allies with them, intending in the narrow pass to bar 
their further advance, and our ancestors to Artemisium/ 
having manned sixty triremes against the whole fleet of 
the enemy. 91. And they took heart to do these things, 
not so much from contempt of their enemies as in rivalry 
with each other, the Lacedaemonians envying our state 
the battle of Marathon and seeking to do the like, and 
fearing lest twice in succession Athens should bring de- 
liverance to the Hellenes, while our people on their 
part wished above all to preserve their existing fame, 
and to make it clear to all that their former victory too 
was due to valour and not to luck, and in the next place 
also to encourage the Hellenes to undertake a soa-fight,by 
proving to them that in naval ventures just as in those by 
land it is the prowess of the common people that i>revails. 
92. But Uiough they displayed equal daring, their for- 
tunes were not alike ; the Lacedaemonians were destroyed 
—their spirits were victorious— their bodies only fainted 
and failed (for indeed it would be a sin to say that they 
were defeated ; for no one of them deigned to flee) ; our 
ancestors on their part defeated the advanced squadron, 
but when they heard that the enemy were masters of 
the pass, they sailed back home, [arranged affairs in the 
city], and directed the remainder of their efforts so well, 
that, many ^d glorious as were their previous achieve- 
ments, they excelled yet more in the closing scene of their 

Herodotus : *' at Thermopylae a vteep aiid inacoesnible iiiountain 
rises on the west side in the direction of Oota : on the east side are 
the sea and niarshea Tliere are wann springs in the fmss, and an 
altar of Heracles stands near tlieni. (Joing from Tracliis to Hellas 
the nwd is but lialf a plethram [Hf ty feet] wide, yet the narrowent 
part is not there, but just in front, and in tlie rear of Thermopylae, 
where there is only room for one veliicle.** 

^ A long beach in nortliem Enboea, so close to Thermo- 
pylae that what happened at one place oould be seen from the 
other. 
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93. For all the allies were in despondency, and 
the Peloponnesians were fortifying the Isthmus ^ and seek- 
ing only their own safety, while the other states had 
become subject to the barbarians and were serving in their 
ranks, except such as were neglected on account of their 
insignificance ; one thousand two hundred triremes were 
sailing against them, and an innumerable land force was 
on the point of invading Attica ; yet, although they could 
see no gleam of delivenmce, but were bereft of allies and 
disappointed of all their hopes, — ^94. though they might 
have not merely escaped the dangers besetting them, but 
have leoeived special distinctions,* which the Oreat King 
offered them in the belief that, if he added the fleet of 
our state to his forces, he would immediately conquer 
Peloponnesus as well, — they would hear nothing of his 
gifts, nor did they in anger against the Hellenes for their 
betrayal gladly hasten to ma&e terms with the barbarians, 
95. but for their own part they made ready to fight for 
freedom, and forgave the others for preferring slavery. 
For they considered that, though the humble states were 
right in seeking safety by every means, those which claimed 
to be at the head of Hellas could not possibly try to 
escape their peril, but that, just as for men of truth and 
honour it is more preferable to die honourably than to 
live in disgrace, so too for states of high position it is 
more profitable to disappear from among men than to be 
seen in a state of slavery. 

96. Now it can be shown that such were their thoughts ; 
for as they were not able to marshal their forces against 
both the hostile armaments at the same time, they took 
with them all the multitude from the city and sailed out 
to the neighbouring island, that they might encounter each 



^ Of CorinUi. 

' The headship of Greece and valuable piesents. The offer was 
reslly made by Bfaidoaiiis alter the battle of Salamis, before the 
battle of Plataea in the following year (B.a 470). 
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force in turn.^ Now how could men be shown better or 
more loyal to HeUaa than they, who» to avoid bringing 
slavery on the rest, endured to look calmly upon their city 
made desolate, their land being laid waste, their sanctuaries 
plundered and their temples burnt, and the whole war 
centred upon their own coant;ry P 97. And indeed, even 
this did not satisfy them, but they were ready to main- 
tain a sea-fight single-handed agidnst one thousand two 
hundred triremes. Yet they were not permitted to do so ; 
for the Peloponnesians, put to shame by their valour, and 
thinking that, if our men were destroyed first, they them- 
selves would not escape either, whereas, if they succeeded, 
they would bring dishonour upon their own states, were 
compelled to share the peril. Now as to the din which 
arose in the engagement, the cries, and the shouts of 
encouragement, which are common to all sea-fights, I do 
not know that I need spend time in describing them ; 98. 
but what is x)eculiar to this engagement, and worthy 
of the leadership of Hellas, and in harmony with what 
has been said before, this it is my duty to tell of. 
So far was our state superior when its power was un- 
impaired, that after being laid waste it contributed, in 
the first place, for the battle on behalf of Hellas, more 
triremes than all the rest who joined in the fight, and, in 
the second place, no one is so hostile to us that he would 
not allow that it was by reason of the sea-fight that we 
conquered in the war, and that this fight was brought 
about by Athens. 99. Now when an expedition against 
the barbarians is being proposed, who ought to have the 
leadership? Surely they who in the former war won 
the greatest fame, having often borne the brunt on theix 
own shoulders, and in united contests having gained the 
prize of valour P Surely they who abandoned their own 
oountry for the general deliverance, and who not only in 

^ i.e. finrt by sea and then by land. 
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olden timet founded most of the Hellenic states, but also in 
later days rescued them from the greatest disasters? 
Should we not be most hardly treated, if, after having 
endured the largest share of troubles, we should be thought 
worthy of a lesser share of honours, and, after having in 
those days occupied the foremost post, should now be 
compelled to follow the lead of others? 

100. Now up to this point I know that all will allow 
that our state had rendered more services than any other, 
and would be fairly entitled to the leadership ; but after 
this, some begin to accuse us on the ground that, when we 
succeeded to the empire of the sea, we became a source of 
much mischief to Hellas, and in this connection they 
reproach us with the enslavement of the Melians ^ and the 
dMtruction of the Sdonaeans.* 101. Now I think, in the 
first place, that it is no indication that we ruled badly, that 

^ '* In aa 416 the Athenians attacked and conqnered Melos, 
which island and Thera were the only islands in the Aegean not 
sabjeet to the Athenian supremacy. The Melians having rejected 
all the Athenian overtures for a voluntary snbnussion, their capital 
was blockaded by sea and land, and after a few months surrendered. 
On the proposal, as it appears, of Aleibiades, all the adnlt males 
were put to death, the women and children sold into slavery, and 
tiie island colonised afresh by five hundred Athenians. This horrible 
proceeding was the more indefensible as the Athenians, having 
attacked tlie Melians in foU peace, conld not pretend that they 
were justified by the custom of war In slaying the prisoners. It 
was Ui» crowning act of insolence and cruelty displayed during 
their empire, which from this period began rapidly to decline *' 
(Smith, "Smaller Hist Greece," p. 118). See Thncydides, v. 84- 
116 ; Grote, *' Hist, of Greece," ch. IvL ; Thirlwall, voL liL p. 861. 

* Sdone, on the peninsula of Pallene (the most western of the 
three penhasulas or tongues ol Chalcidice, the other two being 
Hithonia and Aete), revolted inm Athens, through the influence 
of Brasidas, .in D.a 4S8 1 two years later it was captured by the 
Athenians, after having enduied a blockade ; its male inhabitants 
were put to death, the men and women made slaves, and tlie lands 
of the exterminated people granted to the Plataeansx see Thirl- 
wall, voL iiL, pp. S88» 81a 
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some of those wlio made war afj^inst us are sliown to have 
been seyerely chastised* but it is a much stronger proof of 
the excellence of our (^ovemment of our allies, that of the 
states which were subject to us not one met with such 
disasters. 102. In the second plaoe« if any others had 
dealt with similar affairs in a more lenient spirit, they 
might have good reason to censure us; but since this 
is not the case, and at the same time it is impossible to 
govern states so many in number without chastising those 
who commit offences, do we not even deserve praise for 
that we were able to hold our empire longest with least 
harshness ? ^ 103. I think all are of opinion that those will 
prove to be the best rulers of Hellas, under whom their 
subjects are found to fare best. Under our leadership, then, 
more than any other, we shall find that both private house- 
holds increased in prosperity and that cities became great. 
104. For we did not envy the growing cities nor cause dis* 
order within them by planting side by side opx>08ing forms 
of constitution,' that the inhabitants might fall into fac- 
tions and each party court our favour, but, considering the 
harmony of our allies to be a common benefit, we governed 
all the states on the same principles ; our policy regarding 
them was that of allies and not of masters, exercising a 
' general superintendence, and yet allowing them to be indi- 

* 

' Lib, "showing resentment against the smallest number |mw 
sible." Isocrates himself, in Or. xiL f 65, says that the continuous 
rule of Athens lasted sixty-five years, uc, from tlie establialmient 
of the Confederacy of Delos to the destruction of the Athenian 
armament in Sicily (ac. 477-413); hi § 106 (if the MS. reading 
be kept) he gives its duration as seventy years. Demosthenes 
gives it variously as forty-five yean (D.a 477-432, thus excluding 
the Poloponnesian war), sixty-five years, and seventy-tliree years 
(II.C. 477-405, the date of the destruction of the Athenian fleet at 
Aegospotami). 

' Otiiers render " hostile states," establidieil by Sparta (against 
whom this whole passage is directed) side by side, to act as a 
check upon one another. 
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Tidually free ; 105. we helped the people, and mode war 
against arbitrary power,^ thinking it monstrous that the 
many should be subject to the few, and that those who are 
poorer in substance than others, but in other respects no 
whit inferior, should be driven from office, and more, 
that, in a country common to all, some should be despots 
and others mere settlers,* and that those who are dti- 
sens by nature should by law be deprived of all share in 
the administration. 

106. Having such grounds of complaint against oli- 
garchies, and more than these, we set up in the other 
states the same constitution as our own, which I see no 
need for commending at length, especially as I can give an 
account of it in a few words. For under it they continued 
living ' for seventy years unacquainted with tyrannies, free 
as regarded the biirbarianfly undisturbed by faction amongst 
themselves, and at peace with all men. 107. For these 
reasons wise men ought far rather to be grateful to us than 
cast in our teeth the settlements which we used to send out * 
to thinly populated cities to secure protection to their terri- 
tories, and not for the sake of aggrandizement. And there 
is proof of this ; our territoxy was the smallest in propor- 
tion to the number of our citisens,' and our empire the 
greatest, and we possessed triremes not only twice as nume- 
I itms as aU the rest together, 108. but fit to encounter twice 

j * tLc, oligardiies. 

j • The term "•ettlen**or "resident aliens "is here nsed to ex- 

1 press the conditioo of tlie governed olsss under an oligardiy. 

" ie., our MUb^ daring the se\'enty yean (in round numliers) of 
the Athenian saprsnia^ (&a 477-406). It shonld be observed 
that the reading (ItiriAiMty) in the text from whieh the translation 
is made is a eonjeetore i the MSp reading is 3ifnXlMr|ui», " we, 
ia^ w€ AiktHioMM^^ for the vaiimis objeetiops against wUch see 
lifinanlfir and flandvi 
^SeenoteenOr. viiLie. 

' The total population olAttlea was rsdkooed at 600,000^ its area 
al about 700 eqnars miles. 
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their num'ber ; ^ farther, although dose within reach of Attica 
there lay Euboea» which was hj nature well adapted for the 
mastery of the sea, and in other respects possessed superior 
merits to all the other islands ; * although we could com« 
mand it more easily than our own country, jand, in addition 
to that, knew that both among. Hellenes and among bar- 
barians the highest reputation was possessed by those who, 
by driving their neighbours from their homes, secured for 
themselres a life of plenty and ease, nevertheless none of 
these considerations induced us to commit any wrong 
against the inhabitants of the island, 109. but we alone, I 
say, among those who attained to great power, suffered 
ourselves to live in less abundance than those who were 
taunted with being our slaves.' Moreover, if we had 
wished for aggrandizement, we should not surely have 
coveted the territory of Sdone,* which it is known we 
handed over to the Plataeans ' who took refuge with us, 
and yet have passed over, a country sufficient to have 
enriched us alL 

110. Such then having been our character, and such 
the assurance that we have given of not coveting the 
property of others, those men dare to accuse us who 
took part in the decarchies,' dn^ged their own countries 

^ i.c., the defensive power of Athens was /our times greater 
than that of any other state. 

' It ixMisessed excellent landing-places, and wah famous for its 
iron and copper mines, its pasture and com lands, and marhle 
quarries near Carystua. 

' Anotlier rendering is, '* than theM (tic, the Euboeans), who 
gave occasion to us to enslave them," t.e., by their ex^xieed position 
and tlie BU^ierior natural advantages tliey enjoyed they wore a 
tempting prey. 
' * See note on i 100. 

' In D.C. 427, when Plataea was destroyed by the PeloponnesSans 
for having supported Athens. Before its capture, two hundred and 
twelve of the inhabitants had managed to make good Uieir escape 
to Athens, who afterwards settled them in Scione. 

* lie., tlie supporters of Sparta and oligarchy in Atliens and 
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througli the mire» and made the wrongs done in former 
timet seem tmallt while they left to future followers of 
wickedness no chance of surpassing them; while pro- 
fessing Laoonian sjrmpathies, they practised tlie reverse of 
their professions, and while lamenting the sad fate of the 
Melians, tbej did not hesitate to do irremediable injuries 
to their own countiymen. 111. For what form of oppres- 
sion escaped them ? or what deed of shame or cruelty did 
they not perpetrate P They deemed the most lawless to be 
most fiuthful, they courted traitors as benefactors, and 
chose to be slaves to one of the Helots,' so as to outrage 
their own countiy ; they honoured the assassins and mur- 
derers of their fellow-citizens more than their own parents, 
112. and brought us all to such a pitch of savagoxy, that 
whereas in former times, on account of the prevailing happi- 
ness, each of us found many to sympathize with us oven in 
small misfortunes, under their nde, owing to tlie multitude 
of our own peculiar ills, we left off pitying each other ; for 
they left no one sufficient leisure to share another's sorrow. 
118. Whom did these tyrants not reach ? Or who was so 
remote from public life that he was not compelled to come 
into dose contact with the calamities into which such 
ematuxes plunged usP Then, they are not ashamed of 

elsewhere. After the fall of Atlionn LyiMinder estaliliAlied an oli- 
garchical eonncil of Ten, called a Decarchff, umlcr the control of a 
Spartan hnrmoH or governor, in the various cities which had 
belongeil to the Athenian Empire. Tlie decarohien did not long 
remain in power, since they were regarded with jealonMy by the 
Bpsrtan government as parUMuns of Lysander. 

^ The referenee is to LyMUider, the Spartan commander, who 
was one of the lUBamit or children of the Helote. Tliese Helots 
wers serfs bonnd to the soil, which they tilled for the Spartan 
proprietors f th^ were never sold, and fought as light-armed 
tro^m. Wliat rsndered tlieir lot espeeially hitter wai the fact 
that thqr were not strsngeri like the ordinary slaves in other 
parts of Gresee, hat were of the same raoe as their masters, being 
deteendaats of the old inhabitants. In later times they wers 
ti e ated with grsal eraelty. 
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their lawless treatment of their own states or of their un- 
just accusations against ours, but in addition to their other 
offences they even renture to speak of the lawsuits and in- 
dictments ^ which at times have occurred amongst us, when 
they themselves put to death more men imtried in three 
months' than our state brought to trial during the whole 
time of its supremacy. 114. Tke banishments and sedi- 
tions, the confounding of laws and political revolutions, nay 
more, the outrages upon children, the insults to women, 
the confiscations — who could recount them P Only I can 
say this much on the whole matter, that the acts of wrong 
committed in our time might easily have been abolished 
by a single decree of the assembly, but the massacres and 
the lawlessness which took place under them cannot be 
repaired by anyone. 115. Indeed, even the present peace,' 
and the independence which is inscribed in treaties, but is 
not to be found in the states, are not preferable to our 
empire. For who would desire a condition of things in 
which pirates hold the sea^ and targeteers' occupy the cities, 

^ 9iinf (a lawsnit) was a ** private " action, referring to some per- 
sonal injury ; ypaft) (an indictment), a '* public " action, referring 
to Bome injury to the property or violation of tlie rights of the 
state. 

' With special reference to the worst period of the eight months' 
mle of ilie Thirty Tyrants, daring which 1,500 citixens were put 
to death. 

* The peace of Antaloidas (ao. 387). the terms of which wore as 
follows : King Artaxorxes tliinks it right that the Greek cities in 
Asia, And the islands of Cloiomenae and Cyi)ruii, should belong 
to himself; but that all the other Greek dtiee, both small and 
great, should be left independent, witli the exception of Lemnos, 
Imbros, and Seyros, and that these should, as of old, belong to the 
Athenians. 

* After the naval power of Athens was broken, there was no one 
to keep the sea clear of pirates. 

' The *'peltasts'* strictly occupied a position between hoplites 
(or heavy-armed troops) and the light-armed. . They were dii- 
tinguished by the light, round buckler (irlXrv). They were chiefly 
foreign mercenaries. 
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116. and, instead of making war against strangers in de- 
fence of their countiy, the dtisens fight with each other 
inside the walls ; more cities have been taken in war than 
' before we concluded the peace, and on account of the fre- 

m quency of rerolutions the inhabitants of the cities live in 

!^ greater despondency than those who have been punished 

f with exile ; for the former dread the future, while the 

\ latter are continually expecting to return home. 

117. So far removed are the states from liberty and in- 
dependence, that some are under despots,^ some are goYcmed 
by harmosts, some have been dismantled, and of others the 
barbarians have become masters ; ' those barbarians whom, 
when they dared to cross into Europe and conceived 
prouder thoughts than became them, we treated in such 
fashion, 118. that thqr not only ceased making expeditions 
against us, but even had to endure the devastation of their 
own country,' and though they sailed round with a thousand 
and two hundred ships we reduced tliem to such a depth of 
humiliation that they did not launch a vessel of war on this 
side of Phaselis,^ but kept quiet and awaited their oppor- 
tunity, and had no confidence in their strength at the time. 
119. And that this was owing to the prowess of our an- 
cestors, the calamities of the state have clearly shown; 
for from the time that we were deprived of our empire, the 
troubles of Hellas began. For after the defeat on the 
Hellespont,' when others acquired the leadership, the Inun 
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* 8ach as Dieqysiiis of Syraeuse and Jason of Pherae in 
TbesMly. 

* In eoniieqaenee of the peace of Antaldilas. 

* Referring to the victory of Cimon, the son of MUtlades, ovsr 
the Persiaafl at the Enrymedon (aa 469). 

* After the Persiaa Wars, the boundaries beyond whieli the 
Peniaa ships of war were nos allowed to pass were, on the north 
the Pjraaean Islands on the Thraeian Bosphoms, on the south 
the Chelidoniaa Islands near Phaselis on the fiontierB of IcT^a 
and Pamphyliai 

* The defeat at Asgoq^otami (&a 400). 
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barians were yictorious in nayal battles/ and ruled the 8ea» 
occupied most of the islands, landed on Laconian territory,' 
took Cythera by storm, and sailed round the whole of 
Peloponnesus inflicting damage. 120. The magnitude of 
the change can bo best seen at a glance by reading over 
side by side the treaties entered into under our empire * and 
those which now stand recorded. In those days we shall be 
found marking the limits of the King's rule, assessing some 
of their tributes, and forbidding, him to make use of the sea ; 
whereas now it is he who managos ihe affairs of Hellas, 
dictates what each must do, and all but sets up governors * 
in the cities. 121. For with this exception what else is left 
undone P Was he not master of the war, did he not direct 
peace negotiations, and has he not been established our 
chief-president at the present time P ' Are we not drifting 

^ lieforring to the victory of Conon over the Spartan fleet at 
Cniduii in Cfuia (ikC. 304). Conon, after his defeat at Acj^iMitauii, 
hail fleil to CypmM, where ho lived under the protection of Evogoras 
(hoo Or. ix.) ; nine yeani later he wan intnuftod with the conuuand 
of tlie Penian ilcot by PhamabiuuH. 

' In the year 303 Conon and Phamaliaxua devastated Pherae in 
Memenia, and other iHirts of the coiMt of Loconia. They also con* 
quered the inland of Cythera (Cerigo), to the sonth of Pelo^wnnesas, 
and sailed from thenra^ to the Isthmus of Corintli. 

' " By the treaty of Callias (or Cimon, as it is sometimes called), 
according to which the Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor 
wore made independent, the Persian King won precluded from 
approaching the coast within the distance of a day's journey on 
horseback, and from sending any sliip of war between the Cyanean 
islantls at the month of the Bosphorus and the Chelidonian islands 
off the Lycian coast Whether this peace was made after tlie 
battle of the Eurymedon or after Cimon's expedition to Cypms 
has been a matter of oontroveny, and some historians have doubted 
whether such a peace Mras ever made."— C. K. K. 

* The word iritfraO/im literally signified those who were Intrusted 
with the care of the stronghcdds, and oonuuanded the garrisons 
posted in them. 

* The Athenian fiovKi (or council of five hundred) was divided 
into ten bodies of fifty men, who were called PrytaneU^ and all 
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into his hands as into those of a master, readj to blame 
eadi other for the result ? Po we not address him as " The 
Oreat King/* as if we were prisoners of war ? Do we not 
in onr wars against each other place in him our hopes of a 
safe issue, when he would gladly destroy us both P ' 

122. Bearing all this in mind, it is but right to be indig- 
nant at the existing condition of things, and to mourn the 
loss of our leadership, and to censure the Lacedaemonians in 
that, although in the beginning they undertook the war' as 
if with the purpose of liberating the Hellenes, at the dose 
they hare risited so many of them with betrayal, and have 
caused the lonians to rerolt* from our state, from which 
they emigrated and by whose influence they were often 
sared from danger, and have giren them over to the bar- 
barians, against whose will they possess their territory, and 
with whom they hare never ceased fighting. 128. In former 
days the Lacedaemonians were indignant when we desired 
to rule orer some people in a lawful manner ; now, on the 
contrary, they take no heed of these states, when reduced 
to such slayexy, that it is not enough for them to be subject 
to tribute and to see their citadels occupied by their 
enemies, but in addition to the public calamities they 
suffer in their own persons harsher treatment than our 

bdonged to the same tribe. They acted as presidents both of tlie 
eoondl and IckXj|«m, or popolar amembly, daring thirty-five or 
thirty-six days, as the ease might be, in order to complete the 
Athenisa lunar year of three hundred and fifty-f oar days ; each tribe 
ezereifled their fanctions in tarn, and tlie period of ofiioe was called 
a Pkytaay. One of the fifty Prytaneis was chosen by lot to act as 
hnfrJtr^c or ehainnaafor one day, daring which he kept the pablio 
reeoids and seal. The terms are here applied generally to expreas 
ths great influence and power of tlie Perriaa king. 
' Sparta as well as Athens. 

* flsL, the Peloponnesiaa war. This was the plea pat forward by 
the Spartan Braddas (Thucydides, iv. 85). 

* Othen render, ** severed, detached,** with reference to the 
pesos ol Antalddas, by which the independence of the 
dtiss ia Asia Uiaor was declarsd : seenoteon§ 11& 
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bought slaves ; ^ for no one of us illtreats his servants in 
such fashion as they chastise free men. 124. But the 
greatest of their miseries is the being compelled to carry 
arms in the very cause of slavery, and to fight against those 
who claim to be free, when the perils they undergo 
are of such a nature that if defeated they will be imme- 
diately destroyed, and if successful will be more deeply 
enslaved for all future time. 125. Whom should we con- 
sider responsible for these things but the Lacedaemonians, 
who, great as is their strength, suffer their own allies to be 
brought to such a depth of misery, and the barbarian to 
establish his own sway by the aid of the might of the Hel- 
lenes ? Again, though in former times they used to expel 
tyrants,' and give support to the people, they have nOw 
changed so completely that they go to war with constitu- 
tiond governments and help to establish monarchies. 126. 
Mantinea, for instance, after peace was concluded, they laid 
in ruins, they seized the Cadmea of Thebes, and are now 
besieging the Olynthians * and the Phliasians, and they are 
assisting Amyntas,* the king of the Macedonians, and 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, and the barbarian ' who is 

1 « Bought bIavos," in oppoeition to " house slaves " {vernctc), 
who were born and brought up in the hoase, and were often on 
confidential temui with their masters. 

* Such 08 the Pisistratulae from Athens and the Cypselidae from 
Corinth. 

' The Lacedaemonians in B.C. 382 declared war against Olynthns ; 
the Thebons entered into an alliance with the latter, and forbade 
any of their citizens to join the Lacedaemonian army in its opera- 
tions. The town was not reduced till three years later. For 
Mantinea and Phlins, see note on Or. viiL § 100. 

^ AniyntAS IL, father of Philip of Macedon. In B.C. 883 Olyn- 
thns had united the Greek towns of Cholcidice in on alliance 
against him, whereupon he sent envoys to Sparta to ask for 
assistance. 

Dionysius the Elder of Syracuse, who was assisted by the 
Spartan Aristus to consolidate his power at home (B.C. 404). 

' Artaxerzes Mnemon. 
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master of Asia, to extend their power as widely as pos- 
sible. 127. Yet is it not strange that the leaders of Hellas 
should establish one man as master of human beings so 
numerous that it is not eren easy to ascertain their number, 
and jet should not allow the greatest states to have control 
eren of themselres, but should compel them to suffer 
slareiy or to incur the greatest calamities P 128. But the 
most monstrous thing of all is to see those who claim to 
hare the leadership fighting CTery day against the Hellenes, 
and united in alliance for all time with the barbarians. 

129. Now let no one suppose that I am ill-tempered 
because I hare called attention to these matters in rather 
serere language, after having said at starting that my speech 
would be directed to reconciliation ; for it is not in order to 
denounce the Lacedaemonians to others that I have thus 
spoken of them, but that I may cause them, as &r as my 
words can effect this, to give up their present manner of 
thinking. 130. But it is not possible to turn them from 
thdr faults or to persuade them to desire a different course 
of action, without vigorously censuring their present con* 
duct ; and we ought to consider that it is those who abuse 
maliciously that accuse, while those who say the same that 
good may come merely admonish. For the same language 
should be differently understood according to the purpose 
with which it is spoken. 181. Now we have this too to 
censure them for, that though in the case of their own state 
they compel the neighbouring inhabitants ^ to be Hdots to 
it» yet for the general body of their allies they establish no 
sudi institution, though it is within their power, by making 
up their quarrel with us, to make all the barbarians depen- 
dents* of united Hdlas. 182. Tet those who have high 



* The MeMeniaDS. 

* The wotd wtpioutoh hers translated *' dependents," literally 
meaas **dwellen armind the city," and was used to indicate the 
inhabitants of the eenntiy districts of T«aemila, who poeiewed in* 
tekr polUkal pvinlegss to the Spartans in the dty. Thsy had 
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thoughts by nature and not by reason of good fortune 
ought to attempt deeds of that kind, far rather than to 
impose tribute upon the islanders,^ whom it is right for 
us to pity, when we see them for their part being com- 
pelled on account of scarcity of land to cultivate motmtainsp 
while the dwellers on the mainland' owing to abundance 
of territory leave most of it idle and have acquired their 

^ great wealth from the portion of which they reap the 
fruits. 138. Now I think that if men were to come 
from some other region and be spectators of the present 
state of things, they would find both of us guilty of great 
madness, for thus incurring risk about trifles, when it is 
within our power to enjoy great possessions in security, and 
for ruining our own territory while neglecting to reap the 
fruits of Asia. 134. To the King of course nothing is more 
important than the consideration of means to prevent us 
ever ceasing from making war against each other ; but we 
are so far from embroiling any of his affairs or causing 
revolts, that even the troubles which by chance have come 
upon him we endeavour to help him to suppress, since even 
of the two armies in Cyprus' ^e allow him to employ the 
one and to besiege the other, both of them composed of 

• Hellenes. 135. For not only do those who have revolted 
both stand on friendly terms with us and surrender them- 
selves to the Lacedaemonians, but of those serving with 

no share in the government They were distribnted over one 
hundred townships, and appear to have been descendants of the 
older inhabitants of the country. Their position was between that 
of the Spartans, properly so called, and the Helots. 

* The inhabitants of the Cyclades (in the Aegean), and Leueas, 
Cythera, and Zacynthus, the soil of which was bare and rocky. 

' The subjects of the Persian king in Asia. 

' Evagoras, prince of Cyprus, revolted against Artaxerxes, who 
sent Tiribazus against hini; Evagoras applied to Atliens for 
asslBtance, which was granted t a similar request to Sparta was 
refused. See note on Or. Ix. 1 64. 

See Or. ix. {Evaffonu) generally, esp. {§ 18, 49, 07* 
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Uribasiu and of the land forces the most senriceable por- 
tion has been levied from these parts,^ and of the fleet the 
greater part has sailed together from Ionia ; these would 
much sooner have been uniting to sack Asia than encoun- 
tering each other for the sake of trifles. 186. On these 
things we bestow no thought, but we dispute about the 
Cychides islands, while we hare so lightly handed over to 
the barbarian cities so many in number and forces so 
considerable. For this reason it is that he is in possession 
in one quarter, threatens to become so in another, and is 
forming hostile schemes in a third, having conceiyed a just 
contempt for us alL 187. For he has achieved what none 
of his ancestors have yet done ; Asia, it has been admitted 
both on our part and on that of the Lacedaemonians, 
belongs to the King, and the Hellenic states he has brought 
so completely into his power, as to rase some of them to 
the ground and build fortresses in others. And all these 
things are due to our folly, not to bis power. 

188. Yet some admire the greatness of the Bong's power, 
and say that he is hard to war with, enumerating the many 
revolutions which he has brought upon the Hellenes. But 
I think those who speak thus are promoting instead of dis- 
couraging the campaign ; for if, when we are agreed and he 
is beset with disorder, he is likely to be difficult to make war 
against, surely wo should dread exceedingly the hour when 
the affairs of the barbarians are settled and they are of one 
mind, while we are at war with each other as we are now. 
189. Yet supposing that they agree with what I say, even 
then they do not form a right opinion of his power. For 
if they had shown him to have in former times got the 
better of both states at once, they might reasonably have 
tried to frighten us now also ; but if this has not been sOi,. 
but^ on the contrary, it was when we and the Lacedae- 
monians were at variance, that by supporting one side or 
the other he made that side more brilliantly successful, that 
' Fhm Grases and the Greek sstUemenls ol lonis* 
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is no indication of his strengtli. For in such crises small 
forces often exercise great influence in turning the scale ; 
for of the Chians^ too I might' make this remark, that 
which^er party they determined to support was stronger 
bj 83^^40. Howeyer, it is not fair to judge of the King's 
power from what came about with the help of one or other 
of us, but from the wars he has fought bj himself on his 
own account. And in the 6iBt place, when Egypt revolted, 
what did he achieve against those who held it P ' Did not 
he on his part send down to that war the most distinguished 
of the Persians, Abrocomas and Tithraustes and Phama- 
bazus,' and did not they, after staying three jears and 
suffering more evils than they inflicted, in the end depart 
with such dishonour, that those who had revolted are no 
longer content with freedom, but are beginning to seek to 
oxtoud their rule over their neighbours ? 141. After that 
followed his operations against Evagoras, who rules but 
one city,* and in the treaties ' is given up to the enemy, 
and, living as he does in an island, has been in former times 
defeated by sea,* and to defend his territory has only three 
thousand targeteers ; nevertheless, even so humble a power 
the King cannot overcome in war, but he has already spent 
rsix years, and if we must judge of the future by the past, 
there is much more reason to expect the revolt of another, 
before he is forced to surrender ; such is the natural slow- 
ness displayed by the King in his undertakings. 
142. Again, in the Bhodian war,^ with the allies of the 

^ The revolt of the wealthy and .populous island of Chios from 
Athens during the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 412), gave Sparta the 
superiority at sea, just as, later, after Conon's victory at Cnidns, 
its revolt from Sparta deprived her of that superiority. 

* Nothing further is known of this campaign against Eg3rpt. 

* The Satraps of Syria, Ionia, and the district of the Hellespont. 

* Salamis in Cyprus, see EvaganUt 1 02. 
' The peace of Antalcidas, see S HO. 

* In the navsl engagement ot Citium (B.a 386). 

^ The oppressions of the harmosts and decarchies caused on 
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Lacedaemoniaiis friendly to him on account of the harsliness 
of their goTemments, with the advantage of the services 
we rendered, and with Conon as his general, who was the 
most caiefcd of generals, the most faithful to Hellas, 
and the most experienced in the dangers of war,— even 
with snch a man to fight beside him, he for three years 
suffered the fleet, which had the main task of defending 
Asia, to be blockaded by one hundred triremes only, and 
deprired his soldiers of fifteen months' pay, so that, as far 
as it depended on him, they would hare been destroyed 
many times over, but by reason of the impending [danger] ^ 
and of the alliance contracted with Corinth, they now 
and again with difficulty won naval victories. 148. Now 
these are the most kingly and glorious of his achieve- 
ments, whereof those who wish to magnify the power of 
the barbarians never cease to speak. So that no one can 
say that I do not use my examples fairly, nor that I linger 
over small matters, passing by his greatest actions ; 144. 
for, in the wish to avoid this imputation, I have gone 
through the most famous of his deeds, not failing either 
to remember the following facts, — ^that Dercjlidas ' with a 

uprising a^ijaiiist Sparta, and a league was formed between 
lliebes, Corinth, and Aigos, which was afterwanls joined by 
Athens. Canon had meanwhile been intmsted by the King of 
Penia with nnlimited power to equip a fleet sgainst Sparta, 
and, asBisted materially by Evagoras, gained tiie important 
victory of Cnidos (&a 3M), which restored the influence of 
Athens and enabled her to rebuild the long walls. The war 
was sometimes called the " War with Rhodes,*' because the prin- 
dpal naval operations took place in the neighbouriiood of that 
island. 

* BlasB brackets sMvyov, in which case M rbw l^ar^ra must be 
rendered ** thanks to their commander,** ie., Conon. 

* Tissapheraes had attacked the Ionian cities, at the time under 
the protection of Sparta. A considerable Lacedaemonian force 
under Tlii(m)bran was sent to their sssiitance. Thi(m)bron, how- 
ever, proved so ineffidsnt that he was snpeneded by Derpylidas 
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thousand hoplites oxtended his rule over Aeolis,' that 
Draco, having occupied A.tameuB ' and collected three 
thousand peltasts, desolated the plain of Mjsia, that 
Thibron, taking across a slightly larger force, laid waste the 
whole of Ljdia.' and that Agesilaus bj the help of 
Cyrus's army * almost became master of the territory on 
this side the Halys. 145. Nay more, one need not fear even 
the army which follows the King, nor the courage of the 
Persians ; for they too were manifestly proved by those 
who went up with Cyrus ' to be no better than the dwellers 
by the sea.* I pass over all the other battles in which they 
were defeated, and I assume that they were divided by 
factions and were not heartily willing to fight to the death 
against the king's brother. 146. But, when after the death 
of Cyrus,^ all the inhabitants of Asia united, even under 
those favourable circumstances they fought so disgrace- 
fully, as to leave not a word for those to say who have been 
accustomed to praise Persian courage. For when they fell 
in with six thousand Hellenes, not chosen according to 
merit, but such as owing to their needy circumstances were 
not able to live in their own states, who were ignorant of 
the countiy, destitute of allies, betrayed by those who had 

^ Aeolis fornieil part of the aatrapy of PhamalNuma ; it included 
the up))er valleys of Mt. Ida, and was so called from the Aeolian 
tovriM whidi peopled it. 

* Atameus in Mysia, opposite Lesbos, a stroni; fortress held by a 
body of exiles from Chios, was taken, after an eight months' siege, 
by Dercylidas, wlio put a garrison into the place under the com- 
mand of Draco, an Achaean of Pallene. 

' Some years later (abont B.C. 390) Thi(m)bron was again sent oat 
to Asia, where he ravaged the king's territory ; but, owing to his 
carelessness, was slain by the satrap Strutbas. 

^ The remainder of the Greeks who had taken part in the expedi- 
tion of Gyros. 

* The 10,000 Greeks : see Xenophon's "Anabasis " and Thirlwall, 
iv. 283-324. 

' The troops from the Perrian satrapies in Asia Minor* 
^ He waa slain at the battle of Cnnaxa (&a 401) 
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gone up with tliem,^ and bereft of the leader in whose foot- 
stepa thejr had followed, 147. thej were so far from being a 
maich for them, that the King, embarrassed bj the condition 
of afiurs and having a small opinion of the force aroand 
him, went so far as to seize the commanders of the auxilia- 
ries when under the protection of a truce,' thinking 
that, if he effected this outrage, he would throw their army 
into confusion, and preferred to offend against the gods 
rather than to meet them in open contest. 148. And 
when he failed in his plot, and the soldiers Stood bj each 
other and bore their calamitj noblj, he sent with them on 
their return Tissaphemes and his cavaliy, in spite of whose 
hostile designs throughout the whole of their journey, our 
countrymen reached their destination as safely as if they 
had been escorted by them, having most fear of the unin- 
habited part of the country and considering it the greatest 
advantage to meet as many of the enemy as possible. 
149. Let me sum up what I have said : although ^ey had 
not set out for plunder nor taken so much as a village, but 
had taken the field against the King himself, yet they came 
down in greater security than those who go on embassies to 
him to court his friendship. So that the Persians seem to 
me in every part of the world to have clearly manifested 
their cowurdice ; not only on the coast-line of Asia have 
thej suffered many defeats, but when they crossed into 
Europe they paid the penalty (for some of them perished 
miaenibly, and others escaped with dishonour), and they 
have finished by becoming objects of ridicule in sight of 
the Kng^s palace itself.' 

150. Now not one of these things has happened un- 
aooountably, but they have all come to pass naturally; for 

 The PerriaQ troops imder Ariaens (Xenopbon, "Anabasis," 
iiLl,9. The " leader " is Qyms. 

• See XsDoplion, •« Anabasu," iL & 

' Conaaai was 600 Blades (about sixty miles) from Babykw, ae- 
eondiaff to Plutanh t m ^MmAmtr to XemiiihQii^ MO itiitfii 
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it is not possible that men whose rearing and political con- 
stitution is of such a nature should set up a trophy over their 
enemies in battle any more than they can partake of virtue 
generally. For how, with their habits of life* could either 
a skilful general or a good soldier arise amongst them» seeing 
that the greater part of them are a disorderly mob without 
experience of danger, enervated for war, but for servitude 
better trained than our household slaves P 151. Those, again, 
who are in greatest repute among them have never yet lived a 
life of equality, common intercourse, or citizenship, but 
spend all their time either as oppressors or as slaves — ^the 
surest way for men to have their characters corrupted ; their 
bodies they pamper through their riches, and their souls 
they render abased and fearful through their monarchical 
government; they are subjected to inspection on the very 
threshold of the royal palace, fall prostrate before the King, 
and in every way practise humiliation, worshipping a mortal 
man and addressing him as a deity, and holding the gods 
of less account than men. 

152* For this reason it is that those of them who come 
down to the sea, whom they call satraps, do not disgrace 
their home education, but continue in the same habits, 
faithless towards their friends and cowardly towards their 
enemies, and living lives of humiliation on the one side and 
arrogance on the other, they despise their aUies while they 
court their enemies. 153. Thearmament of Agesilaus, for in- 
stance, they fed for eight months at their own expense,^ and 
yet deprived of their pay for twice that length •f time 
those who were fighting their battle ; they distributed 
one hundred talents to those who captured Cisthene,' and 

* After the execution of TiBsaphemes, his sacoesaor Tithianstes 
reopened negotiations with Agerilaus : an armistloe of sbc months 
was oonduded, and Agesilaus, by a subsidy of thirty talents, was 
induced to remove into the territory of Phamabazns. 

* In Aeolia, on the sea-eoast of Myda. Nothiog farther is 
known about this incident nor that next mentiotted. 
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jet thote wlio joined them in their expedition against 
Cypnia they treated with worse indignities than their 
prisoners. 154. To speak briefly and not in detail but 
genexaUy* did anyone who fought against them ever come 
off without success, or did anyone who was subject to them 
ever end his life without suffering maltreatment P There 
was Conon who held command in the cause of Asia and 
overthrew the Lacedaemonian empire — ^had they not the 
hardihood to seise him for execution*^ whereas they deemed 
Themistoclesy who defeated them at sea in the cause of 
Hellas, worthy of the richest presents P * 155. How then 
can we esteem the friendship of these men, who punish 
their benefaetorsy and so openly flatter those who do them 
injury P To which of us hare tiiey not done wrong P For 
how long have they ceased from plotting against the 
Hellenes P What is there in our land that is not hateful 
to them, who did not scruple in the earlier war to plunder 
and set on fire the yeiy images and temples of the gods P 

* After the tnooest of Conon at Cnidiui and the rebmlding of the 
Long Walls of Atliemi, **the Spartan government viewed with 
alarm his further operations, when he wan proceeding to restore 
the Athenian dominion on the coasts and in the islands of the 
Aci;eaa. It peroeiTed that it was neoesMry to change its policy 
with regard to Persia, and for the present at least to drop the 
dcrign of eonqnest in Asia, and to confine itself to the object of 
eoonteiaeting the eflTorts of the Athenians and making the Persian 
court sabsenrient to these ends. For this purpose Antalcidas was 
nent to negotiate a peace with Tiribasns, to whom he made highly 
a g ree a ble proposal!. The latter did not Tsnture openly to enter 
into alliance without lus master's consent, but made no scmple 
abont piirately supplying Antalcidas with funds for a navy : and, 
having drawn Conon to Sardis, threw him into prison, on tiie pre- 
text that he had abused his tmst» and had employed the long's 
fofees lor the aggrandizement of Athens " (Thirlwall, iv. 433, 434). 
Conon afterwards, escaped to Qypms, where he died of illness. 

' In B.a 471. Themistodes was ostracized for corrupt practices, 
and fled to the court of Persia, where he was trsated with the 
greatest eoosSderstion by Artaxenes, who loaded him witli pre* 

its, and gave htm l^Isgnesia as a plaoe of reddence. 
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156. For this reason the lonians too deserre commendation 
for invoking curses by their burnt sanctuaries on any who 
should disturb them ^ or wish to restore them again to their 
ancient condition, not from any lack of the means to rebuild 
them, but that they might be to posterity for a memorial of 
the impiety of the barbarians, and that no one should trust 
those who ventured to commit such wrongs against heaven, 
but that men should, on the contrary, beware of them and 
fear them, seeing that they made war not only against our 
personsbutalso against thatwhich isconsecrated to the gods. 
157. Now I have a similar tale to tell of our fellow- 
countrymen too. For they also, although, as regards aU 
others, with whom they have been at war, they are no sooner 
reconciled to them than they forget their past enmity, yet 
to the continental peoples they feel no gratitude even when 
they receive favours from them' ; in such unceasing remem- 
brance do they keep their anger against them. Our fathers, 
again, condemned many to death for the crime of Medism,* 
and in their public assemblies even at the present, day, 
before transacting any other business, they invoke curses on 
any citizen who proposes to send an embassy to negotiate 
peace with the Persians ; and the Eumolpidae and the 
Ceryces,' in the celebration of the mysteries, on account of 
their hatred of the Persians warn all other barbarians, as if 
they were murderers, to keep away from the sacred rites. 

^ Or, '*for invoking curses on any who should meddle witli the 
burnt temples in any way." 

' In May or June, B.a 470, about ten months after the retreat 
of Xerxes, the Persians again ooeupied Athens, the inliabitants of 
which had withdrawn to Salamis, seeing that no aid was to be 
expected from the Peloponnesians. Mardonins again endeavoured 
to win them to his alliance. His conditions were again refnsed. 
The senator Lycidas alone recommended their acceptance, in con- 
sequence of which he and his family were stoned to death by the 
populace. 

' The two priestly families of the £nmol|ndae and Ceiyces 
superintended the Elensinian mysteries. 
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158. Our feelings are naturally so hostile to them, that the 
very stories that we are most pleased to linger over are those 
of the Trojan and Persian wars, by which we can learn of their 
misfortunes. And you will find that, while the war against 
harbarians has a£Forded us hymns of praise, war against the 
Hellenes has been a source of lamentations, and that the 
former are sung at our feasts, while the latter we remember 
in our misfortunes. 159. 1 think indeed that eyen the poetry 
of Homer has acquired a greater reputation for the noble 
way in which he praised those who fought against the bar- 
barians, and that it was on this account that our ancestors 
gare to his genius a place of honour both in musical con- 
tests and in the education of the young,^ that by often 
hearing his epics we may fully understand the enmity which 
exists between us and them, and that, in emulation of the 
Tirtue of those who fought against Troy, we may strire after 
deeds such as theirs. 

160. It seems to me, therefore, that the motives for going 
to war with them are exceedingly many, and chief of all 
the present opportunity, which must not be thrown away ; 
for indeed it is a disgrace to remember an opportunity 
when it is past instead of using it while it is present. For 
what further adTsntage could we eren wish to accrue to us 
in prospect of a war with the King, beyond those which we 
now possess P 161. HaTO not Egypt and Cyprus revolted 
from him, Phoenicia and Syria been reduced to desolation 
by reason of the war, and ^^re, on which he greatly prided 
himself, been seised by his enemies P * And of the cities in 
CSIicia, the majority are held by our supporters,' and the 
vest it is not difficult to win ; and Lyda^ no Persian has 

* The recital of Homer's poems lonned part of the iym^ fimtwc^ 
at the Psnathenaie fesliTal, and thqr were a subject for repetition 
atsehoola 

* On the oocsiion of the Qyprian war, for which ese H 141, 142, 
and Or. is. i tt. 

* Bvagoras and the Oypcians. 

* AUhoeigh loraed by Harpsgos to sabmit sad to psy tribute in 
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ever yet completely subdued. 162. Hecatomnus, the satrap 
of Caria, has in reality been now for a long time disaffected* 
and will declare himself whenever we wish it. FromCnidus 
to Sinope Hellenes live along the coast of Asia, whom there 
is no need to persuade to go to war, but merely to refrain 
from hindering them. Now with such bases of operations to 
our hand, and with Asia beset by so formidable a war, why 
need we scan too minutely the future issue P For when 
they are unequal to small portions of our power ' it is dear 
how they would be situated if they were compelled to make 
war ajfainst the whole. 163. The matter stands thus : if 
the barbarian should hold more strongly the cities on the 
sea-coast, placing in them larger garrisons than at present, 
possibly the islands also which are near the mainland, such 
as Bhodes, Samos, and Chios, would turn aside to follow 
his fortunes ; but if we were to seize these cities first, it is 
probable that the inhabitants of Lydia and Phrygia and 
the upper country generally would be in the power of a 
force operating from those points.* 164. Therefore we 
must hasten and make no delay, that we may not suffer 
the same fate as our fathers. For they, by being later in 
the field than the barbarians and abandoning some of their 
allies' were compelled to fight with inferior numbers 
against a large force, whereas it was open to them by 
crossing in time on to the mainland to have overcome each 
nation one after the other with the whole power of Hellas. 
165. For experience teaches us that, when making war 

the shape of ships to Persia, the moantainous nature of the eountiy 
insured to Lycia a certain independence. 

^ Or the reference may be to ^gypt, Cyprus, and other countries 
which the Persians were unable to recover. 

' i.e., from the Ionian cities on the ooasU 

* The lonians, who, after the burning of Sardis, were defeated 
near Ephesus, and in vain sought further assistance from Athens. 
The result was the subjugation of the Aslatie Greeks l^ Persia, 
the fate of the war being desided by the naval engagement at 
Lade, a small island off Miletus (B.a 405). 
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against men who are being collected from many places, 
we ought not to wait until they are upon us, but to 
attack them while still dispersed. Our fathers, it is 
true, though committing all these errors at the first, 
retrieved them after passing through the severest struggles 
in our history; but we, if we are wise, will be on our guard 
from the bc^ning, and try to be the first to establish a 
force in the country of Lydia and Ionia, 166. knowing 
that the King too rules the continental peoples, not by a 
willing allegiance, but by having at command a greater 
force than they severally possess ; now when we take across 
a stronger force than his, which we could easily do if 
we so determined, we shall enjoy the fruits of all Asia in 
security. And it is a much nobler thing to fight with him 
for his kingdom than to wrangle among ourselves for the 
leadership of Hellas. 

167. Now it is right to undertake the campaign in the 
present generation, that those who have had their share 
of troubles may also enjoy success and not spend all their 
life in evil days. Sufficient is the ])ast, in which every form 
of calamity has taken place. Many as are the evils 
attached to the natural condition of men, we ourselves have 
invented more evils in addition to those which necessity 
imposes^ creating wars and factions in our midst, 168. so 
that some are lawlessly put to death in their own states, 
while others wander with wives and children in a foreign 
1aiid» and many, forced into mercenary service by the want 
of daily necessities, die fighting for foes against friends. 
At this no one has ever yet shown indignation, yet they see 
fit to weep over the tales of calamity composed by poets, 
while, beholding with indifference the real woes, many and 
terrible^ which are caused by war, they are so far from 
feding pity that they even rejoice more at one another^s 
troubles than at their own good fortune. 169. Many perhaps 
would even ridicule my simplicity, were I to mourn over 
the misfortunes of individuals in times like these, in which 
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Italy has become a wasted land, Sicily has been enslayedi' 
and so many states bare been given up to the barbarians,* 
while the remaining portions of Hellas are in the midst of 
the greatest dangers. 

170. I wonder that those who are in power in our states 
consider that it befits them to hold their heads high, when 
they have never yet been able by word or thought to help 
in matters of such importance. For, were they worthy of 
their present reputation, they ought, neglecting everything 
else, to have made proposals and taken counsel concerning 
the war against the barbarians. 171. For by chance they 
might together have accomplished something ; and even had 
they abandoned the attempt from weariness, yet they would 
at least have left their words behind them as oracles for the 
future. But as it is, those who are in the highest positions 
of honour concern themselves with small matters, and have 
left it to us who stand aloof from public life to give advice 
on such weighty affairs. 

172. Nevertheless the more narrow-minded our leaders 
prove to be, the more vigorously must the rest of us consider 
how to be rid of our present enmity. As things are, it is to 
no purpose that we make our treaties of peace ; for we do not 
settle our wars, but only defer them, and wait for the time 
when we shall be able to inflict some irremediable injury 
on one another. 173. Our duty, on the contrary, is to put 
aside these plottings and apply ourselves to those under- 
takings which will enable us both to dwell in greater security 
in our cities and to feel greater confidence in one another. 
Now the word to be said on this subject is a simple and 
easy one ; we cannot enjoy a sure peace unless we make 
war in common against the barbarians, nor can Hellas be 

^ Dionysitis I., tyrant of Syracuse, in B.C. 389, *liad captiued 
Cauion and Hipponioni and transferred the inliabitants to Syra* 
enae, and two years later destroyed Rhegiuni i he hod also siu> 
rendered several Sicilian towns to the Cartlioginians. 

* By the peooe of Antaloidas. 
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made of one mind nntil we secare our adyantages from.the 
tame enemies and meet our perils in the face of the same 
foes.* 174. When these things are achiered* when we have 
temoTod the porertj surrounding our life, which breaks up 
friendships, perrerts to enmity the ties of kindred, and 
throws aU mankind into wars and seditions, it must follow 
that we shall be of one mind and our mutual goodwill will 
be reaL For these reasons we must consider it all-impor- 
tant as speedily as possible to banish our domestic war 
to the continent, since the one adTantage we can derive 
from our internal struggles would be the resolve to use 
against the barbarian the lessons of experience we have 
gained from them. 

175. But, it will be said, maj it not be best on account 
of the treaty'to wait a little and not to press on and make 
the expedition too qxdckl j P It is the states which have been 
liben^ed through this treaty that feel gratitude to the 
King, on the ground that they have obtained this indepen- 
dence through him, while those which have been given up to 
the barbarians reproach mainly the Lacedaemonians, and in 
a lesser degree all the others who were parties to the peace, 
on the ground that by them they have been forced into 
dsEveiy. Must it not therefore be right to dissolve this 
agreement, from whidi such a feeling has arisen that it 
is the barbarian who cares for Hellas and is the guardian. 
of her peace, and that among us are to be found those who 
outrage and ill-use her P 176. But the most ridiculous thing 
of all is, that of the terms written in the agpreements it is 
the worst that we find ourselves guarding. For those which 
veskore to independence the islands and the states in 

^ is., the Penians. The sense is: We ought to give up tlte 
attempt to enrich oiuselves at the expense of onr Greek neigh- 
boois, and ou^t rather to endeavour to spoil the Persians : simi* 
Isriy, we ooi^t to ahaadon onr perpetual wars against one another, 
and to wsge war against the Peniiias alone^ 

* Thepsaeeef Aatakidass seefllAi 
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Europe have long been broken and remain idly on the 
records ; ^ but those which bring us shame and have given 
up many of our allies, remain in force and all hold them 
binding. These we must destroy and not leave them for a 
single day» considering them to be dictates, not agreements. 
For who does not know that those, are agreements which 
stand equally and fairly to both sides, but that those arc 
dictates which unjustly put one side at a disadvantage ? 
177. For this reason, too, we could justly complain of 
those who negotiated this peace, that, although sent by 
Hellas, they made the treaty in the interest of the bar- 
barians. For whether it was determined that we should 
each keep our own country, or should also extend our rule 
over the territory conquered in war, or should retain what 
we were already in possession of at the time of the peace, 
their duty was to define some one of these courses, lay down 
a common principle of justice, and on that basis conclude 
the treaty. 178. But in fact they allotted no distinction 
to our state or to Laoedaemon, but established the barbarian 
as lord of all Asia, as if we had gone to war on his behalf, 
or as if the Persian empire were of old standing and wo 
but recent inhabitants of our cities, and it were not rather 
the fact that they have but lately held this high position, 
while we have for all time been the ruling powers in 
Hellas. 179. I think, however, that I shall better show 
the want of respect that has befallen us and the preference 
which has been shown to the King by putting the matter in 
this way. Whereas the whole earth lying beneath the fir- 
mament is divided into two portions,' the one called Asia 
and the other Europe, he has taken by the treaty one half, 
as if he were dividing the world with Zeus instead of making 
an agreement with men. 180. And this is the agreement 
which he has compelled us to inscribe on pillars of stone 

^ lit ^'piUan," on which important pnblio documents such as 
treattes were transcribed. 
*8eei85. 
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aad to dedicate an our common temples,^ a far fiiirer trophy 
tlian any to be won in battles; for the trophies of battle 
are on aooonnt of small erents and isohited successes, but 
this agreement is established to commemorate the whole 
war and concerns the whole of Hellas. 

181. For these things it is but right that we should feel 
indignation and consider how we shall take vengeauce for 
the past and set the {uture on a right footing. For it is a 
disgrace that, while in private life we think it fitting to use 
the barbarians as domestic servants, we should in public 
afbirs suffer so many of our allies to be in sbvery to them, 
and that, whereas those who lived in the time of the Trojan 
war did for the rape of one woman all join so heartily in 
the indignation of those who had suffered the wrong, that 
they did not cease to carry on the war until they had laid 
in ruins the city of the man who had dared to commit the 
offence, 182. we on the contrary wreak no public vengeance 
for outrages which are being inflicted upon the whole of 
Hellas, though it is in our power to achieve things worthy 
of aspiration. For it is only a war of this kind which is 
better than peace, a war more like a sacred embassy ' than 
a campaign, and to the interest of both parties, botii those 
who prefer to live in quiet and those who desire to go to war ; 
for it would enable the former to reap in security the fruits 
of their own possessions, and the latter to acquire great 
ridies out of the possessions of others. 

188. Now in many directions it will be found on con- 
sideration that this course of action is most to our profit 
For consider: against whom should war be made by those 
who desire no sdfish aggression, but look to justice alone P 
Surdy against those who formerly did injury to Hellas, 

* See 1 176b - The pUlais wers placed inside or near the pablie 
tsBiplea 

* The empim wers festsl missioos to Deles, eta» and to the 
poUis gsmssi wUflh wers cond u cted with grsat pomp and msgni* 
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are now scheming against ns, and always entertain hostile 
feelings towards us. 184. Against whom maj envy be foirly 
cherished by men who are not altogether giren over to an 
immanly jealousy, but indulge this feeling with discretion? ^ 
Surely against those who have encompassed themselves 
with power too great for men to hold» and yet are deserving 
of less than those who are unfortunate in our country. 
Against whom should a campaign be conducted by those 
who wish to act as pious men and at the same time desire 
their own advantage ? Surely against those who are both 
our natural and our ancestral enemies, who possess the 
highest prosperity with the smallest power of striking a blow 
in its defence. Now the Persians are open to all these 
reproaches. 185. Moreover, we shall not even trouble the 
states by levying soldiers from them, which is now a most 
severe burden to them in our civil war ; for I think that far 
fewer will wish to stay behind than will desire to follow in 
our train. For who, be he young or old, has a heart so un- 
moved that he will not wish to take his part in this expe- 
dition, an expedition generalled by Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians, mustering on behalf of the freedom of the 
allies, going forth at the bidding of all Hellas, and marching 
to the chastisement of the barbarians? 186. What &me, and 
name, and glory must we deem that these men, who have been 
foremost in so great an enterprise, will enjoy while living, 
or djing, will leave behind them? For whereas they who 
fought against Alexander * and took one city were deemed 
worthy of such praises, what eidogies must we expect will be 
won by the conquerors of all Asia ? For surely everyone 
who has the gift of poetry or the power of speech will toil 

* The more generally accepted rendering is : *' By men who are 
not altogether devoid of oooroge, bat exliibit it in due proi)ortion." 
Others explain roirrr/» ry irpdyfian as » Avaydpi^^ while Benseler 
takes it as a wkioviV^ (the endeavour to sggrancUie oneself at the 
expense of otliers). 

' The later name of Paris. 
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ud itudy in the wish to leave behind him for all time a 
memorial at onoe of his own genius and of their valour ? 

187. Now I do not find myself of the same opinion at 
the present moment as at the beginning of my speech. Then 
I thought I should be able to speak in a fashion worthy 
of my subject; now I cannot attain to its magnitude, 
and much that I thought of has escaped me. You must 
then for ourselves consider together what happiness we 
should gain by turning against the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent the war which now besets us here» and by trans- 
ferring to Europe the happiness of Asia. 188. Tou must 
not go away hearers and no more, but the men of action 
should with mutual exhortation endeavour to reconcile our 
state to that of the Lacedaemonians, while those who dis- 
pute the palm of oratory should cease to write concerning 
fiduciaxy deposit * and the other trifling subjects of their 
conversation, and should rather direct their rivalry against 
this discourse, and consider how to speak better than I have 
done on the same subject, 189. reflecthig that it does not befit 
those who promise great things to occupy themselves with 
trifles,* nor to engage in arguments from which the lives 
of thmr audience will gain no advantage by conviction, but 
to employ discussions, by the realization of which they will 
not only themselves be relieved from their present em- 
barrassment, but will also be regarded as the source of 
great blessings to others. 

* One of the Inrsnsie speeches (see Introduction) of Isoerates 
(thaS mgamH SHtkjfmm) treats of a deposit intrusted to Eathynus. 
The suit led to a Uteiaiy lend. Antisthenes the Cynic, a pupil 
of Goigios and SpeosippiiSv oUoeked the sp ee ch of Isoerates. 

• See Or. X. ii MSL 
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Thi Philippoi is the complement of the Panegyrioos. As the 
Utter had oontained an appeal for united action on the part of 
the Greeks against Persia, so this cidls upon Philip of Maoedon 
to pat himself at the head of that movement, and take the com- 
mand of the combined forces. The speech was commenced in 
April, B.C. 846, soon after the conclusion of the so*oalled Peace 
of Philoorates, and finished before the Phocian eampai^s of 
Philip in July of the same year. Isoorates had previously been 
engaged upon a letter addressed to Philip (b.o. 847) on the sub- 
ject of Amphipolis, with the object of bringing about the end 
of a war ruinous to both the contending parties, in which It 
was pointed out that tlie possession of Amphipolis was not of 
suilioient importance either to Athens or Philip to make it 
worth fighting about; the conclusion of peace rendered 
this letter unnecessary. We have the express testimony of 
Isocrates himself that '* the Philippus ** was actually sent to 
the king. 

In the first part of the speech Isoorates tells Philip that 
it is not only his duty to bring about the reconciliation of 
the Hellenic states, but that it is in his power to do so ; this, he 
says, will bring him great renown, and at the same time put a 
stop to the calumnies of his enemies. 

In the second part he commences by pointing out the ease 
with which barbarian forces can be overcome, as shown in the 
ease of Cyrus and Olearchus, and the present weakness of the 
Qreat King, and appeals to Philip to act up to the glorious 
deeds of his ancestors, and gain renown for himself and Hellas. 



THE ARGUMENT OF THE DISCOUBSE TO PHILIP, 

BY AN UNKNOWN WRITER. 

It should be known that this discourse was written to Philip 
by Isocrates after the peace which was brought about by th«i 
followers of Aeschines and Demosthenes ; in consequence of 
which he took the opportunity to write to him, Philip, a* 

I 
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luhviag beooiM a fiiflnd of Athens. Under the gnise of an 
eulogj npon him« he exhorts him to reooneUe the great Hellenio 
states whioh were qnarrelling with eaoh other, and to take the 
field against the Persians. ** For it beoomes yon," he says, '* to 
do this, being an Heraelid and possessed of snoh power." Now 
FhOip, after reoeiving and reading the di^eonrse, was not per- 
suaded hy its contents, hat delayed for a while ; but afterwards 
his son Alexander read the disooorse, and fired with enthusiasm, 
made war against the later Darius, who was also called Oehns. 
For his proper name was Oehns, bnt in flattery the Persians 
I^TO him the name of Darins, after his early anoestors. 

The eharaeter of the disoonzse is praotieal, in the form of 
adTiesL It was wrlttsn by Isoerates when an old man, a short 
'while bsfiire his own and PhilipV death, as Heimippiis tells ns. 



THE PHILIPPUS. 

1. Do not wonder, Philip, that I am going to begin, not 
with the speech which I propose to address to jon, and 
which is now about to be set before yon, but with what I 
have written about Amphipolis.^ On this subject I wish 
first to say a few words, that I may prove to you and to 
the world that it is not through ignorance or under a delu- 
sion as to my present infirmity that I have tmdertaken the 
task of writing the discourse addressed to you, but advisedly 
and led on by slow degrees. 

2. For, seeing that the war in which you and this state 
were involved about Amphipolis was producing many evils, 
I essayed the task of using concerning that city and its 
territory arguments bearing no resemblance to those which 

• 

1 " Amphipolis was a city at the head of tlie Strymonic Gali 
It had been huilt formerly by an Athenian colony (B.a 437, nnder 
Hagnon), and was taken by the Spartan general BrasidaB in the 
PeloponncKian war. Ever since AUiens regained her character of 
an imperial state, she had desired to recover Amphipolis, which 
was important for its maritime position, its exportation of iron, 
and especially from the vicinity of the forests near the Strymon, 
which afibrded an inexhanstible supply of ship-timber. Bnt she 
had never been able to aooompUsh that object Philip, who at 
the time possessed no maritime town of importance, was anxious 
to gain Amphipolis for himself ; and he got possession of it partly 
by force of arms, partly by the treachery of certain Amphipolitans 
who were attached to his interest It seems the Athenians had 
been fooled by a promise of Philip to give up the town to them. 
Tlie non-performance of tills compact led to their first long war 
with him."— C. R. K. 
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were in the mouthf of your {riencU or of the orators 
among tts» bat as far as possible remored from their line 
of thought 3. For they were inciting you to the war, 
advocating the cause of your passions ; I, on the contrary, 
expressed no opinion at all on disputed matters, but devoted 
my attention to the argument which of all others I supposed 
to be most likely to produce peace, urging that both of you 
were mistaken in your judgment of afEairs, and that while 
you, Fhilip, were fighting in furtherance of our interests, 
the state was fighting in support of your power ; for that it 
was to your advantage that we should possess the territory 
in question, and to ours not to acquire it by any means 
whatever. 4. And the opinion of my pupils as to my 
treatment of this question was such as to lead no one of 
them to praise the argument or the style for accuracy and 
deainess, as some are wont to. do, but to cause them to 
admire the truth of the matter expressed, 5. and to con- 
aider that the only way for you to cease on either side 
from your rivalry was for you, Philip, to be convinced that 
the friendship of our state would be worth more to you 
than the revenues accruing from Amphipolis, and for our 
state to be able to recognise the policy of avoiding the 
kind of settlements which have brought ruin four or five 
times over on those domiciled in them, and of looking for 
plaoes lying far from neighbours with a capacity for ruling, 
and near those who have become accustomed to slavery, 
such as the place to which the Lacedaemonians have 
removed the Cyreneans;^ 6. and besides this, you should 
r«900gnise that a verbal renunciation of this territory to us 
will enable you in reality to become master of it, and more- 
over to earn our goodwill (for all the colonists that we 

> The dty itf Cyrene in Africa was founded by Battos about 
B.G. 6301 It was a eolony fiom the island of Thera (formerly 
Gallists) in the iEgsso, which was itself a oolooy firaiu Sparta. 
It planted aevsral colonSei In the adjoining dirtiiet, the most im- 
pofftaat of whkh was Barea. 
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send within reach of your power will be so many hostages ] 

of friendship for you from us), and our people should be ! 

taught that, if we take Amphipolis, we shall be compelled 

to observe the same kind of friendliness to your policy for 

the sake of the inhabitants of that place, that we had to 

observe towards Amadocus ^ of old for the sake of those 

who tilled the soil of the Chersonese. 7. By the use of many 

arguments of this character I caused all that heard them 

to hope that, after my discourse had been circulated, you 

would conclude the war, change your opinions, and adopt 

some common policy for your mutual good. Whether 

they were fooUsh or sensible in thinking thus, they are the 

proper persons to bear the responsibility ; but while I was 

engaged on this' business you anticipated me by making 

peace before my discourse was finally completed, and in 

that you were wise ; for it was better that peace should be 

concluded in any way whatever than that we should be 

exposed to the evils arising in consequence of the war. 

8. Bejoicing then at the resolutions to which you had 

come concerning peace, and thinking that they would be to 

your advantage, and to that of all the rest of Hellas as 

well as to ours, I was unable to divert my thoughts from 

what was connected with it, but was in such a frame of 

mind that I set to work to consider at once how to give 

permanence to what we had achieved and to prevent our 

state from again, after a short interval, desiring other 

wars ; 9. an examination of these questions in my own 

mind led me to the conclusion that there was no other 

way for her to live in quiet, except by the determination 

^ Amadocus was king of the Odryaian Thracians. In B.a 302 
TlirasybuluH sailed to the Hellespont, effected a reooneiliation 
between him and Scathes, a neighbouring prince, and concluded 
an alliance with both of them, in order to protect Athenian inte- 
rests in that quarter. The Thracian Chenoneae had been colo- 
nised by Athens in the time of Solon. There was also a younger 
Amadocus, who ^>pean as an opponent of Philip. 
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of the leading states to make up their mutual quarrels 
and carry the ivar into Asia, and by their resolving to win 
from the barbarians the selfish advantages which they now 
look for at the expense of Hellenes ; which was the policy I 
have already advised in the Panegyric discourse. 

10. On these reflections, thinking that I could never find 
a subject nobler than this, or one of more general applica- 
tion or more conducive to the interests of us all, I was 
moved to write upon it again, not in any ignorance of my 
own deficiencies, but knowing that this discourse was not 
suited to one of my age, but required a man in the prime 
of life and with powers Car beyond those of other men, 11. 
and aware that it is difficult to utter two discourses on the 
same subject in any fashion that can be tolerated, espe- 
cially if the one first published has been written in such a 
manner that it is imitated and admired even more by our 
detractors than by our most extravagant eulogists. 12. 
But nevertheless, overlooking these disabilities, I have 
become so ambitious in old age that I resolved to combine 
with the observations I should address to you some hints 
to those who have worked with me/ and to make it clear 
that to trouble the Great Festivals with oratory, and to 
speak to the crowds who come together there, is to speak 
without an audience; speeches of this kind are as in- 
effectual as laws and constitutions written out by the 
sophists ;' 18. those who wish, on the contraiy, to do some 
practical good instead of idly trifling, and those who think 
they have formed ideas of value to the community, must 
leave others to figure at the Festivals, and must take a 
diampion for their cause from among those who are powerful 
in speech and action and who have great reputations, if, that 

'ic, his pupils. 

' ''Sophirts" is not heieiiasd in a disparaging aenss. Isoerates 
is eximsAQg his regret that spoachss like the Pka^gyrious and 
the views s gpt SMwd by philosophen and rhetoricians are equally 



is to saj, anyone is to pay attention to them. 14. Knowing^ 
these things, I elected to address my discourse to you, not 
making this choice to win your favour, although it is true, I 
should consider it of great importance to speak in a manner 
acceptable to you, but it was not to this end that I directed 
my thoughts. But I saw that all .the other men of repute 
were living under the rule of states and laws, without 
power to do anything but obey orders, and besides were 
far too weak for the enterprise which I shall propose, 15. 
while to you alone had fortune given full power to send 
ambassadors to whomsoever you diose and to receive them 
from whomsoever you pleased, and to say whatever you 
should deem it expedient to say, and besides this, that you 
were the possessor to a greater degree than any man in 
Hellas of wealth and i>ower, the only two things in existence 
which can both persuade and compel ; things, too, which I 
think will be required by the enterprise which I am going to 
propose. 16. For my intention is to advise you to take the 
lead both in securing the harmony of Hellas and in conduct- 
ing the expedition against the barbarians; and persuasion 
is expedient with the Greeks, and force useful with the bar- 
barians. Such, then, is the general scope of my discourse. 
. 17. Now I will not hesitate to tell you what has been 
an occasion for some annoyance to me from a portion of 
my followers ; for I think it will be of some advantage to 
mention it. When I made known to them my intention 
to send you an address, not with a view of making a display 
of my art, or of celebrating the wars which you have carried 
out (others will do this), but in order to try to lead you to 
lines of policy more proper, more noble, and more advanta- 
geous than those which you have hitherto adopted, 18. they 
were so struck with the fear that old age had caused my 
senses to desert me that they ventured to upbraid me, a thing 
which they have never before been accustomed to do. They 
accused me of attempting a strange and exceedingly foolish 
task, " in that you," said they, '* are proposing to send a 
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letter of advice to Fhilip» who, even if he ever considered 
himself the inferior of any man in wisdom, must now on 
aoooant of the greatness of the good fortune which has be- 
fallen him think himself better able to take counsel than 
anyone else. 19. Further, he has also at his side the most 
competent men in Macedonia, who, it is probable, even 
though ttUTersed in other matters, understand his interests 
at least better than you do. Moreover, you will also find 
many of the Hellenes living in that oountiy, men not devoid 
of reputation or good sense, but men by the help of whose 
counsels he has not diminished the power of his throne, but 
has achieved things worth praying for. 20. For what is 
wanting to complete his success P Has he not caused the 
Thessalians,^ whose rule formerly extended over Macedonia, 
to be so friendly disposed to him, that they one and 
all have more confidence in him than in their own com* 
patriots? And as to the cities in that locality,' has he 
not either won them over by kindness to alliance with 
him, or when they grievously vexed him reduced them to 
ruins?' 21. Has he not overthrown the Magnesians and 
the Perrhaebans^ and the Fiieonians' and brought them all 
into subjection, become lord and master of the Illyrian 

* Amyntas, the father of Philip, had been expelled from hi8 
kingdom by the Thenslians. In later times, when Lyoophron 
soeeeedcd Jason as Tagns of Pherae, the great families (espeisially 
the Afenadae of Lariina) of the north, being discontented with his 
rale, invoked the aid of Philip, who defeated and drove him oat. 
At the close of the Ssered War Philip restored Magnesia (a penin- 
rala OB the east of Theassly) to them. 

' In the Thrsdan Ghersonese. 

* Saeh as Olynthas and Methone. He lost an eye daring the 
Mcige of the latter. 

* They dwelt in the Thesssliaa piovineei of Hestiaeotis and 
F^lasffiotis. 

* With the Pteoaiaas (who faihabited the valley of the Axins) 
PhiHp made peace 1^ hribeiy and persaasioa t bat soon after- 
wards, on the death of their king, violated the peace and sabdoed 
theeooatiry. 
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people* except those who live on the shores of the Adriatic, 
and placed tiie whole of Thrace under despots of his own 
choosing? ' Do you not think then," say they, "that one 
who has accomplished such high achieyements will hold the 
sender of this pamphlet to be guilty of great folly and will 
consider that he has much mistaken the power of oratory 
and his own ability P " 22. How on hearing these criticisms 
I was dumbfounded for the moment, and again how I re- 
covered myself and replied to each point, I will let pass, 
lest some should even think me too complaisant in cour- 
teously defending myself against my opponents ; haying, 
however, so I persuaded myself » delivered a moderate at- 
tack upon those who ventured to upbraid me, I finally 
promised that I would show my discourse to no one in the 
city but to them, and would take no further step in the 
matter except with their approval. 

23. On hearing this they went away with I know not 
what opinion. But when, not many days afterwards, I 
had completed the discourse and shown it to them, they so 
entirely changed their opinions that they were ashamed of 
their audacious comments, repented of all that they had 
said, confessed that they had never yet been so much mis- 
taken in any matter, and were more eager than I myself 
that this discourse should be sent to you, expressing their 
expectation that not only you and our state, but all Hellas, 
would be grateful to me for what I had said. 

24. Now my reason for telling you this is, that if any of 
my opening suggestions should appear incredible, or im- 

' Philip undertook a suoeemfal expedition into Illyrioum, and 
annexed all the country from Lake Lychnitis to the Ionian aea^ 

* Cp. Dem. Olynth. i. 13 for the whole panage : ** Having first 
taken Amphipolis, then Pydna, Potidaea next, Methone after- 
wards, he invaded Thessaly. Having ordered matters at Pheras, 
Pagasoe, Magnesia, everywhere exactly as he pleased, he departed 
for Thrace, where, after displacing 1 some kings and establishing 
others, he fell sick."— C. R. K. ^ 
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potsible, or unbeooming for you to follow, jou may not 
torn away in disgust from the rest, or fall into the same 
enor as my friends, but may continue undisturbed in your 
mind until you have beard to the end all that I have 
to say. For I think I shall say what the occasion and 
your interests require. 25. Now I haTe not forgotten the 
great adyantage which spoken discourses have overwritten 
for purposes of persuasion, nor the universal impression 
that the former are delivered in reference to serious and 
pressing affairs, the latter composed merely for display or 
for the sake of gain. 26. And these conclusions are not 
without reason ; for when the discourse is robbed of the 
personal repute of the speaker, of the tones of his voice, 
and of the changes of expression which oratory can 
command, and has lost, moreover, the advantages of time 
and place, and of the enthusiasm aroused by the business 
in hand, and when everything is absent that can fight 
on the speaker's side and further his arguments, — ^when 
the discourse is bare and destitute of all that I have 
mentioned, and is read in an unpersuasive way, without 
conveying any moral impression of the writer, and with 
the air of one who is telling over an inventory, it naturally 
appears to the audience to be a poor production. 27. 
These causes will especially injure the discourse which is 
now put forward, and make it appear poorer than it is ; 
for we have not adorned it with the rhythmic harmonies 
and varied ornaments of style, which I not only used 
myself in my younger days, but taught to others as a 
means of making their discourses at once more attractive 
and more convincing. 28. Of these things I am no longer 
capable on account of my age, but I am so &r content, if 
I can put before you in plain language the actual subject- 
matter of my address. And I think that you on your part 
ought to apply your mind to this subject only to the 
neglect of everything else. Now the most accurate and 
best method of considering whether there is anything in 
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what we say, 29. is to dismiss the prejudices concerning 
sophists and published discourses, and to take each of my 
discourses into your consideration and subject them to 
scrutiny, not reg^urding the task as one for leiaure hours, 
nor pursuing it in any light-hearted spirit, but applying 
reasoning and philosophy, of which, too, they say you hare 
acquired a share ; for by these aids to your inquiry you 
will be better enabled to form an opinion than by the 
opinion of the majority. This, then, concludes what I 
wished to say by way of preface. 

80. I will now direct my remarks to my subject itself. 
I say that, while neglecting none of your private interests, 
you ought to try to effect a reconciliation between Argos, 
Sparta, Thebes, and our state ; for if you are able to 
bring these together, you will have no difficulty in causing 
the other states to agree ; 81. for they are all under the 
influence of those which I have mentioned, and when in 
fear take refuge with one or other of those states, and 
draw their succours from thence. So that if you can per- 
suade four states only to be wise, you will release the rest 
also from many evils. 

82. Now you will feel that there is no one of these states 
that you should despise, if you trace back their conduct 
towards your ancestors ; for you will find that each one is 
to be credited with much friendship and great kindnesses 
towards your house : Argos ^ is your &therland, for which it 
is right for you to hare as much regard as for your own 
parents; the Thebans honour the founder of your race 
both with processions and with sacrifices more than all the 
other gods; 88. the Lacedaemonians* have bestowed on 

^ Caranus, or (aooording to a different story) Perdiccas, the 
founder of the royal honse of Macedonia, originally came from 
Argos. He was a desoendant of the Temenidae. Temenns wa» 
one d the Heraolidae, and thus Heracles was tlie ancestor of the 
Afaoedonian kings. 

* See " Pan^gyriens," 1 61. 
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bis deooendants both royalty and leadenbip for all time ; 
and our ttate* nj those whom we tmst in matters of 
ancient history, contributed to win immortality for Heracles 
(in what way, it is easy for you to learn once more, but 
not seasonable for me now to tell) and deliTenuioe for his 
children. 84. For by sustaining alone the most Bovere 
struggles against the power of Euiystheus, she made him 
to cease from his insolence, and released the children of 
Heracles from the fears which were continually coming 
upon them. For these services we desenre the gratitude 
not only of those who were then preserved, but slso of those 
of the present generation ; for it is owing to us that they 
both live and enjoy their present prosperity ; for it would 
not have been possible for them to have been bom at all 
if the men of old had not been saved. 

85. Since therefore this has been the behaviour of all these 
states, there ought not ever to have been any quarrel 
between you and any one of them. But we are all so con- 
stituted by nature as to go wrong more often than right ; 
so that it is but fair to place past events to a common 
account, and for the time to come to take care that nothing 
of the kind shall befall you, and to consider what kind- 
ness you can render them by which you may display con- 
duct worthy of yourself and of their services. 86. And 
you have a good opportunity; for on account of the length 
of time which has intervened, they will suppose, when you 
are repaying your obligations, that you are making the 
first advances; and it is a good thing to appear as the 
benefactor of the leading states, and at the same time to 
be furthering your own interests no less than theira 87. 
Besides this, you will remove any unpleasant relations 
that you have had with any of them ; for services rendered 
at the present juncture will cause the offences you have 
formerly committed against each other to be forgotten. 
Moreover, it is also beyond question, that there is nothing 
which all men remember so well as kindnosBos received in 
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times of trouble. 88. And you can see how they have 
been reduced to distreBs by the war, and how like they arc 
to individual combatants. For the latter, too, when their 
wrath is rising, cannot be reconciled by anyone ; but when 
they have used each other severely, they separate of their 
own accord without the need of airjrone's mediation. This 
is just what I think these states will do, if you do not 
anticipate them by taking the matter in your own hands. 

89. Now someone will perhaps venture to oppose what I 
have said, on the ground that I am endeavouring to induce 
you to undertake an impossible task : " the Aigives can 
never," he may say, " be friends with the Lacedaemonians, 
or the Lacedaemonians with the Thebans, nor, in a word,, 
can those who have been accustomed always to seek their 
selfish interests ever cast in their lot with one another." 
40. I think, however, that nothing of this kind could have 
been effected when our state, or again when Lacedoemon, 
held the supremacy in Hellas ; for either of them could 
have easily prevented what was going forward ; but now I 
no longer have the same opinion of them. For I know that 
they have all been brought to a level by their misfortunes, 
so that I think they will much prefer the benefits of union 
t6 the selfish advantages of their former policy. 

41. Then again I admit that there is no one else who 
could reconcile these states, but to you no such undertaking 
is hard. For I see that you have accomplished many 
things which others considered hopeless and beyond expec« 
tation, so that it would not be strange if you alone should 
be capable of effecting this union. 

Now men of high aspirations and eminent position 
should not attempt enterprises which any ordinary man 
could carry out, but should confine themselves to those 
which no one would attempt but men of abilities and 
power like yours. 

42. Now I am surprised that those, who consider it 
impossible that any such policy should be effected* do not 
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know from their own experience, or have not heard from 
others, that there haye been indeed man j terrible wars the 
parties to which hare become reconciled and done each 
other great serrioes. What could exceed the enmitj 
between Xerxes and the Hellenes P Tet eyeryone knows 
that both we and the Lacedaemonians were more pleased 
with the friendship of Xerxes than of those* who helped ns 
to found onr respectiye empires. 43. And whj need we 
refer to ancient history or to our relations with the bar- 
barians? An examination and inquiry into the misfortunes 
of Hellas as a whole will show that they bear no propor- 
tion to the eyils which haye befallen us through Thebes 
and Laoedaemon.* Yet none the less, when the Lacedae- 
monians made war against the Thebans with the inten- 
tion of rayaging Boeotia and breaking up its cities, we 
gaye our help and disappointed their desires;* 44. and 
when fortune changed again, and the Thebans and all the 
Pdoponnesians attempted to lay Sparta in ruins, we alone 
in Hellas made an alliance eyen with our ancient foes and 
contributed to their presenration.* 45. A man then would 
be fuU of folly who could watch the course of such changes, 
and see the states, regarding neither enmity nor oaths ' nor 
anything dse but what they suppose to be for their adyan- 

^ Pkosaniss and Tbemifftocles. 

' After the capture of Athens by Lysander, the Tliehans and 
Corinthians propofied that the inhalntants shonld be sold into 
slavery, and the city rased to the ground. 

' In the rammer of B.a 378, Agerilaus invaded Boeotia with a 
lanss army, but was unable to effect anytliing decisive. The 
Athenians sent Chabriaa with 5,000 infantry to assist Thebes, and 
foreed Agesilaas to withdraw after devastating the country. 

^ Two years after the battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas, assisted 
I7 the Aigives, Arcadians, and Eleans, invaded Lacedaemon. 
The Spartans, in their distress, invoked the aid of tlie Athenians, 
who sent Iphicrates into Peloponnesus with 18,000 men, and 
cheeked the pi o gi cs s of Epaminondas. 

* Faaee was eonduded on more than one oocasion between 
Sparta and Athens, but was soon biokea. 
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tage, caring onlj for that, and devoting all their energies 
to that end, and not suppose that they would be of the 
same mind now as they always have been, especially with 
you to preside over the settlement of their disputes, which 
expediency recommends and present necessity compels. For 
I think that with these influences fighting on your side 
everything will turn out as you wish, 

46. Now I think that the best way for you to learn 
whether these states are disposed to peace or war among 
themselves would be for me to give au account, not merely 
in general terms, nor yet too much in detail, of the chief 
features of their present position. And first let us consider 
the position of the Lacedaemonians. 

47. This people, not so long ago the rulers of Hellas by 
land and sea, suffered such a reversal of fortune, when 
defeated in the battle of Leuctra, that they were deprived 
of the supremacy in Hellas, and lost such men among 
them as chose to die rather than to live in subjection to 
those whose masters they formerly were. 48. Besides this, 
they had to look on and see all the Peloponnesians, who 
formerly followed in their train against the rest of Hellas, 
joining the Thebans in invading their country, against 
whom they were compelled to fight, not in the country for 
the harvest, but in the midst of their city, even at the seat 
of government, to save their wives and children, a struggle 
in which failure would have been immediate destruction, 
while victory has not released them from their miseries ; 
49. they are subjected to war by the dwellers around ' their 
country, distrusted by all the Peloponnesians, and hated by 
the majority of the Hellenes ; they are robbed and harried 
night and day by their own slaves,' and no time passes but 
they are either making expeditions or fighting battles, or 
helping their perishing fellow-countiymen, 50. But the 
greatest of their woes is this : they continue in dread lest 

' The Argives and MesMnians joined Philip against Sparta. 
* t.f., tlie Helut*. 
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the Thebana ahould aettle their quarrel with the Phodans/ 
oome against them again, and inToWe them in greater 
dinsters than those they have ahead j incurred. 

Now how can one &il to suppose that men in such a 
position would gladly see negotiations for peace presided 
over bj a man of consideration, able to bring to a dose the 
wars which threaten them P 51. The Argires, moreover, 
joo will find to be in some respects in a like condition with 
those we have mentioned, and in other respects worse off 
than they; for ever since they have occupied their dty they 
hare been engaged in war with their neighbours, as the 
Lacedaemonians have, but with this difference, that the foes 
of the former were weaker than themselves, those of the 
latter stronger; which everyone will admit to be the 
greatest misfortune. They have been so imfortunate in 
war, that almost every year they have stood by to see their 
territory ravaged and laid waste. 52. But the worst of all 
is to come : whenever thdr enemies cease from injuring 
them, they themselves put to death the most distinguished 
and wealthy of their dtizens, and feel more pleasure in 
doing this than any other people feel in slaying thdr 
enemies.' Now the reason of their living in such a state* of 
confunon is no other than the war ; and if you put an end 
to this, you will not only release them from these miseries, 
but you will also cause them to be better advised in their 
general conduct 58. Now the condition of the ThebauH 
even you are acquainted with. After having won a splendid 
vietoiyv' and gained great gloiy from it, through not 
making good use of thdr successes they are no better 
ntuated than those who were defeated and unsuccessful. 
For thoy had hardly overcome thdr enemies, when, neglect- 
ing evexything,they proceeded to annoy the Pdoponnesian 

>8ee|54. 

* There was a perpetual feud between the supporters of oil- 
gsrehy and democrsiQy in Aigos. 

* At Lsnetra (B.a 911). 
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states,^ ventured to reduce Thessaly to slavery,* threatened 
their neighbours the Megarians, robbed our state of a 
portion of its territorji' Liid waste Euboea» and began to 
send triremes to Byzantium as if they were going to be 
lords of knd and sea. 54. Finally they carried war against 
the Phocians ^ with the intention of mastering the cities in a 
short time, occupying the whole of the surrounding district, 

^ With eepedal reference to the founding of Megalopolis by 
Epaminondas. 

' Referring to the defeat of Alexander, the tyrant of Plierae, by 
Pelopidas in B.C. 304. 

* The reference is to Oropus. "This town was on the confine* 
of Attica and Boeotia, on the coast opiKwite Eretria in Euboeo. 
It anciently belonged to Athens, but frequently cliange<l niostem. 
In the twentieth year of the Pelo|)onnefiian war it woh betrayed 
to the Boeotians and Eu1x)eanii. It became indeitendent at the 
olose of the war ; but a few years after, the Thebann took advan- 
tage of Konie internal disturbances to seize the city, which they 
renioveil nearly a mile from the coast, and annexed to the Boeotian 
confederacy. A new revolution some time after restored it to 
Athens. But in D.C. 366 Themison, ruler of Eretria, got potMies- 
sion of it by the aid of some exiles. The Athenians marched 
against him, but, the Thebans also making Uieir apjiearance with 
an* army, they were induced to leave Oropus under Theban pro* 
tection, until the dispute could be anucably settlecL The Thebans, 
however, kept it in their ovm hands; and so it remained until 
after the battle of Cliaeronea, when Philip give it up to the 
Atlienians."-^). U. K. 

* The Sacred War (B.a 356-346). Owing to the influence of 
Thebes the Amphictyonic Council (who looked after tlie rights of 
the Delphian God) were induced to impose a heavy line u|ion the 
Phocians for having cultivated a portion of the Cirrliaean plain, 
which had been consecrated and was to lie waste for ever. The 
Phocians refused to pay tlie fine. Tliis led to a war, in which the 
Phocians under Plulomelns captured Delphi, and approitriated the 
treasures of the temple to fumisli i)ay for mercenaries. Tlie 
Thebans in tlie end sought the aid of Pldlip, who, after liaving 
made iieace with the Athenians (who had supixirted the Phocians), 
entered Phoois, whicli surrendered unconditionally and was severely 
punished. The result of this war was to render Mocedon the leading 
power of Greece. I 
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and OTerooming the Delphic treaaure by the oontributionB 
thej CQfuId lery from their own resources. None of these 
hopes were realized ; instead of having taken the cities of 
the Fhocians they have lost their own, and they inflicted 
less inJQxy npon their enemies by invading their country 
than they suffer themselves in returning to their own ; 
65. for in Fbocis they killed some of the mercenaries, to 
whom death is more profitable than life, but on their way 
home they lost the most distinguished of their own citizens, 
and those most ready to die for their country. Their affairs 
hare come to such a pass that, from hoping that all Hellas 
would be at their feet, they now rest on you their hopes 
for their own preservation. So that I think they too will 
speedily do whatever you urge and advise. 56. It would 
have still remained for us to speak about our own state, 
had she not wisely made peace before the others. And 
now I think she would even contend in support of your 
policy, especially if she can feel that you are settling tiiese 
matters with a view to the campaign against the barbarian. 

57. So then I think that it has been made clear to you from 
what I have said, that it is not impossible for you to bring 
these states into umon ; nay more, I think that by many 
Olustrations I shall bring you to the opinion that you can 
even do so easily. For if I can show that others among those 
who have lived before you have engaged in no enterprise 
either more honourable or more hallowed than that which 
I have advised, but have accomplished things greater and 
more difficult than these, what argument will remain for 
those who contend in reply that you will not accomplish 
the easier tasks more quickly than they accomplished the 
harder ones? 

58. Consider first the story of Aldbiades.^ When he fled 

* Aldkiades wss aoenaed (&a 415) of having profaned the 
Eleuaiiiiaa Mysteries, sad was mdered to return from Sicily to 
•taad Lis triaL He aneoeeded, however, in making his escape to 
C^yUene in fdopomesiMv where he reeelved a speeial invitation to 
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from our state, seeing that all others who had suffered the 
same punishment before him had been cowed into sub- 
mission by reason of the greatness of the state, he was not 
of the same mind with them, but thinking that he must 
try to return home by force, he determined to make war 
upon her. 59. Now if one should attempt to recount in de- 
tail the eyents of that time, one would not be able to de- 
scribe them accurately, and in view of the present occasion 
might perhaps cause weariness ; but into such confusion 
did he throw not only our state, but also the Lacedaemo- 
nians and the rest of Hellas, that we fared as everyone 
knows, and the other states met with such troubles that 
the disasters caused among them by that war are not even yet 
forgotten, 60. and the Lacedaemonians who then appeared 
fortunate have, owing to Aldbiades, fallen into their 
present misfortunes ; for, persuaded by him to aim at the 
dominion of the sea, they lost even their supremacy by land, 
61, so that if one were to say that the beginning of their 
present troubles was when they began to acquire the empire 
of the sea, he would not be convicted of falsehood. Well, 
then, Alcibiades, after having been the cause of so many 
evils, returned home from exile, having obtained great re- 
putation but not universally commended. Not many years 
afterwards Conon ^ did the like. 62. Having been unsuc- 
cessful in the sea-fight at the Hellespont,* not by his own 
f aidt but by that of his fellow-commanders, he was ashamed 
to come home, and, sailing to Cyprus, spent some time in 
attention to his private affairs, but learning that Agesilaus * 
with a large force had crossed over to Asia and was laying 

Sparta. On hit arrival he revealed all tlie plans of Athens, and 
advised the LaeedaemonianB to send an amiy into Sicily, and to 
establish a fortified post at Deoelea, in AtUe territory. 

' Alcibiades retnmed in B.a 407 ! Conon fled to Cyprus &a 
405, was intrusted with the command of the Persian fleet B.a SM, 
and gained the victory of Cnidns &a 804. 

• The batUe of AegospotamL 

* Bee " Panegyrioos," 1 144. 
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watte the oountxy, bo showed luch a lofty •pirit that, 63. 
hanng no other retouroes than his own body and mind, ho 
hoped to out-fight the Laeodaenionians» rulers of Hellas 
by land and sea, and this in a message to the King's 
generals ^ he promised to do. And why is there any need 
to finish the story? Collecting a fleet off Bhodes' and 
winning the sea-fight, he deposed the Lacedaemonians from 
their empire and liberated Hellas, 64. and not only did 
he restore the walls of his country,' but he raised the state 
to the same height of renown from which it had fallen. 
Now who wou^d have expected that by a man who was 
brought so low the affairs of Hellas would be reyolu- 
tionised, and some Hellenic states be humiliated and others 
brought to the front? 65. Further, Dionysius (for I wish 
you to be oonyinced by many examples of the easiness of 
the undertaking to which I am urging you), in birth, repu« 
tation, and ererything else merely one among a crowd of 
other Syracusans,^ unreasonably and insanely set his heart 
upon monarchy, dared everything which might lead to 
that position of power, became master of Syracuse, over- 
threw all the cities in Sicily that were of Hellenic origin,* 
and surrounded himself with a more powerful force, both 
military and naval, than any man before him. M. Then 
again, Cyrus (that we may remember the barbarians too), 
exposed by his mother on the public way, and taken up 
by a Persian woman, exi)erienced such a duwge of fortune 
that he became lord of all Asiai 
67. Now when Aldbiades the exile, Conon the defeated 

* Eiipeeially PliarnabaxiM. 

' 8ee " ran«g}'riettii,'' f 142. 

* In 1I.C. 303 Omon ** carried liis vietorioiis fleet (with the per- 
uiaiiiiii ol Pliamabams) to Athens, and with the help of his ■eamen 
and a Ui^ supply of Peivlan gohl restored the long walls whieli 
eoaaected Athens and Piraeus" (C IX. K.). 

^ IMunysins Uie Ekler wss originally a scribe or secretary in a 
pnblio office. His Istlier Hermocrates was a donkey driver. 
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goneraU Dionysius the undistinguiahed nonentity, and 
Cyrus the man of to wretched an origin, rose to such 
greatness and wrought such great achieyements, how can 
you» a man of illustrious birth, Idng of Macedonia, master 
over so many, fail to expect that you will easily effect the 
union which I have suggested to you ? 

68. Now consider the fitness of devoting yourself mainly 
to enterprises of that kind, in which by success you will 
place your reputation in competition with the first and 
foremost, and if you fail in your expectation you will at 
least win the goodwill of Hellas, the acquisition of which 
is a far nobler thing than the forcible capture of many 
G-reek cities. For such achievements bring envy and ill-- 
will and much evil speaking, but the course which I have 
advised involves none of these things. Nay, if some god 
should give you the choice of the kind of pursuit and occu- 
pation in which you would long to x>ass your life, you would 
choose no other, if you took my advice, in preference to this. 
69. For not only will you be deemed happy by others, but 
you will recognise your own bliss. For what could surpass 
the happiness of your position, when from the greatest states 
the men of most renown are come as ambassadors to your 
throne, and you take counsel with them about the com- 
mon welfare, for which no other man will appear to have 
taken such thought: 70. when, further, you perceive that 
the whole of Hellas is on tiptoe in regard to the proposals 
you may make, and no one is indifferent to what is decided 
upon at your court, but some make inquiries concern- 
ing the state of affairs, others pray to Heaven that you may 
not fail to obtain the object of your desires, while others are 
afraid that something may happen to you before you have 
accomplished your undertaking P 71. If you should succeed, 
you would have a right to be proud, and could not help feel- 
ing highly delighted all your life in the knowledge that 
you had been at the head of so great an undertaking. Who 
of the number of those who are endowed with even mode- 
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xate reasoning powers would not exhort you to give the 
preference to such actions as are able to produce at the 
same time the fruits of surpassing pleasure and imperishable 
honour P 

72. I should be satisfied with what I hare already said 
on this subject, had I not omitted one point, not from f or- 
getfulnessp but from a certain unwillingness to mention 
it. Howerer, I think I ought to disclose it now, for I am 
of opinion that it is as much to your adTantage to hear 
what I hare to say concerning it, as it is becoming to me 
to speak with my accustomed freedom. 

73. I perceive that you are calumniated by those who 
are jealous of you and are accustomed to throw their own 
cities into confusion, who regard the peace which is for 
the public advantage as a war against their own prirate 
interests, and, unconcerned about everything else, speak 
of nothing but your power, asserting that its growth is 
not for the intemts of Helhis but against them, and that 
you have been already for a long time plotting against 
us, 74. and that, while you pretend to be anxious to assist 
the Messenians, as soon as you have settled with the 
Phodans,' you are in reality endeavouring to get Pelopon- 
nesus into your power. They further assert that the 
Ihessalians, Thebus, and all the members of the Amphic- 
tjomc league* are ready to follow you, and that the 

^ When Philip ecmimenoed operations against the Phocious (ILC. 
392) the Spartans were involved in a war with the Messenians, who 
eonclBded a treaty with Pliilip. 

" *'The Amphictyonio leagnewas a federal union of Hellenie 
triliss, hariag for its object the maintenance of a common religion 
and nationality. The rarioos deputies met twice a year, not only 
to eelebimte games and festivals, hot to transact the business of tlie 
league, to determine questions of international law and religion. 
The oracular sanctity of Delphi gave a dignity to these meetings 
but the rivalry and jealousies of the more powerful Hellenie states 
did not in general permit them to be controlled by Amphictyonio 
decrees. The three Sacred Wan were instanees in which their de- 
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Argiyes, IfesseniaoB, Megalopolitans and many others are 
prepared to fight on your side and to exterminate the 
Lacedaemonians ; and, if you do this, they say that you 
will easily overcome the rest of the Hellenes. 75. By 
talking such nonsense and pretending that they possess an 
accurate knowledge of affairs, and by speedily orerthrowing 
everything in their speech,* they persuade many, in the first 
place, those who desire the same evils as the speech-makers ; 
in the next place, those who exercise no judgment in regard 
to public affltirs, but are altogether ajmthetic and ex- 
ceedingly grateful to those who pretend fear and anxiety 
on their behalf; and lastly, those who do not reject the 
idea that you are plotting against the Hellenes, but think 
that what you ftre charged with is not unworthy of your 
efforts. 76. The judgment of the latter is so far from being 
correct, that they are not aware that, by means of the same 
statements, a man might hurt some and benefit others. 
For instance, in the present case, if one were to assert that 
the king of Asia was plotting against the Hellenes and 
was preparing to march against us, in that he would say 
nothhig to his disparagement, but would make him appear 
more courageous and deserving of greater consideration; 
but if, on the other hand, anyone were to bring such a 
charge against one of the descendants of Heracles, who 
proved himself the benefactor of all Hellas, he would 
bring the greatest shame upon him. ^7. For who could 
help feeling indignation and hatred if a man were seen to 
be plotting against those on whose behalf his ancestor 
elected to undergo perils, and, instead of endeavouring to 
maintain the legacy of goodwill which be bequeathed to 

crees were enf oroed by combination ; bat in the two last, for which 
Philip's aid was inrited, there was bat little enthusiasm in the 
eaase from any motive of religion or patriotism. "^C. R. K. 

* These wonls are explained by Benseler to mean : *' Without 
more ado they make oat that everything is brought into subjection 
to you." Lange renders, " give a distorted aoooont of everything." 
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liis posterity, were to pay no heed to this and to devote his 
attention to disgraceful and evil undertakings ? 

78. This you must bear in mind, and not view with 
indifference the growth of such a report concerning your- 
self, which your enemies seek to fix upon you, and which 
erery one of your friends would venture to contradict on 
your behaU However, you will best discern tlie truth in 
regard to your interests by considering the views held by 
both. 

79. Now, you perhaps consider it weak-minded to pay. 
attentipn to detractors and babblers and those who listen 
to them, especially when you are conscious of no offence 
on your part Tou must not, however, despise the multi- 
tude, nor think it of little importance to be in good repute 
amongst all ; and you ought not to consider that you enjoy 
an honourable and great reputation, such as is worthy of 
yourself, your ancestors, and their glorious deeds, 80. until 
you have so disposed the Hellenes towards you, as you see 
the Lacedaemonians are disposed towards their kings and 
your own friends towards yourself. And this result is not 
difficult of attainment, if you once show your willingness 
to make yourself accessible to all, and cease to be on 
friendly terms with some states, while showing yourself 
strange towards others ; and if, further, you elect to act in 
a manner whereby you will both gain the confidence of the 
Hellenes and inspire the barbarians with fear. 

81. And do not be surprised that I, who am neither a 
general nor a public speaker, nor in any other respects a 
man of influence, have addressed you more boldly than 
the rest in the same manner as I have also written to 
Dionysius,^ who acquired supreme power for himself. For, 



I. of SyraeoM, who In B.a 405 made hinitelf matter 
of 8yrscii«e, and established himself ss a " tyrsnt," a word not to 
be taken in the modem sense, bat as defined by Professor Free- 
auui, " one who exercises regal fanctions in a state where royalty 
is not rseognised by the laws.** He died- B.a M7, and was sne- 
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in regard to political life, I am bj nature less fitted for it 
than any of the citizens, since I possess neither a suffi« 
cientljr strong voice nor nerve to enable me to mix with 
the crowd, to endure its contamination, and to bandj 
abuse with those who haunt the public platform ; 82. but, 
as to correct judgment and good education, at the risk of 
seeming to express myself too bluntly, to that I lay daim, 
and am inclined to rank myself not among the last but 
among the foremost. And this is why I endeavour to give 
counsel to the city, to the Hellenes, and to the most dis- 
tinguished among mankind as far as my natural powers 
permit me. 

83. In regard to myself and the course of action you 
ought to pursue* in reference to the Hellenes, you ha,ve 
heard nearly all I have to say ; concerning the expedition 
to Asia, I will give my advice to the cities, which I said it 
should be your task to reconcile, as to the proper manner 
of carrying on war against the barbarians, when I see them 
united ; at present, I will address myself to you, although 
not with the same feelings as at the time when I wrote on 
the same subject.^ 84. For then I invited my hearers to 
cover me with laughter and contempt, if I should appear to 
have spoken in a manner unworthy of the position of affairs, 
of my own reputation, and of the time spent on the com« 
position of my speech, whereas now I am afraid that per- 
haps my discourse may fall far short of the claims I have 
advanced. Besides, thd speech I delivered at the festival, 
which has afforded abundant material to those who devote 
themselves to the study of practical philosophy,* has greatly 

ceecleJ by his son Dionysius the Younger, who, after having been 
ex|)elled from Syraciise, recovered possession of it in D.a 316, the 
year in which this speech was written. The reference here is to 
the " letter" sent by Isocrates (Epistle I.) to Dionysius the Elder 
a little before his death. 

^ Referring to the " Panegyriens " (see } 14 of that speech). 

' For the " philosophy " of Isocrates, see Introduction, | 6. 
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crippled mj own resooroes. For I neither wish to repeat 
what I hare already written, nor can I find anything new 
to aay. 85. Howerer, I must not on that account shrink 
from the dntjp but must say whaterer presents itself as 
likely to assist in persuading you to undertake the task 
whidi is the subject of my speech. For even should I fall 
short in any respect, and prore unable to write after the 
style of my former publications, yet I think that I shall at 
least be able to gire an interesting outline to those who are 
able to fill in and complete it. ^. 

86. I think that I hare commenced my whole discourse 
in such a manner as befits those who recommend a cam- 
paign against Asia. For nothing ought to be done until 
one finds the HeUenes doing one of two things: either 
rendering actual assistance, or showing themselres de- 
cidedly favourable to the undertaking. Agesilaus,' although 
be had the reputation of being the most prudent amongst 
the Lacedaemonians, neglected this, not from feebleness of 
intellect, but from ambition. 87. This prince was possessed 
by two desires, both honourable, but incompatible, and in- 
capable of being realized at the same time ; for he proposed 
at one and the same time to make war against the Great 
King/ and to restore his partisans to their cities, and to 
make them masters of affairs. The result of his efforts 
on behalf of his friends was to inTolve the Hellenes in 
calamities and dangers, and owing to the confusion 
arising therefrom they had neither leisure nor means to 
cany on the war agahist the barbarians. 88. From this 
it is eaqr to see, in the light of what was not understood 
at that time, that those who would counsel aright ought 
not toeanywar into the King's country, until someone has 
reconciled the Hellenes and made them desist from their 
present folly. And this is just the adrice I have given to 
yon. 

* His reign lasted from B.C. SOS to ac. Ml. 

* Anaacentei Mnemon, 
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89. On this point no sensible man would renture to con- 
tradict me, but I think that it would occur to any others 
who should propose to offer advice concerning the expedi- 
tion to Asia, to recommend it, by pointing out that all 
whose lot it has been to undertake war against the bar- 
barians, from obscurity hare gained renown, from poverty 
wealth, and from low estate the ownership of many lands 
and cities. 90* Now I do not propose to encourage you by 
means of such instances, but rather by reminding you of 
the fortune of those who are considered to have been un- 
fortimate, I mean those who accompanied the expedition 
of Cyrus and Clearchus.* It is agreed that they gained as 
complete a victory over the whole of the King's forces as if 
they had fought against the Persian women, but that, when 
they seemed to have the mastery of affairs already within 
their grasp, they failed owing to the impetuosity of Cyrus; 
for in his exultation he carried his pursuit beyond the rest, 
and, falling into the midst of the enemy, met his death. 
91. But, in spite of the great disaster that had befallen 
his foes,' the King had such a contempt for his own power, 
that he invited Clearchus and the other commanders to a 
conference, promising to bestow upon them valuable pre- 
iients, and full pay and release from service to the rest of 
the soldiers. Having allured them by such expectations 
and given them the most solemn pledges of the coimtry, 
he seized and put them to death, preferring to sin against 
the gods rather than to engage in battle with soldiers who 
were thus destitute. 

92. What encouragement could be better and more con- 
vincing than this P For it is clear that they also would 
have overthrown the power of the King, had it not been 
for Cyrus. But for you it is not difficult to avoid the disaster 
that then occurred, and it is easy for you to equip an army 
far stronger than that which overthrew his forces. Since, 

* See " Panegyriens," | li& 

* Wolf renders t " The good fortone that had befaUen him." 
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then, you will be able to do botb, how can you help under- 
taking thif expedition with the fullest confidence ? 

98. Let no one, howeyer, suppose that I wish to conceal 
the fact that some of my statements are repetitions of pre- 
TioQs ones. For, when I came to consider the same subject, 
I preferred not to weary myself in the endeavour to express 
differently what has been already set forth satis&ctorily. 
For, eren if I were composing a show*speech, I should 
endearonr to aroid ererything of the kind ; 94. but, when 
giving advice to you, I should be a fool if I were to devote 
more attention to the style than to the subject-matter, and 
still more if, when I saw othera adopting my arguments, I 
\ were to be the only one who did not make use of what I 

f have said before. I might perhaps, therefore, avail myself 

of my own words, should there be pressing need for it, and 
should it appear suitable, but I would not appropriate the 
arguments of strangers, a thing I have never done even in 
times past 

95. Such, then, is the state of the case. In the next 
place, it appears my duty to speak of the means you will 
have at your disposal as compared with those thoy^ had. 
The most important thing to observe is, that you will have 
the goodwill of the Hellenes if you will follow my advice 
eonoeming them, while they had incurred their bitterest 
hostility on account of the decarchies * established under 
the Laoedaemoniana For they thought that, if Cyrus and 
CSeardius succeeded, they would be still further enslaved, 
but that, if the King proved victorious, they would be freed 
from their present evils, which actually happened to them. 
96. And further, you will find as many soldien as you de- 
sire in readiness ; for such is the condition of Hellas, that it 
is easier to get together a larger and better force from 
wanderers than from settled inhabitants. In those times, 
on the contnufy, there were no hired forces, so that, when 
' I oompeUed to laise mercenaries from the towns, they spent 

i I * Qynu and Clesiekiis.  Bee *' PtocgTrkos," | lia 
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more on presents made to those who levied them than on 
the actual pay of the soldiers. 97. And lastly, should we 
desire to consider the matter, and institute a comparison 
between you who are now destined to conduct the expedi- 
tion and to give advice on eyerything, and Clearchus, who 
was in command at that time, wq shall find that he had 
never before been master of a force by sea or land, but 
that he only becfame famous from the disaster which over- 
took him on the mainland ; 98. while you, on the contraxy, 
have carried out so many glorious undertakings, that, if I 
were addressing others, it would be well to recount them, 
but, as my words are directed to you, I should rightly be 
looked upon as senseless and meddlesome if I were to give 
you an account of your own acts. 

99. But it is right to say something about both the 
Kings, the one against whom I am advising you to under- 
take the expedition, as well as the one against whom 
Clearchus waged war, that you may learn the disposition and 
power of each. The father ^ of the present King defeated 
our city and that of the Lacedaemonians, while the present 
ruler has not yet become master of any of the armies that 
devastate his country. 100. In the next place, the former 
recovered the whole of Asia from the Hellenes by treaty,* 
while the latter, so far from ruling others, cannot even retain 
the mastery of the cities that have been surrendered to him ; 
so that everyone would be in doubt whether to think that 
he has abandoned ikem from lack of energy, or that they 
have despised and contemned the power of the barbarians. 

101. And who could hear of the condition of the country 
without being encouraged to make war upon him ? For, 
although Egypt was in a state of revolt even at that time, 
the inhabitants were afraid that the King might some time 
or other undertake a campaign in person and overcome the 

^ Artaxerxes Mnemon (D.a 405 to B.C. 903). His son wss Arta* 
xerxes O«hu0 (B.C. 362 to D.a 
* The peace •£ Antalddas. 
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difBcuItiet of tlie porition that were caused by the river ^ 
and all the other equipments of war; but the present ruler 
has lelieTed them from this apprehension. For, after having 
collected as lai^ a force as he could and taken the field 
against them, he has departed from thence, not only de- 
feated, but on object of ridicule, and with the reputation 
of bdng neither fit to rule nor to command an army. 102. 
As for Cyprus, Phoenicia, Cilida, and the district from 
which they procured their fleet,* they were then subject to 
the Kng, but now some hare revolted, while others are at 
war and in such straits that none of these peoples is of any 
service to him, while they will be of great use to you, if you 
desire to make war against him. 

108. Further, Idrieus,' the most prosperous of the princes 
of the continent, ought to be more hostile to the cause 
of the King than those who are at war with him ; he would 
else be the most apathetic of all men, if he did not desire 
the overthrow of this rule, which maltreated his brother,^ 
made war against himself, and is all the time plotting 
against him, and desirous of becoming master of his person 
and of all his treasures. 104. In fear of this, he is now 
compelled to pay court to him, and to send him every year 
a large tribute of money ; but if you were to cross over to 
the continent, he would see it with joy, thinking that you 
were come to assist him, and you will induce many of the 
other satraps to revolt, if you promise them freedom, and 
scatter this word broadcast in Asia, which, falling ou the 
soil of Hellas, has broken up our empire as well as that of 
the Lacedaemonians. 

105. I would endeavour to set forth in greater detail 
the mode of warfare by which you might most speedily 
overcome the King's forces, were I not afraid that some 



Mn Or. 3d. 12 the Nile is celled ''the everlasting wall" ol 

j 'Syria. • Prinoe of Csris. 

I * liaasoliisy who revolted torn Ptosia in &G 362i 
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might blame me if I, who have never jet had anything to 
do with military matters, were to Tenture to giro adyice to 
you, who have accomplished the greatest achierements in 
war. I think» therefore, that I need say nothing further 
about this. 

In regard to other matters, howeyer, I think that your 
father, the founder of your kingdom, and the ancestor of 
your race ^ — ^if the former had the right, and the two last 
thepower— would giye you the same counsel as myself. 106. 
I take the policy they carried out as a proof of this. Tour 
father was on friendly terms with all these states, to which 
I adyise you to giye your attention ; and the founder of 
your empire, ^ose aspirations were higher than those of 
his own countryjmen,' and who desired undiyided autho- 
rity, did not adopt the same course of action as others 
whose projects were equally ambitious. 107. While they 
endeayoured to gain this exalted position by causing 
Btrife, disturbance, and bloodshed in their cities, he left 
Hellas alone altogether and devoted himself to establishing 
his kingdom in Macedonia ; for he knew that the Hellenes 
were not accustomed to put up with monarchies, while the 
rest were unable to order their life aright without such a 
form of goyemment. 108. The result was that, owing to 
his peculiar yiews on these subjects, his rule was one of 
quite a different character from the rest; for he alone 
among the Hellenes claimed to rule oyer a people not of 
kindred race,* and alone was able to escape the dangers 
that beset monarchy. For we should find that, amongst 
the Hellenes, those who have managed to acquire such 
authority have not only been destroyed themselves, but 
that their race has been utterly blotted out from amongst 
mankind, while he not only passed his own life in happi- 

* Amyntas, CaFaoos, and Herades. 

* CaraniM, as well as Perdiocas, came from Ai^gos. 

' The Jiiaoedonians were partly a Thradan and partly aalUyrian 
stock. 
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nest and prosperity, but bequeathed to his children the 
same honours as he himself enjojed. 

109. As for Heiades» while others are ever singing the 
praises of his yalour and recounting his labours, no one, 
either among poets or prose writers, will be found to have 
made any mention of his intellectual excellence. I, how- 
ever, see in this a distinct and altogether untilled field of 
literature, no unimportant or unfruitful one, but full of 
praise and glorious deeds, and one that requires a man 
who would be able to speak worthily on such a theme. 
110. Had I thought of it in my younger days, I could 
easily hare shown that your ancestor was distinguished 
abore all his predecessors by his wisdom, honourable 
ambition, and justice, rather than by his bodily strength ; 
but when I approached tiie subject now, and saw how 
much there was to say, I blamed my present capabilities, 
feeling that the theme would require a speech twice the 
length of that which is now put before you. For these 
reasons I abandoned the rest, and selected one single act, 
which seemed connected with and suitable to what I have 
said before, and to be appropriate and duly proportioned 
to my present speech. 

111. Now, when Heracles saw that Hellas was full of 
wars, seditions, and many other evils, he not only put an 
end to these and reconciled the different states, but showed 
posterity with whom and against whom they ought to 
ouny on war. For, having undertaken an expedition 
against Troy, which at that time was the greatest power 
in Asia, he showed such superiority in generalship over all 
those who afterwards made war against that city, 112. 
that, whereas they, with aU the forces of Hellas, with 
diifieul^ succeeded in taking it after a ten years* siege, he 
easily captured it by force in less than as many days, 
although he took the field with only a small force, and 
afterwards slew all the princes of the tribes who dwelt on 
the coast of either continent, whom he would never have 
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lieen able to destroy had he not overcome their might. 
After these achievements he set up the pillars of Heracles/ 
as they are called, a trophy of his victory over the bar- 
barians, a memorial of his valour and perils in war, and 
the boundary of the land of Hellas. 

113. I have spoken to you at spme length on this sub- 
ject, that you may know that in my speech I am exhort- 
ing you to such actions as your forefathers are seen to 
have selected as the noblest in carrying out their under- 
takings.' Now, all sensible men, setting before themselves 
the example of the noblest of mankind, should endeavour 
to become like him, and you above all it behoves to do 
so. For, as there is no necessity for you to use foreign 
examples, but you have one ready to hand in your own 
family, it is only natural that you should be stimulated by 
it and show an honourable ambition to make yourself like 
your ancestor. 114. I do not mean that you will be able to 
imitate all the acts of Heracles, for even some of the gods 
would be unable to do that ; but, in intellectual character, 
love of mankind, and goodwill such as he showed towards 
the Hellenes, you might approach his aims. And, if you 
listen to my advice, it is possible for you to win such a 
reputation as you yourself might desire, 11J». for it is easier 
for you to gain the Caii^est fame from your present position 
than, starting from that which you previously occupied,' to 
attain to the reputation you at present enjoy. Consider tliat 
I am exhorting you to an undertaking wherein you will take 
the field, not with barbarians against those whom you have 
no just cause to attack, but with Hellenes against those upon 
whom it becomes the descendants of Heracles to make war. 

' Two rocks in the Straits of Gibraltar, one on the African 
(Abyla), the other on the Spanish coast (Calpe). 

* Others render " by their deeds," if., as their deeds show them 
to have done. 

' Lit, ** from what yon acquired " or " received ** on your aooss* 
sion to the throne. 
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116. And do not be siuprifled if, throngHout my dis- 
eourae* I endearour to lead jou to mildness, love of man- 
kind, and good serrioes towards the Hellenes; for I see that 
harshness is equally grierons to those who show it and to 
those who experience it, while mildness is in good repute, 
not only amongst mankind and all other living crea- 
tures, 117. but eren amongst the gods, those who bestow 
blessings upon us are called Olympian,^ while those who 
haT6 control of calamities and punishments are called by 
more hateful names ; and, while in honour of the former 
individuals and states have erected temples and altars, the 
latter are honoured neither by tows nor sacrifices, but we 
endeavour to avert their influence. 118. Bearing this in 
mind, you ought to accustom yourself to and to practise 
that whereby all men may have such an opinion of you 
even in a greater degree than at present. And those who 
desire a greater reputation than others should embrace such 
deeds in thought as are possible, and at the same time accord 
with their wish, and seek to carry them out, according as 
opportunities present them.* 

119. You might learn from many instances that this is 
the manner in which you ought to act, but above all from 
the fortunes of Jason.* He, without having achieved any- 
thing like yourself, gained the highest renown, not from 
his,deeds, but from his utterances ; for he spoke as if he 
intended to cross over to the continent and to make war 
against the King. 120. Since Jason, then, increased his 
power to such an extent merely by words, what opinion 
must we think all will have of you, if you do this in reality, 
and endeavour, if possible, to destroy the whole kingdom, 
or, if not, to take away from it as mudi territory as possible, 
to separate from it Asiafrom-Cilicia-to>8inope (as some call 

* dLe., dwellsn ea Mount Olympvs (Zeiis» Hers, Apollo), as die- 
tingowihed from the godi of the netlisr worid. 

* «*TlieBB,"i:«., the deeds. Others reader "prasent themselves." 

* Jason of Phcrie. 
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it), and in addition to build cities throughout the district, 
and to send thither as colonists those who are now wanderers 
from want of their daily bread, and who harass all whom 
thejmeetP 121. For, if we do not put a stop to their mass- 
ing together by providing them witii sufSdent to live upon, 
they will imperceptibly become so numerous that they will 
be as great a cause of alarm to the Hellenes as the bar- 
barians ; we, however, pay no attention to them, and are 
ignorant of the existence of a cause of alarm that affects 
us all, and a danger that is growing up against us. 122. 
Therefore it is the duty of a man of high aspirations, and 
a friend of the Hellenes, and of one whose mind sees 
further than others, to make full use of the services of such 
men against the barbarians, and, having taken away firom 
the latter the amount of territory mentioned just before, to 
free those who serve in a foreign land from the evils which 
they themselves are suffering, as well as those which they 
inflict upon others, to form communities out of them, and 
to make these the boundaries of Hellas, and to set them in 
front of us all as a bulwark. .128. For if you do this, 
you will not only make them happy, but will also in- 
sure the safety of us all. Even should you fail in this^ 
at least you will easily secure the liberation of the cities of 
Asia. Whichever of these undertakings you may be able to 
carry out or even only attempt, you will assuredly gain 
greater reputation than the rest, and that deservedly, if you 
apply yourself earnestly to the task, and encourage the Hel- 
lenes to do the same. 124. For everyone would naturally 
feel surprise at the situation of affairs and contempt for us, if 
amongst the barbarians, whom we consider effeminate, in- 
experienced in war, and corrupted by luxuxy, men have 
arisen who aspired to rule Hellas, while none of the 
Hellenes has aimed so high 125. as to attempt to make 
us masters of Asia, but we have been so far left behind by 
them that, while they did not hesitate to commence hos- 
tilities against us first, we do not even venture to take 
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▼engeaaoe upon them for the eyils we have suffered, but, 
although they acknowledge that in all their wars they 
possessed neither soldiers nor generals nor anything else 
of senrice for war, 126. but had to apply to us for all 
these, we hare come so to desire to do ourselves harm that, 
when it is in our power to possess what is theirs without 
apprehension, we are fighting with one another about 
trifles, helping to subdue those who hare revolted from 
the rule of Persia, and, without knowing it, sometimes 
assist our hereditary foes to destroy our own kinsmen. 

127. For these reasons I think that it is to your interest, 
when ereryone else is so cowardly minded, to put yourself 
at the head of the expedition against the King. And while 
it is the duty of the others, who are descendants of Heracles,^ 
and are united by polity and laws, to love thai state in which 
they happen to dwell, it behoTes you, as one who has been re- 
leased from individual obligations,* to look upon the whole 
of Hdlas as yourfatherland, in the same manner as the father 
of your race, and to be ready to face danger on its behalf 
as readily as on behalf of those who are your especial care. 

128. Perhaps some of those who are fit to do nothing else 
may venture to blame me, because I have chosen to exhort 
you to undertake the camjMugn against the barbarians and 
the care of all the Hellenes, and have passed over my own 
citj. 129. Now, if I were undertaking to address myself 
on these points to others rather than to my own native 
dty, which has thrice freed Hellas, twice from the barba- 
rians, and once ' from the rule of Lacedaemon, I would 

* The Spartan kings. See *' Panegyrious," | 61. 

' The woid ifiroc (lit let loose) ii applied to sacred animals (and 
also to human befngs) who are allowed to wander at will by them- 
selves, withoat eostodian or protector. The meaning here in, that 
as PbUip's aneestoiB leeolved to fonnd a kingdom outside HdUu^ 
and thus to be finee from any particular tiee, so he himself is at 
liberty to look upon Hellas as a single whole, and need not attach 
hinaell to the interssts of any partleolar dty. 

* At the battle of Cnidvs. 
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allow that I was wrong ; but, as it is, it will he seen that I 
haveezhorted Athens before all other cities, with the greatest 
earnestness of which I was capable, to undertake the task, 
but, when I perceived that she thought less of what I said 
than of those who rave upon the platform, I left her alone, 
but, notwithstanding, did not abandon my efforts. 180. 
Wherefore all might fitly praise me because, as far as the 
powers I possess permitted me, I have persistently waged 
war against the barbarians, accused those who did not hold 
the same opinion as myself, and endeavoured to induce 
those, whom I hope will be best able to do so, to render 
some service to the Hellenes, and to deprive the barba- 
rians of their present prosperity. 181. For this reason I 
now address my words to you, well aware that many will 
be jealous of them when uttered by me, but that all will 
rejoice alike at the same undertakings when accomplished 
by you. For, although no one has taken part in what I 
have proposed, everyone will think that he is entitled to a 
share in the advantages that will result from it. 

182. Consider, again, that it is disgraceful to look on 
with indifference when Asia fares better than Europe, when 
the barbarians are more flourishing than the Hellenes, and 
further, when those who derive their rule from Cyrus, who 
was exposed by his mother on the public way, are ad- 
dressed as the Great Kings, while the descendants of 
Heracles, whom his father raised to the gods for his 
virtue, are addressed by humbler titles than they. This 
must not be permitted, but must be entirely altered and 
done away with. 

183. Be assured that I would never have attempted to 
persuade you to anything of the kind had I seen that the 
only result would be power and wealth ; for I think that 
you have even now more than enough of these at your 
command, and that whosoever elects to undergo perils to 
win them or to lose his life in the attempt is most in- 
satiable. 184. However, I am not speaking with reference 
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to the aeqniiition of these adTantages, but in the belief 
thai the greateat and moat honotirable reputation will accrue 
to 70U from what I sajr. And bear in mind that, although 
the body that we all poaseas ia mortal, bj means of commen- 
dation, praise, fame, and the memory that attends us with the 
course of time we partake of immortality, which we ought 
to strive after as far as we are able, and to endure anything 
to attain it. 135. Tou may see even the most respectable 
priTate indiriduals, who would risk their lires for nothing 
else, ready to die in battle in order to win honourable 
renown, and, generally, those who show themselves de- 
sirons of still greater honour than they enjoy, are com* 
mended by all, while those who exhibit an insatiable 
longing for anything else whatever are considered to be 
proportionately inferior and lacking in self-control. 136. 
The most important thing to noticer is that, while our 
enemies often obtain possession of power and riches, the 
good will of mankind and the other honours mentioned 
above are bequeathed as an inheritance to none but our 
own posterity. I should therefore be ashamed if I did 
not for these reasons advocate this campaign and the 
haaxdof war. 

187. And you wiU best make up your mind on these 
points if you consider that not only does this speech exhort 
you, but also the example of your fore&thers and the 
cowardice of the barbarians, as well as those men of the 
greatest renown who are looked upon as demigods^ on 
account of their campaign against them, and, above all, the 
favourable moment, when you poss es s a larger force than 
any of the dwdlers in Europe, and he, against whom you 
are going to make war, is more universally hated and 
despised than any of the former ESngs. 

. 188. I would have given much to be able to combine 
aO the speeches I have delivered on this subject; for the 

* AeUUei and the heiossof the IVojaa War, who fought against 
the Asialks. 
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present one would then appear more worthy of its theme. 
However, you must give your attention to whaterer in all 
of them has reference to and advocates this war ; for by so 
doing you will best form your resolutions. 

189. I am well aware that many of the Hellenes con- 
sider the King's forces to be invincible. Such would de* 
servedly be regarded with astonishment if they think that 
these same forces, which have been overthrovni by an ill- 
reared barbarian and collected with the object of enslaving 
them, cannot be broken up by a Hellene of great experience 
in warfare with the object of setting them free, especially 
as they know that in aU things it is difficult to join, but 
easy to put asunder. 

140. And bear* in mind that those are honoured and 
respected above all others who are able both to govern a 
state and to command an army. Since, then, you see 
that, in a single city, those who possess these qualities are 
in great repute, what commendation ought you to expect 
will be bestowed upon you when you are seen to have dis- 
tinguished yourself as a statesman by benefits conferred 
upon all the Hellenes, and to have subdued the barbarians 
by your generalship P 141. I think that this will be the 
furthest limit, beyond which none will ever be able to 
advance. For neither amongst the Hellenes will so great 
an undertaking be seen as that of reconciling all of us 
after so many wars, nor is it likely that so large a force 
wiU ever again be got together for the barbarians, if you 
destroy their present force. 142. Thus, no one of those 
who come after tw, even though distinguished by his 
talents above the rest, will be able to carry out anything 
of the kind. And further, I can show that the deeds of 
those who lived before us at any rate have been surpassed by 
what you have already achieved, not by means of trickeries, 
but in a straightforward manner; for, seeing that you 
have subdued more nations than anyone else has captured 
cities, it would be easy for me to show, by comparing you 
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with each of them* that 7011 haye aooomplished greater 
thmgs than they. 148. However, I hare preferred to 
aroid this mode of repreeentation ^ for two reasons : partly 
on account of those who make an unseasonable use of it» 
and partly because I do not desire to represent those who 
are looked upon as demigods as inferior to the men of the 
present day. 

144. Further (to make mention of the events of olden 
times), bear in mind that the wealth of Tantalus, the rule 
of Pelops, and the might of Eurystheus would not be 
praised by any, whether an inventor of words * or a poet, 
while all, next to the surpassing prowess of Heracles and 
the excellence of Theseus, would glorify those who took 
the field against Troy and those who showed themselves 
like them. 145. And we know that the most renowned 
and the bravest amongst them had their dominion in little 
towns and islands, but that notwithstanding they have left 
behind them a reputation equal to that of the gods and are 
held in honour amongst all ; for it is not those who have 
won the greatest power for themselves, but those who have 
brought the greatest blessings upon the Hellenes that are 
universally beloved. 

146. Not only, however, in their case, but in the case 
of all alike you will see that men hold this opinion ; for 
no one would praise even our city, either because she has 
been mistress of the sea, or because she has collected such 
large sums of money ' from the allies and deposited it in 
the Acropolis, or again, because she had power over many 
dties, to dismantle some, to aggrandise others, and to 
treat others as she wished ; 147. for all this it was in her 
power to do ; but, in consequence of this, many charges have 
been brought against her, while on account of the battle 
of JCarathon and the naval engagement at Salamis, and 

" lis., insUtating a compaiison between Philip and the demigods. 

* Le^f a sophist, or profetsed rhetorieiaiL 

• Twelve hwidied talents (about £300,000) yearly. 
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especially because the Athenians abandoned their city to 
saye Helkfl* she is eulogized by all. The same opinion is 
also held concerning the Lacedaemonians; 148. for in 
their case their defeat at Thermopylae is more admired 
than their other victories, and the trophy erected over 
them by the barbarians ' is an object of esteem and f re* 
quent visits, while those set up by the Lacedaemonians 
over others, far from being commended, are regarded with 
displeasure ; for the former is considered to be a sign of 
valour, the latter of a desire for self-aggrandizement. 

149. If, in the course of your examination and con- 
sideration of the matter, anything of what I have said 
should appear to be somewhat feeble or inadequate, lay 
the blame upon my age, for which all might fairly make 
excuse ; but* if this discourse resembles those previously 
circulated, you must not think that my old age has dis- 
covered it, but that the Deity has prompted it, not out of 
regard for myself, but out of care for Hellas, and from a 
desire to set it free from its present evils, and to invest 
you with greater renown than you at present enjoy. 150. 
And I think you know in what manner the gods conduct 
the affairs of men. For they do not of their own act 
bestow the blessings or inflict the evils that befall them, 
but inspire all of us with such thoughts that each falls 
to our lot by means of one another. 151. For instance, 
they have assigned to me discourses, while to you they 
allot the sphere of action, considering that you would best 
undertake the control of it, and that my discourses would 
be least wearisome to the audience. But I think that 
even your earlier undertakings would never have acquired 
such importance had not one of the gods assisted you to 
cany them out, 152. not in order that you might be con- 

* iLe., the pillars bearing an inscription set np by the Greeks 
over the Spartans who fell at ThemiopylaAi The Persians can 
only be said to liave " erected the trophy '' in so far as the Spartans 
fell fighting against them. 
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•Untl J at war only with tlie barbariaas who inhabit Europe, 
but that, haying practiced upon them, gained experience, 
and come to know what manner of man you are, you might 
be eager for the course I have adyocated. It is a disgrace 
to stay behind when Fortune honourably leads the way, 
and not to show yourself ready to adyanoe in whateyer 
direction she wishes, 

153. I think that, while you ought to honour all those 
who speak well of what you haye done, you ought to con- 
sider that the most honourable eulogy is that of those who 
consider your talents worthy of still greater deeds than 
those which you haye already accomplished, great as they 
are, and who express themselyes grateful to you, not only 
in the present, but who will cause posterity to admire your 
acts beyond those of all who haye liyed in former times. 
Although there are many things of this kind that I desire 
to say, I am unable to do so ; the reason of this I haye 
already stated more often than is necessary. 

154. It remains to summarise what I haye said before, 
that, in as few words as possible, you may understand the 
chief point of my adrice. I say that you ought to be the 
bene&ustor of the Hellenes, the king of Macedonia, and the 
ruler oyer as many barbarians as possible. If you succeed 
in this, all will be grateful to you, the Hellenes by reason 
of adyantages enjoyed, the Macedonians, if you goyem 
them like a king and not like a despot, and the rest of 
mankind, if they are freed by you from barbarian sway 
and gain the protection of HeOas. 155. How hx my com- 
position is duly proportioned * and accurate in expression, I 
may reasonably expect to learn from you my hearers ; but 
that no one could giye you adrice that is better than this, 
or mors adapted to present circumstances, of that I feel 
conyinoed* 

* Otiieri render "snited to the present emeigency." 
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As in the PlatoionSy so in the Arohidamus, a feeling of hatred 
towards Thebes is prominent. The iHendship whioh had 
existed between Athens and Thebes was turned to apprehension 
owing to the growing power of the latter nnder Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, and a disinclination to see Sparta utterly erosbedt 
as seemed likely after the battle of Lenotra (b.o. 871). At the 
beginning of the year b.o. 866, Sparta, Athens, Ooxinth, Epidanms 
and Phlios — the latter being the more trusty supporters of 
Sparta— were at war with Thebes. The Corinthians, how- 
ever, became tired of the struggle, and sent ambassadors to 
Thebes to discuss the question of peace. As an indispensable 
condition of negotiations theThebans demanded the recognition 
of the independence of Messene, which had been founded by 
Epaminondas, and was a standing menace to Sparta. At a 
meeting held at the latter city the Spartans refused to assent to 
this condition ; negotiations were consequently broken off, and 
Sparta and Thebes remained in a state of war with one another. 
The Oorinthians and the smaller states, however, came to terms 
and concluded peace. 

The speech, which belongs to the '*symbouleutic*' or " de- 
liberative class,*' is supposed to have been spoken by Ardhidamus, 
son of Agesilaus, before he was king, in the Spartan popular 
assembly ; it is an eirYiortation to the Spartans to hold out 
io the matter of the recognition of the independence of Messene. 
The date at which it was written may be fixed as b.c. 866,^ when 
Isoorates was in his seventy-first year. Different opinions are 
held concerning it. According to some it was actually sent by 
Isoorates to Archidamus, but not for deUveiy ; while others look 
upon it merely as a rhetorical exercise, and a model for the 
orator's pupils. The speech was highly commended by ancient 
writers. 

After apologising for coming forward to speak while he is still 
so young, on the ground that the subject is one of the greatest 

> Others say tliat it was not written until after B-a 856, as it 
is not mentioned in the letter sent to Archidamus hy Isoerates 
in that year. 
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importaDce, Axehidftmiis procteds to eombat the proposals for 
peies and tlM amaneipatioii of Msssono, on the seors of jostioe, 
ItDgth of oeeapaney, th# snporiority of Jnstioe to •xpodieney. 
and tho possibility of a moro ikTonrabla faturo in store for 
Sparta. He adroeates war, since all hare something better to 
expect from it ; in the event of rcTcrses, he advises the Spartans 
to send awaj the women and children, and to cany on war in 
such amanner as to insure the respect of their foes and victory 
in the end, declaring thai the honour of Sparta, her former pre- 
eminence in Hellas, and the respect in which she is held at 
Olympia, render war incombent npon them ; and conclndes by 
exhorting them to behaTo in a manner worthy of the old name 
of Sparta, and to exchange an imperishable renown for a 
peiishaUe bo4y. 



ARCHIDAMUS. 

1. Perhaps some of vou are surprised that I» who hare 
until now steadfastly adhered to the established usages 
of the citj, and more persistently, I consider, than any 
of my contemporaries, hare so greatly changed, that I, 
a younger man, hare come forward to give advice upon 
matters about which older men shrink from speaking. 2. 
If anyone of those who are accustomed to address you in 
public had spoken in a manner worthy of the state, I 
should have held my tongue ; but as it is, since I see that 
some support the dictates of our enemies — that others do not 
oppose them heartily — while others have kept completely 
silent, I rise to declare my opinion on these matters ; for I 
think it would be disgraceful if, while showing due regard 
for my proper position in life, I were to look on with in- 
difference when the state voted for measures unworthy of 
it. 3. Further, I am of opinion that, although it is fitting 
that men of my age should preserve silence on other 
matters, at any rate in discussing the question of making 
war or not, those should before all others offer advice who 
will have to bear the largest share of its dangers, especially 
as the formation of a right judgment on what is neoes* 
saxy is open to all of us.^ 4. For if it were conclusively 
shown that the older men know what is best about every- 



* ic, no matter what our a^e may be. The 
were not expected to address the people when under thirty yean 
of Age, bnt special cireomttances might joiitify a ds^iarture from 
the general role. 
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thing, and that the younger hare no correct opinion even 
upon any one single matter, it would be proper to debar ub 
fhym ofEering advice ; but, since it is not by length of years 
that we are distinguished from one another in regard to 
soundness of judgment, but by our natural gifts and the 
attention bestowed upon their cultivation, surely it is right 
that you should make trial of both periods of liJFe, in order 
that you may have it in your power to select what is most 
useful but of all that is said. ft. I am surprised at those 
who^ while they regard it as fitting that we should captain 
triremes and command armies (in the case of which bad 
management would involve the state in many and grievous 
calamities), consider that we ought not to state our opinion of 
matters upon which you are about to nmke a decision ; for 
in such cases, if we prove correct, we shall benefit you all, 
but if, on the other hand, we tail to secure your assent, 
while we ourselves perhaps shall appear to be less able, we 
shall inflict no injury upon the common weaL 6. It is 
not, however, owing to any desire of speaking, or because I 
have made preparations to order my life differently in any 
respeetfrom what I have done in the past, that Ihave spoken 
thus about these matters, but because I wish to exhort 
you not. to reject any of the different periods of life, but, 
in each and all of them, to endeavour to find out whether 
anyone is able to offer any sound advice in regard to present 
cJrcumstances. 7. For, ever since we have inhabited this 
city, never has a danger or a war come upon us about 
matters of such great importance as those upon which we 
axe now ass em b l ed to deliberate. In former times the 
object of our struggles was ' to gain the mastery over others, 
—but noW| to escape carrying out the dictates of others 
ourselves. This is a mark of freedom, for the preservation 
of which no danger is too great to be endured, not only by 
us^ but by all others, if they be not of an utterly cowurdly 

> fienseler's leaderiiig Is ''we debated." 
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dispodtioD, but 6Ten in a slight degree lay claim to braTciy. 
8. I, for my part, if I may mention what particularly con- 
cerns myself/ would rather die at once, before doing what 
is dictated to me, than live many years longer than the 
allotted span of life,' after having votod my approval of the 
orders * of the Thebans. For I shoul4 bo ashamed if I, a 
descendant of Heracles,* while my father is on the throne, 
and I myself am expected ' to obtain this exalted position, 
were to permit, so far as it is in my power to prevent it, the 
land which our fathers bequeathed to us to be in the pos- 
session of our vassals." 9. Further, I tliink you ought to 
hold the same opinion as myself, and to bear in mind that, 
although up to the present day we seem to have been im- 
fortunate in our contest with the Thebans, and to have been 
overcome in our persons through the fault of an incom- 
petent general,^ yet still even now we keep our spirits 
unbroken ; 10. and further that, if through fear of the 
dangers that are coming upon us, we abandon any of our 
possessions, we shall confirm the arrogance of the Thebans 
and erect over ourselves a trophy far more imposing and 
at the same time more conspicuous than that raised at 

^ Perliape " my own personal opinion." 

' Others take the words as specially referring to Archidanins : 
" the 8])an of life allotted to myself." 

* The Apeaker, by constantly using words like "orders," "de- 
mands" of the ThebanA, endeavoun to stir up the feelings of his 
andience against them. 

* The Spartan kings claimed descent from Heracles, see " Pone- 
gyrieus," § 62. 

' Others render "expect, hope to." He succeeded his father, 
Agesihius, on his death in D.a S6]. 

* After the subjugation of Messene (D. c. 668), the Lacedaemonians 
reduced the inhabitants to the position of Helots (the Spartan serfs). 
Nothing further is heard of them until the restoration of their in- 
dependence by Epaminondos (o.c. 369). 

^ The reference Is to Cleombrotus, the Spartan king, to whom 
the defeat of the Lacedaemonians at the battle of Leuctra (B.a 
871) was in great messnrs due. 
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LenctnL For the one will be regarded as a triumph gained 
o?er imr misfortone, the other ai a triumph oyer our judg* 
ment. Under these drcumstanoes, let no one persuade you 
to inToWe the state in such disgrace. 

11. The allies,^ howerer, have been too eager in recom- 
mending you to giye up Messene and conclude peace. 
Against these jou might justly feel far greater resentment 
than against those who originally' revolted from you. 
For the latter^ having abandoned your friendship, have 
ruined their own states, plunging them into party struggles, 
bloodshed, and vicious forms of government,' while the 
former have come to do us an injury. 12. For they are 
tarying to persuade you to throw away in a moment the 
renown which our ancestors won during the course of 
seven hundred years* in the midst of numerous dangers 
and bequeathed to us, a misfortune more humiliating 
$Lj^d terrible for Lacedaemon than any they could ever 
devise. 18. They have, moreover, reached sudi a height of 
selfishness and have laid xm open* to such a charge of 
cowardice, that, although they have often expected us to 
wage war in defence of their country,' they do not consider 
that we ought to run any risk on behalf of Messene, but, in 
order that they themselves may enjoy the benefits of their 
own territory in safety, they are endeavouring to make you 
believe that we ought to withdraw from what belongs to us 
in &vour of our enemies, and in addition threaten that, if 
we do not agree to this, they will conclude peace on their 
own account 14 However, I do not think tiiat the risk we 

^ Espedally the Corinthians, Phliasians, and Epldaoriaas. 

* Espedally the Axgives and Arcadians. 
' lie., demoerscies. 

* From iLa 1104, when Pelopoonesas was conquered by the 
Dorians under the leadership of the Heraelidae, to B.C. 860. 

* kc, we should prove onrMlves cowards if we listened to them, 
and yii^ed in the matter of Menene. 

* As in their war against Coicyrai which led to the Peloponneslan 
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shall run without their alliance will be more difficult to face, 
but rather more honourable, more distinguished, and more 
renowned among all men ; for it is in accordance with all 
the other acts of the citj to endeavour to save ourselTes 
and to overcome our enemies, not by the aid of others but 
bj our own exertions. 15. I have nev^r been fond of long 
speeches ; ^ but, although I have always considered that 
those who waste time over them are less prompt in action, 
at the present moment there is nothing I would reckon 
of greater value than to be able to discuss what lies 
before us in the manner I desire. For, in the present 
conjuncture, I hope by this means to be instrumental in 
rendering the greatest service to the state. 

16. In the first place, then, I think I ought to put 
before you in what manner we gained possession of 
Messene, and how it was that you came to settle in Pelo- 
ponnesus, being, as you were, in olden times Dorians. For 
this reason I will go back still further, that you may 
know why it is that they are endeavouring to deprive you 
of the territory which is your possession by right no less 
than the rest of Lacedaemon. 

1 7. Now, when Heracles departed this life, and exchanged 
mortality for immortality, his sons at first were forced to 
wander in the midst of perils owing to the power of their 
enemies,' and after the death of Eurystheus settled amongst 
the Dorians.' In the third generation^ they came to Delphi, 

^ An allusion to the fondness of the Spartans for brevity (cp. our 
''laoonic" 

' Aooonling to the legend, the sons of Heracles were pursaed by 
EorysthenA froin Argoe to Tradiis, in Thessaly, and finally came 
as suppliants to Athens. 

' Heracles assisted Aegimins (the Dorian hero and law-giver) 
against the Lapithae, in return for which he was rewarded with a 
ihinl of the Dorian kingdom (Thu-lwall, L 103). 

* Tlie first commences with Hyllus and his son Cleodaens : the 
second with Aristomaehns : the Uiird with Aristodemus, Temenns, 
and Cresphontesi 
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being desirous of oonsuliing the orode^ about certain 
naAters. The god gave no answer to their questions, but 
bade them go to the land of their fathen. 18. Reflecting 
upon the response of the oracle, they came to the con- 
clusion that Argos belonged to them hj right of kinship ' 
— ^fer, after the death of EuxyBtheus/ thej had been left 
sole aurrirors of the Penidao and that Laoedaemon was 
theirs hj right of gift ; for Tjmdareus/ who was driyen 

^ In tlie fint generation, ** an ambignoos oiaele enoouragc<l the 
HendkLae, who had taken refnge in Attiea, to believe that, after 
Ih^ had reaped their tliini harvest, they shoald find a prosperous 
passage through the Isthmus into the land of their fathers .... 
the enterprise proveil nnsaocessfnl, Hyllns being slain in single 
combat by Ecfaemus, king of Tegea, and the Heraclidae were bound 
by an agreement to abandon their enterprise for one hundred years. 
Yet both Cleodaeus, son of Hyllus, and his grandson Aristomaehus, 
renewed his attempt wiUi no better fortune. After Aristomaolius 
had fallen in battle, the ambiguous oracle was explained to his 
sons Aristodemus, Temenus, and Crenphontes! and they were 
assured that the time, the third generation [not the third harvest] 
had now come, when they sliould accomplish their return ; not, 
however, as thqr had expected, over the guarded isthmus, but 
across the month of the western gulf, where the opposite shores are 
parted by a channel only a few furlongs broad. Thus encouraged, 
th^ crossed the straits, vanquished Tiuunenus, the son of Orestes," 
and divided tlie fairest portions of Peloponnesus among them 
(Tbiriwall, L 255, 236). It is to be observed that Isocrates men- 
tioiis only otu oracular response and that of different import to 
the above. 

' Alcmene, the motlier of Heracles, was the daughter of Elec- 
tiyou, son of Perseus, PerMUs had accidentally slain his grand- 
lOher, Acrisitts, King of Argos : in consequence of this, being 
unwilling to fill the throne, although he had inherited it, he ex* 
changed his patrimony for that of M^gapenthes, son of Proetns (the 
brother and rival of Acrisius, who had acquired the eastern portion 
of the territory of Aigos, and, with the aid of the Cydopes, Imilt 
the walls of Tiryns)aad founded a new dty, Mycenae, in tiie neigh* 
bouriiood d Tiiyns. 

' Eoxystbeas, King ol ^cenae, was the son of Sthendus, 
aadherof theaonsdPeneus: see ** Pan^gyricns,** { 5S. 

^ lyndareasv the lUher of Helen, and King of Lacedaemon, had 
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from Ilia throne, on being restored to it hj Heracles, after 
Castor and Polydeuoes * had disappeared from the world of 
men, made him a present of the knd in return for this 
service, and by reason of his relationship to his sons.* 19. 
Further, they considered that Messene was theirs as the 
prize of war ; for Heracles, after he hacl been robbed of the 
cattle from Erythea by Neleus and his sons (except Nestor), 
took Messene by force of arms, and slew the wrongdoers, 
but handed over the city to Nestor, considering him to be 
well-disposed towards him, because, although the youngest, 
he had taken no part in the misdeeds of his brothers.* 
20. Accordingly, considering that this was the meaning 
of the oracle, they tpok your forefathers with them, and 
having assembled an army, bestowed their own land * on 
those who followed them to the field' as their common 

l^een driven from his kingdom by Uiii halMirother HippodSon. The 
latter, toj^etlier witli his 20 sons, was afterwards slain by Heracles, 
and Tyndarens restored. 

' Sons of ZeoH and I^a, the wife of Tyndareus. After Castor 
hail boen slain in battle ai^ainst the Apharidae in Messene, tliey 
disappeared from the eartli, and were placed by Zeus among the 
stars under the name of the Twins, a beacon' for distressed sidlors 
(see On x. g SI). 

' Heracles being really the son of Zens (not of Amphitryon) by 
Alcmena, and Castor and Pollux sons of 2Seas (not of Tyndareos) 
by Leda. 

' One of the labours imposed upon Heracles by Enrystliens was 
to fetch the cattle of tlie triplo-botlied monster Geryon, from 
Erythea, a small island in the bay of Cadis (now called Troeadero). 
Other reasons given for the murder of Neleus and his sons are : 
ihut they refused to admit Heracles within the walls of Pylon, 
whither he came seeking purification, after having slain Iphitus i 
that they had murdered his wife and children ; tliat tliey had 
murdered his friend Ophitus. Nestor escaped, because he was at 
the time absent in Qerene ; according to anotlier acoount^ he was 
in Pylos at the time, but his life was spared because he had en- 
deavoured to procure the admission of Heracles into the city. 

* Argos, Messene, and Lacedaemon. 

' £«., the old Dorians, led by the Heradidae. 
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propertjt ftnd xeoeiTed from them the regal power as their 
own particular share; aiidt haying exchanged mutual 
guarantees of good faith in ratification, they started on the 
expedition. 21. There is no need to waste time in speaking 
of the dangers which befell them on their march, and 
other events which have nothing to do with present cir- 
cumstances; but, when thej had overcome in war the 
inhabitants of the abore-mentioned countries, they divided 
their kingdoms into three parts.^ Now, up to the present 
day you hare abided by the oaths and agreements which 
you concluded with our forefathers. 22. Wherefore, as in 
the past you fared better than the rest, so in the time to come 
you may expect, if you behave in like manner, that you 
will be better off than now. The Messenians, on the other 
hand, reached such a pitch of impiety, that they plotted 
against and slew Cresphontes,* the founder' of the city 

* ** After the death or retreat of TiBamenuft [mler over Argon, 
LaoeclAenton, and Myoenne], the poetical legend of the Dorian 
oonqueiit reprenents the Heraelidae as only buiiied with the parti- 
tion of his kingilonu Aristodemus, who had not lived to enter 
Peloponne»as, had left twin mmw, Proclee and Eaiysthenen, who 
sneeeeded to his claim of an equal sliare witli Teiuenue and Ores- 
phonte*. . Tliree altars were erected, and on each a sacrifice won 
made to the divine father of Heracles. Tlion three lots were cast 
Into an nm filled with water. It had been agreed that the lots 
were to be stones, and tliat tlie first drawn should give possession 
of Aigos, tlie second of Laeedaemon, and the thinl of Messene. 
Bat Cmphontes, to seenre the fairest portion, threw a clod of eartli 
into tlie water, whloh, being dissolved, remained at the bottom of 
the vessel, while the lots ^ his competitors were drawn " (Thirl* 
waU, L 261). 

* The favour he showed to tlie lower class of hh* subjects— by 
which we are probably to understand the old Messenians— is said 
to have provoked a conspiracy among the rich (the Dorian oli- 
garahy) 1^ which be was cut offniith his whole family, except one 



' The Greek word s/cwrijc denotes one who leads out a colony 
So a new settkmsiitk or Introduces a new government or consti- 
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and master of the country, a descendant of Herades, 
who had been their leader. 23. His sons,^ howeyer, es- 
caped from their perils and implored the protection of this 
city, begging us to help them to succour the dead and 
offering us the land. After you had inquired of the god 
and he had commanded you to accept it and to avenge 
those who had been wronged, you besieged and took the 
city of the Messenians, and so gained possession of the 
country. 24. In regard to our original claims, I have not 
given a thoroughly detailed account — ^the present crisis 
does not allow me to relate legends — ^but it was necessary 
to say something about them with greater brevity than 
clearness; not but what I think it is theraby rendered 
evident to all, that we have acquired the country which is 
admitted to be ours in the same way as that of which the 
possession is disputed. For we inherit the former by the 
gift of the Heradidae, the oracular response of the god, 
and as conquerors of its possessors ; the latter we have re- 
ceived from the same people in the same manner, and after 
having made use of the responses of the same oracle. 25. 
If, however, we are in such a frame of mind that we raise 
no objection to anything whatever, not even though they 
order us to abandon Sparta itself, it is idle to be anxious 
about Messene ; but if, on the contrary, none of you would 
think fit to live if deprived of his fatherland, it is meet that 
you should hold the same opinion concerning that city as 
well ; for we can bring forwwrd the same pleas in justifica- 
tion of our claim ahd the same arguments in regard to 

^ The ordinary aooonnto mention only <me son, Aepytus, who 
eteaped into tlie dominions of his grandfather CyiMoliu, who was 
King of Arcadia, or some Arcadian canton. When he grew np, 
with the assistance of other Heraclid kings, he recovered his 
hereditary throne, and punished the mnrderers of his father. No 
other anoient authorities mention the cession of the country and 
sovereignty to the Spartans ss the prioe of their assistance. The 
eapture of Ithome did not aetnally take place until B.a 724, when 
tlie First Messenian War ended. 
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both. 26. Farther, you cannot be unaware that pos- 
sessions, both private and public, if a long time has 
elapsed* are considered bj all to be confirmed and heredi- 
tary.' Now, we captured Messene before the Persians 
gained possession of their kingdom and became masters 
of the continent,' and also before the greater number of the 
Hellemc cities had been founded. 27. And. although we 
have this in our favour to start with, they ' would hand 
over Asia again to the barbarian as his ancestral inheri- 
tance, although he has not yet held sway over it two hundred 
years,^ and would rob us of Messene, although we have 
been in possession of it for twice that length of time.' 
Having utterly destroyed Thespiae and Plataea as it were 
but yesterday,* they would restore Messene after four 
hundred years, in both cases acting contrary to the oaths 

' They are eoiMidered to belong to the owners by right of pre- 
scription, and ars capable of being transmitted from generation to 
generation. 

* The date of aoeession of Cyras to the throne of Persia is given 
asac 55a 

' I.e., the Tliebans ; the reference is to the embamy of PelopidaA 
to Artaxerxes, with tlie object of securing a peace that would estab- 
lish the -supremacy of Thebes. The older reading was iwtii- 
l99Q¥ (instead of the present aw^Miavt) in which case the sub- 
ject will be "the Hellenes" and tlie reference to tlie peace of 
Antalddas. 

^ 103 years, from &a 659 to D.a 366. 

' As Messenm was not finally subjugated until D.& 724, the 
actual number of years would appear to te only 358, wliieh can 
hardly be explained as a substitute for 400 in round numbers. 
Various attempts have been made to explain tlie chronology. 
Possibly Isoerates followed a different account; and, in any case, 
the whole narrative of the two first Messenian wars is in an un« 
satisfaetory condition. Almost the only authority is the narrative 
of Pausanias (2nd eentuiy, A.l>.) whose information was derived 
mainly firom Myron el Priene, and from the poet Rhianus, a 
Cretan, who both probably lived after tlie time of Alexander the 
Great 

* In ca 974. 
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and agreements.* 28. U indeed tbej were for bringing 
back those who are truly Mesaenians, although they would 
be acting contrary to right, yet they would be wronging us 
with a more plausible excuse ; but as it is, they are settling 
the Helots ' on our borders, so that the hardest thing of all 
is, — not that we shall be depriyed of' the country con« 
trary to justice, but that we shall see with our own eyes 
our vassals in possession of it. \ 

29. Further, you will understand still more clearly from 
what follows that, as we are now subjected to fearful in« 
justice, so then we occupied Messene in accordance with 
light. For, as many perils had beset us, we were com* 
pelled on several previous occasions to conclude peace, 
while in a far worse position than our enemies; but, 
although the agreements were made at such critical periods, 
when it was impossible to aim at our own aggrandizement, 
30. yet, while disputes arose on many other points, in regard 
to Messene neither the Great King nor Athens ever yet 
charged us with being unjustly in possession of it. And 
where could we find a more accurate decision of what is 
right than that which has been recognised by our enemies, 
and was made at a time when we were in sore distress P 

31. The oracle, then, which all would allow to be a 
most ancient, universally recognised and most trustworthy 
authority, not only decided that Messene belonged to us at 
the time when it bade us acoept the gift, when the sons of 
Crcsphontes offered it to us, and assist the wronged, but 
also, when the war lasted for a long time, and both parties 
sent to Delphi — they begging for safety, we asking how we 
might most speedily become masters of the city — the 
oracle vouchsafed no answer to them as making an unjust 
request, while it both pointed out to us the sacrifices which 

^ Referring to the so'^led peace of Antalddas (B.C. 987), for 
the terms of which see ** Paneg^'ricus," 1 115. 

' i.e., the Messenians, who had been reduced to the position of 
Helotr. 
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it WM neoesaaxy to offer and those from whom we should 
ask Msistance,^ 82. What weightier and clearer testimony 
could one produce than this P For it is evident that, in the 
first place, we received the land from its proper owners- 
there is nothing to prevent my giving a brief account of 
this again — and, in the second place, took possession of it 
by right of war, in which manner most states in those times 
were founded ; and, further, that we drove out those who had 
acted impiously towards the sons of Heracles, and who would 
have been deservedly banished from the whole inhabited 
world, and, in addition to this, were in possession of it by 
right of length of occupation, and in accordance with tlie 
decision of our enemies and the oracles of the god. 88. Any 
single one of these reasons is sufficient to weaken the force 
of the arguments of those who have the audacity to 
accuse us, either of being unwilling to make peace at the 
present time from motives of avarice, or of liaving then 
made war against the Messenians because we coveted what 
belonged to others. In regard to our acquisition of it I 
might perhaps say more than this ; however, I think that 
what has been already stated is sufficient. 

84. Those who recommend you to make peace assert 
that men of sense ought not to hold the same view of 
things in prosperity and adversity, but that they should 
ever take counsel in view of present conditions, and adapt 
themselves to circumstances, not aiming higher than 
strength permits them, and in such emergencies not 
after their rights, but after their interests. 85. 
While in regard to everything else I agree with them, I 

I Daring the Second Messeaian War (]i.a 685-688), the Spartans, 
alarmed by the exploits of Aristomenes, sent to Delphi for advice. 
The god bade them apply to Athens for a leader. The Athenians 
•sot them Tyrtaeos, a ]ame man and a schoolmaster, who roused 
their comage by his warlike song^ to which is mainly ascribed the 
iaal snces M of the Spartan amia Nothing farther is known of 

{ the** sacrifices'* here mentioned. 

\ 
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would never be couTinoed bj anyone who OMerted that it 
was right to regard anything as more important than 
jostioe. For I see that for the sake of this the laws have 
been established, and that on this good men and true 
pride themselves, and that on behalf of this well-consti- 
tuted cities put forth their best efForts ;• 86. further, that 
all previous wars have been decided not in accordance with 
might but in accordance with right, and that, generally 
speaking, the life of mankind is ruined by baseness, but 
preserved by uprightness; wherefore it is not those who 
are about to encounter danger on behalf of what is right 
who should be dispirited, but much rather those who be- 
have insolently ^ and do not know how to bear their good for- 
tune with moderation. S7. Further, the following point also 
must be considered. We are now all agreed in our opinion 
of what is right, but hold opposite views as to what is 
expedient. Now, when two good things are set before us, 
the one evident, the other unknown, you would behave 
ridiculously, if you were to reject the acknowledged good, and 
decide to choose that which is the subject of doubt, especially 
when your choice is of such great importance. 88. For in 
what I have said this is embodied, that you should neither 
give up anything of what belongs to you nor Involve the 
city in any disgrace, but, facing danger on behalf of your 
rights, should feel confident that you will fight better than 
your foes ; but what the others * say amounts to this, that 
you ought at once to retire from Messene, and, having first 
committed this wrong against yourselves, should fail in 
securing your interests and rights, and everything else to 
which you are looking forward. 89. For it is not even yet 
evident that, if we do as we are bidden, we shall henceforth 
enjoy a lasting peace. For I imagine you are not ignorant 
that all are accustomed to negotiate with those who are 

^ In allusioii to the Thebaas. 

* Those of your fellow-countrymen who reo<muneiid you to make 
peaoe at any price. 
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standing up in defence of their rigbts, but are ever prone 
to impose further conditions beyond what thej originallj 
contemplated upon those who too readily do as they are 
bidden ; whence it happens that those who are of a warlike 
disposition obtain better terms of peace than those who 
too easily mahe concessions. 40. However, that I may 
not appear to waste too much time on these points, I will 
leave all such matters and direct myself at once to the 
simplest proofs. If none of those who have been unfortu- 
nate have ever yet recovered themselves, or overcome their 
enemies, neither is it reasonable for us to hope that we 
shall gain the day if we make war. But if, on the con- 
trary, it has often happened that those who were possessed 
of greater strength have been worsted by the weaker, and 
that besiegers have been utterly overthrown by those who 
have been blockaded, what wonder if the present state of 
affairs were to undergo some change P 

41. In regard to our own state I have nothing of this kind 
to allege ; for in the times before us none stronger than our- 
selves have ever yet invaded this land ; but in the case of 
others one might produce many instances, and above all in 
the case of the state of the Athenians. 42. For we shall find 
that they, in consequence of the mandates they imposed upon 
the rest» incurred odium amongst the Hellenes, but, in con* 
sequence of having repulsed the attacks of the aggressors, 
gained a good reputation amongst all mankind. If I were 
to recount the perils which they encountered of old against 
the Amaions, Thradans, or Pcloponnesians ^ who invaded 
their land with Euiystheus, I should perhaps be considered 
to be telling an old story too fiur remote from the present ; 
but who is there who does not know how great were 
their sufferings, and how great the good fortune they 
attained to in the Persian war? 48. For they alone of the 
dwellcni outside Peloponnesus^ when they saw that the 

> Bee the '• Paaegyrieiis.'* |i M. «, 00, 08, 70. 
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might of the barbarians was irresistible, did not condescend 
to deliberate about the orders dictated to them, but straight- 
way elected to look on and see their city laid waste rather 
than reduced to a state of slavexy. But, after they had 
left their country,^ and, considering freedom to be their 
fatherland, had shared our dangers, they exi)erienced so 
great a change of fortune, that, after having been deprived 
for a few days of what belonged to them, they were for a 
long time masters of what belonged to others. 

44. But not only in the case of this city would it be 
possible for anyone to show that boldness in repelling the 
enemy leads to many advantages, but in like manner 
Dionysius the tyrant, when besieged by the Carthaginians, 
and when no glimpse of safety was visible (since he was 
hard pressed by the war and his citizens were ill-affected 
towards him), was on the point of sailing away ; 45. but, on 
one of his intimate friends venturing to say that absolute 
power was a noble shroud,* he was smitten with shame at 
his intention, and, having taken in hand again the prosecu- 
tion of the war, destroyed many tens of thousands of the 
Carthaginians, established his rule over his citizens on 
a firmer footing, gained far greater power than he had 
ever enjoyed before, and ended his life while still absolute 
ruler,* leaving his son in the enjoyment of the same honour 
and power as he had himself possessed. 

46. In like manner did Amyntas,* king of the Macedo- 
nians, behave. For after he had been defeated in battle 
by the barbarians' who dwelt on his borders and had lost 
the whole of Macedonia, he at first was minded to abandon 
the country and to save his life, but, having heard someone 

 See the « Panegyricus," i 00. 

* That it was a glorioas thing to die as an absolute monarch. 

' His reign lasted from B.a 405 to B.a 967, when he was snc- 
ceeded by his son, Dionysins the Younger. 

* Father of Philip: he reigned from B.a 8M to B.C. 370. 
' The lUyrianiw 
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speak in terms of approval of the expression made use of 
to Dionysios, he changed his mind in the same manner, and, 
baring occapied a small outpost and from thence ^ sum- 
moned aid, within three months he regained possession of 
the whole of Macedonia, and, remaining on the throne for 
the rest of his dajs, died at last from old age. 

47. But we should be weaiy, speakers and hearers alike, 
if we were to investigate all similar occurrences ; just as, if 
we were to mention what happened in regard to Thebes, we 
should indeed feel annoyed at the past, but should enter- 
tain better hopes in regard to the future. For, after the j had 
the courage to withstand our inyasions and threats, fortune 
so changed their position, that they, who were at all other 
times in subjection to us, now claim to dictate to us. 

48. If therefore anyone, seeing that such great changes 
hare taken place before, is of opinion that they will not 
again take place in our case,* he is exceedingly foolish ; on 
the contrary, we must be steadfast in yiew of the present, and 
of good courage in regard to the future, in the knowledge 
that states repair such misfortunes by sound government 
and experience in war. And in regard to these, no one 
would venture to dispute that we have experience beyond 
all others, and that we alone enjoy a constitution such as it 
should be.' Since we possess both these advantages, we can- 
not fiul to succeed better than those who have not paid 
much attention to either. 

49. Some, however, speak against war and dilate upon its 
uncertainty, bringing forward many instances in proof of 
what they say, and especially what has happened in our own 
case, and express their surprise that any think fit to put 
their trust in a thing so difficult to estimate and so perilous. 
But I know that, while many have obtained great prosperity 

' From the outpost ; othen render, *' from hence," tle.» from the 



* Othen render, "in our own times." 

* Iiocnitss e i pw ssei the same opinion in Or. iii: 1 84. 
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through war, many have been deprived of that which thej 
already enjoyed [through peace] ; 50. for nothing of this 
kind is absolutely either good or bad, but the result of 
situations and opportunities ineyitably corresponds with 
the manner in which one makes use of them. Those who 
are prosperous should desire peace ; for in this condition 
a man might maintain his present position for the longest 
time : those who are unfortunate should, on the contrary, 
turn their thoughts to war ; for, as a consequence of the 
confusion and desire for change that it creat^, they would 
more speedily meet with a change of fortune. 51. In our 
case, I am afraid we may be shown to bo acting in a 
manner contrary to this ; for, when it was in oxir power to 
live a life of ease, we waged more wars than was necessary, 
but now that we have become obliged to face danger, we are 
eager for peace and deliberate about safety. And yet those 
who wish to be free ought to avoid agreements in accordance 
with dictated conditions ^ as akin ta slavery, and only to 
come to terms when they have either gained tiie upper hand 
over their foes, or have established their own power on 
a level with that of the enemy, since the kind of peace that 
each will enjoy will always correspond with the circum- 
stances under which they finish the war. 

52. Bearing this in mind, you ought not hastily to rush 
into disgraceful agreements, nor to show that you deliberate 
with less carefulness on behalf of your country than of any- 
thing else. Becall to your minds that, in the past, whenever 
a single Lacedaemonian came to the assistance of any 
one of the allied cities when undergoing siege, it would 
be agreed by all that it was owing to him that they were 
saved. One could hear of most of these men from the 
older amongst us ; I too, however, can mention the most 
famous. 58. Pedaritus * set sail for Chios and saved the 

^ In this ease the recognition of the independence of Messene. 
* The Spartan harmost, or military governor of the island of 
Chios ; he was defeated and slain in an engagement sgsinst the 
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city; Brasidas/ having thrown himself into Amphipolis 
and gathered round him a handful of the besieged as 
his supporters, fought and overcame the besiegers, who 
were many in number ; and Gylippus,* having set out to 
assist the Syracusans, not only saved them, but also cap- 
tured the entire force that ruled them both on land and 
sea. 54. And yet is it aught but disgraceful that, whereas 
at that time each individual among us was able by him- 
self to protect foreign cities, now all of us together are 
neither able nor even attempt to preserve our own terri- 
tory ? and that, after having filled Europe and Asia with 
trophies of victtory when fighting for others,* on behalf 
of our country thus openly insulted we are not seen to 
have fought even a single battle worth mentioning, 55. 
buty while other cities have sustained the most desjicrate 
sieges in defence of our supremacy, we ourselves do not 
consider that we ought to suffer even slight hardship 
to avoid being compelled to act in any way contrary to our 
rights, — ^but are even now seen rearing teams of horses 
that eat their heads off, and, as if we were reduced to the 
direst straits and without means for our daily support, 
make peace accordingly P 56. But it would be the height 
of shame for us, who bear the reputation of being the 

Athenians (B.C. 411), alter having sneceaifally renisted them in 
the previous year. 

^ In the tenth year of the Peloponnenan war (&C. 422), the 
Athenian Cleon laid siege to Amphipolis (afterwards a great bone 
ol contention between Athens and Philip of Maeeclon). Brasidaii 
the Spartan sallied ont and defeated the Athenians in an engage- 
nent, in which, however, both he and Cleon lost their liveii. The 
number of nien with Brasidas is stated by Thncydides (v. 10) to 
have been 150. 

* Gylippus was sent to the aid of the Syraonsans when besieged 
by the Athenians^ . He defeated them in a naval engagement (ac. 
413), and took the Athenian general Nieias and his whole army 
prisonenb The history of the disastrous " SicUian expedition ** is 
told in detafl in Thncydides, books vL*viL 

* As lbs Chiaas, Amphipolitaas, and Syrsoosaas. 
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most ready to endure toil of all the Hellenes, to take counsel j 

oonoeming these matters with less energy than the rest. | 

For what people are we acquainted with, amongst those j 

worth mentioning at all, who, having been once defeated | 

and once invaded, have in so cowardly a manner agreed to } 

do everything that is dictated to them ? how could such ; 

men hold out if attacked by prolonged ill fortune ? 57. | 

And who would not reproach us if, after the Messenians ; 

had endured a siege of twenty years ^ on behalf of their 
territory, we were to withdraw from it so speedily under an I 

agreement, without even thinking of our ancestors, and, 
being won over by words, were ourselves to cast away the j 

territoxy, which they acquired by many struggles and 
dangers ? 58. Some, heeding none of these things, and dis- 
regarding all the shame, give you advice, whereby they 
will involve the city in disgrace. They are so eager to ' 

urge you to give up Messene, that they even ventured to [ 

set forth in detail both the weakness of the city and the | 

strength of the enemy, and call upon us who are opposed |^ 

to them to answer and say whence it is that we expect aid t 

to come, when exhorting you to fight 59. I however think ; 

that the weightiest and most lasting bond of alliance con* } 

sists in doing what is just, for it is probable that also the 
favour of the gods will attend those who act in this manner, 
if we may draw conclusions about the future by the aid of 
what has already happened, and, in addition to this, good 
government, a life of self>control, and readiness to fight 
to the death against the foe, and to consider nothing so 
terrible as to be ill-spoken of by one's fellow-citizens ; and 
it is just these qualities that we have at our command in 
a greater degree than the rest of mankind. 60. And I 
would much rather fight in union with these than with 
many tens of thousands; for I know that the first of us who 
came into this country gained the upper hand over the rest 

ft 

^ In the Firet Mensenian Wiir {BLc 749-724) agaimt Sparta. 
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not bj superior numbers, but bythe good qualities thatlbare 
just mentioned. Wherefore it is not worth j of us to fear the 
enemy because they happen to be many in number, but we 
• ought much xather to feel confidence,^ when we see that we 
oursdves hare endured misfortunes in a manner that no 
other people has hitherto done, 61. and that we abide by the 
usages and customs which we originally estabUshed — ^while 
the others cannot even endure their successes, but have been 
thrown off their balance, some seizing the allied cities' 
while others oppose them, others again disputing about 
territory with their neighbours, and yet others rather jealous 
of one another than carrying on hostilities against us. 
Hence I am surprised at those who seek for a more power- 
ful alliance than the mistakes of our enemies. 62. If I am 
further to speak of assistance from without, I think there 
will be many willing to help us. For I know that, in the 
first place, the Athenians, even though they are not alto- 
gether in accord with us, will nerertheless do anything they 
can to insure our safety ; in the next place, that some of the 
other cities will take counsel concerning our interests as if 
they were their own ; 68. further, that the tyrant Diony- 
sius,' the king of Egypt»^ and the other princes in Asia,' will 
readily assist us, as far as they severally are able ; and be- 
sides, that those of the Hellenes who are prominent owing 

* iv* iaUvott : V in this," referring to what follows. Others take 
it as maBCuIine, **in regard to them," ue,, the Thebans. 

* t^e., the dties belonging to the Thebon league. 

* tie., Dionysins the yoonger. The father had been materially 
assisted by the Spartans in ettablithing his mle, and had himself, 
at least on two occasions, aided the 8partans in retom: see 
«« Panegyrious" 1 120. 

* Thebes and Persia being at this time united against Sparta, 
^ the latter would have eveiy reason to look for help from ^'pt, 
I which was always endeavouring to seeure independence. Five 

years later the Spartan long Agesilans undertook an expedition to 
assist Taehos, King of ^*pt» in his revolt against Persia 

' Saeh as ^lansolns, Prince of Caiia, who had already assisted 
Sparta with moii^. 
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to their wealth, and stand first in reputation^ and desire the 
best state of affairs,^ although thej have not yet entered 
into an alliance,* are at any rate well-disposed towards us, 
and we should with good reason entertain great hopes of 
them in regard to the future. 

64. Further, I think that also the rest of the population 
in Peloponnesus and the democratic party, which we think 
is especially hostile to us, is already longing for our pro* 
tection. For none of the results expected by them has 
happened in consequence of their reyolt, but instead of free- 
dom the opposite has come to pass ; for, having lost the best 
of their citizens,' they have fallen into the hands of the worst, 
and instead of securing independence they have become a 
prey to much and grievous imruliness ; 65. and, after having 
been accustomed hitherto to march in company with us 
against others, they now see the rest taking the field against 
them, and the civil disturbances, which they formerly heard 
of as existing amongst others, now almost daily arising 
amongst themselves. And they have become so levelled by 
their calamities that no one can distinguish amongst them 
those who are worst off. ^. For there is not a single dty that 
has not suffered injuiy,and has not neighbours ready to do it 
harm,^ so that fields have been ravaged, cities sacked, private 
households made desolate, constitutions subverted,' and the 
laws — ^in the enjoyment of which they were the happiest of 
the Hellenes — abolished. 67. And in their mutual rdations 
they are so mistrustful and hostile that they fear their 

^ i,e,t the oligarchical party, called by Xenophon " the best ** (oi 
piXnvroi) ; cp. the use of the Latin Optimates. 

> The words may either mean <* entered into a leagne " amongst 
themselves to help us, or ** entered into an alliance with us." 

* ie., the supporters of oligarchy, who were slain or exiled daring 
party contests. ''The worst" citizens are the democrats and 
popular leaders. 

^ Benseler prefers the Aorist wwitworac* 

' The oligarchical governments were overthrown, and, in Sioyon, 
Enphron even established a " tyrannis." 
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more than their enemies; and whereas* 
daring the time of onr snpremaqr, thej were united and 
readily assisted one another, they hare now become 
so unsociable that those who are possessed of wealth 
would rather throw their property into the sea than assist 
the needy, while those who are in less prosperous circum- 
stances would prefer to take what they want from the rich 
by force rather than to find it for themselves ; 68. nay more 
^-after having finished the sacrifices, they slaughter one 
another at the altars ;^ and at the present time there are 
more exiles from one single city than formerly from the 
whole of Peloponnesus, And, though so many evils have 

{ I been enumerated, those that have been omitted are far 

more numerous than those that have been mentioned ; for 
there is naught of all that is terrible or hard to bear that 
has not gathered together yonder ; 69. some already have 
their cup of misfortune full, while others at no distant date 
will have their fill of it, and will then endeavour to find some 
means of freeing themselves from their present troubles. 
Do not imagine that they will rest content in that condition ; 
is it likely that those who grew tired of living in prosperity, 
would long endure to live in evil plight? so that, not only 

I if we conquer in battle, but even if we keep quiet and wait, 

you will see them changing their minds and coming round 
to the opinion that alliance with us is their safety. Such, 
then, are the hopes that I entertain. 

70. However, far £rom carrying out any of the orders 
dictated, if none of these things should happen, and we 
were to meet with no assistance from any quarter, but some 



> After the vietory of Agesilaus at Conmea (B.a 894), many of 
the Cofinthiaiis, de^os of putting an end to the war, sought to 
bring about a peace with Sparta. The war party, however, took a 
f eaiM revenge apon them* On a festival day the peace party 
were massaored, and sappliaats mnrdered even at the altark 
Others refer the words to a Msiiscre at Argos, which took place 
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of the Hellenes were to treat us with injustice, and others 
were to neglect us, I would not even under those drcum- 
stanoes change mj opinion, but I would endure all the 
dangers of war rather than make such concessions. For 
I should be ashamed for two reasons : if we were either 
to charge our ancestors with having Onjustlj deprived the 
Messenians of their territory, or if, after thej had acquired 
it in a right and proper manner, we were ourselves to 
make any concessions in regard to it contraxy to our rights. 
71. We must rather avoid both of thece things, and con* 
sider how we shall fight worthily of ourselves and avoid 
convicting those who are accustomed to praise the state 
of being liars, and how we shall show ourselves such that 
they may apx>ear to have said less in our favour than we 
really deserve. 72. I certainly think that nothing will come 
to pass worse than the present state of affairs, but that our 
enemies will adopt such resolutions and act in such a man- 
ner that they vnll restore us to our former position ; but 
should it turn out that we are deceived in our hopes, should 
we be cut off from help on every side, and no longer be even 
able to keep the city, although what I am going to say. may 
be hard, I will not shrink from speaking freely about it. 
For it is more honourable that it should be openly an* 
nounced to the Hellenes, and more in accordance with our 
way of thinking than the counsel that certain people offer 
you. 

78. I say, then, that we ought to send our parents, 
children, wives, and the rest of the population away from 
the city, some to Sicily,^ others to Cyrene,' others to the 
mainland,' for all the inhabitants of these parts will 
gladly bestow upon them tracts of land and the other sup- 
plies of life in abundance, some by way of returning thanks 
for favours received, others expecting to receive thanks for 
benefits they may be the first to confer upon us. 74. Those, 

Beeanae the tyrant Dionyiiiiu was well-dispoAed to Sparta. 
* See "PhiUppuft," i 0. • Asia is probably meant 
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howeyeff who are able and willing to face danger should 
etay behind, and, abandoning the city and all they possess, 
except such things as we can carry away with us» should 
occupy as strong a position as possible and one most con- 
Tenient for war, and harry the enemy both by land and 
sea, until they cease disputing the ownership of what 
belongs to us. 75. And U we have the courage to do this 
and do not shrink from it, you will see those who now im- 
pose their orders upon us supplicating and begging us to 
take back Messene and conclude peace. 

Which of the states in Peloponnesus, think you, could 
stand a war of such magnitude as would probably arise if 
we so willed itP And who would not be terrified and 
affrighted at an armed host collected together after it had 
carried out such measures,* and had conceived righteous in- 
dignation against those who were to blame for this, and had 
become desperate in regard to life;* 76. which, owing to its 
freedom from care, and from being occupied with nothing 
else but war, had come to resemble mercenary forces, while, 
by reason of its good qualities and training, it was such as 
no other people in the world could get together, and 
which, in addition, was attached to no regular state, but 
was able to pass its time in the open air, and to wander 
from place to place, settling as the neighbour of whomso- 
erer it pleased, and looking upon all places that are ad- 
▼antageous for war as its fatherland? 77. For I think that 
if these words be merely spoken and spread abroad amongst 
the Hellenes, our enemies will be thrown into a state of great 
confusion, and still more so^ should we be forced to carry 
them into effect For what are we to think would be their 
feelings if they should themselyes be in eril plight, while 
'\ unable to inflict any injury upon us ? 78. if they should 

see their own cities reduced to a state of siege, while ours 

* £«., sent away the old men, women, and children i see 1 78. 

* The sense of their desperate position would make them redkleis 
and indiflbrent whether thsy lived or died. 
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was 80 equipped that it could no longer be liable to such a 
calamity? if, further, they saw that the means for our 
bodily support were easy to procure, partly from what we 
already possessed, and partly from the spoils of war, while 
in their own case it was difficult, because it is by no means 
the same thing to provide for the wants of such an army 
and to support the populations in cities P ^ 79. if, further, 
which would be the most painful of all to them, they should 
learn that those belonging to us* hare all along been in 
easy circumstances, while they see their own citizens day by 
day in need of the necessaries of life, and are unable even to 
do anything to alleviate their distress, but, if they cultivate 
the land, they lose th^ crops as well, while, if they let it lie 
untilled, they cannot hold out for a moment? 

80. But it may be said that, if they collect and form a 
united army, they will follow us up and prevent us from in- 
juring them. Well — ^what could we desire more than to find 
close to us, drawn up in battle array, and encamping over 
against us in the neighbourhood of the same inaccessible 
positions, a host of men ill-disciplined, a mixed multi- 
tude, and serving under many leaders? for, without 
there being any need for much effort, we should speedily 
compel them to risk the hazard of an engagement when 
opportunities favoured us rather than them. 81. How- 
ever, the remainder of the day would not suffice, if I 
were to attempt to enumerate the advantages that would 
result. This, however, is clear to all, that we are distin- 
guished amongst the Hellenes, not by the size of our dtj 
nor by the number of its inhabitants, but by the &ct that 
we have established a constitution amongst us that re- 

^ if., an anny, unencumberod with a non-fighting contingent, 
sneh as men, women, and children, is by no means so tronblesome 
to support sa the nmneroos and partly useless inhabitants of a 
dty. 

* The non-combatants who were to be removed from the elty, 
see|78. 
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lemblei an tamj that is well led and is ready to obey its 
leaders. If then we carry out in reality that which was of 
senrioe to ns when we merely imitated it, it is obvious that 
we shall without difficulty gain the mastery orer our 
. . enemies, 

i I 82. We know that those who were the founders of this 

I cify» although they entered Peloponnesus with a small 

1 . army, conquered many powerful cities.^ It becomes us, 

i theiefore, to imitate our ancestors, and, reverting to their 

j original course of action, after we have sufFered a reverse, 

I to endeavour to recover the reputation and influence which 

j we once enjoyed. 83. And we should behave most dis- 

j ; gracefully, if, knowing that the Athenians abandoned 

tiieir own country for the sake of the freedom of the rest 
of the Hellenes,* we were not even to have the courage to 
give up our city to preserve our own freedom, but, when 
it behoves us to show ourselves an example of such deeds 
to others, were to be unwilling even to imitate their 
conduct. 84. And still more ridiculous would it be if, 
while the Phocaeans,' to escape the tyranny of the Great 
King, left Asia and emigrated to Massilia, we were to show 
ourselves so faint-hearted as to put up with the dictation 
of those whose rulers we have always been. 
I 85. We ought not, however, to allow our thoughts to 

dwell upon the day when we shall be obliged to part from 
us those who are nearest and dearest, but without delay it 
behoves us to look forward to the time when, having over- 
come our enemies, we shall restore the city to its former 

' Such ss Corinth, 8ieyoD, and Megara ; see also 8 20, 21. 

* See ** Ftaegyriens," f oe. 

* In &a 5^ the inhabitants of Phooaea, a flonrisliing seaport 
town of Ionia, being besieged by Harpslus, deserted the dty, and 
bound themaelvss by an os^ never to retnm until a mass of iron, 
wUeh th^ had cast into the sea, should rise and float ; compare 

] ^ Horace, Epod. xvL According to other aecoonts, a Phocaean 

I ' eoloqy had been loanded at Maasilia (Marwilles) at a much earlier 

I. date^ daring the Icgendnry period of the Roman kings. 
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position, and fetch bock our friends, and show to all that, 
while at the present time we have nnjustly sufEered mis- 
fortunes, in the past our daim to be superior to the rest of 
HeUas was a just one. 86. The matter stands thus : I haye 
spoken these words, not because I thought that we ought 
to act thus at once, nor as if there were' no other means of 
safety in our present condition, but because I was anxious 
to persuade you that we ought to endure these misfortunes 
— ay, and still worse than these, before entering into 
such a compact in the matter of Messene as they seek to 
impose upon us. 

87. I should not exhort you so earnestly to war, did I 
not see clearly that peace in accordance with my proposals 
will proTO honourable and lasting, but that one concluded 
in accordance with the counsels of certain persons will not 
only be disgraceful, but will not even last for a moment. 
For, if we once settle the Helots near us and allow this 
city ' to increase, ereryone knows that we shall continue 
all our life long in the midst of disturbances and dangers ; 
so that those who talk about safety are, without knowing 
it, making peace for us for a few days, but preparing war 
for all time. 

88. But I should like to hear from them, in what cause 
they think we ought to lose our liyes in battle. Is it not 
when our enemies dictate to us contrary to justice, depriye 
us of part of our territoxyr and set free the slayes, esta* 
blishing them in this land which our fathers bequeathed 
to us, not only depriying us of what is our own, but 

^ Measene. The Measenians had for the last three centuries 
been homelem fagitiyes, and their territory had been in the posses- 
sion of the Lacedaemonians. In & a 360 Epaminondas inyited 
them to return, and the new capital Messene was built on the site 
of the ancient Ithome, which had offered such a braye resistance 
daring the second and third Messenian wars. The " Helots " are 
the old inhabitants who had remained behind, and had been 
reduced to a position like that of the Spartan serfs. 
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in addition to other erila plunging us into disgrace? 
C 89. I tliink that in such a cause it heoomes us to endure 

not only war but eren exile and death; for it is far better to 
end our life with the reputation we enjoj^ than to live in the 
disgrace which we shall incur, if we do what they bid us. 
Andt generally speaking, if I am to express myself without 
vsserre, it is more desirable for us to be driTen from house 
aud home than to incur the ridicule of our enemies. For 
those who hare lired in such high repute and with such 
lofty aims, must do one of two things — either be chief 
amongst the Hellenes, or allow themselves to be altogether 
j f wiped out, without haying done anything humiliating, but 

I I ; after having ended their life gloriously. 

i 1 . 90. Taking all this into consideration, we must not be 

chazy of our lives, nor be led by the opinions of our allies, 
whom we once claimed to rule, but, acting in accordance 
with our own convictions, we must choose not that which 
is easiest for them, but that which will accord with the 
honour of Lacedaemon and our own previous acts. For, in 
regard to the same things, all ought not to counsel alike, 
but to follow the principle of life which each has laid down 
for himself from the beginning. 91. Now, no one would 
j rebuke the Epidaurians, Corinthians, and Phliasians,^ if 

1 they were to think of nothing else but escaping and secur- 

I ' ' • ing their own safety ; but it is out of the question for 

Lacedaemonians to seek to save themselves at any sacrifice, 
but, unless we can do so with honour, we ought to prefer 
a glorious death. For those who lay claim to bravery 
must strive more earnestly to avoid being seen to do any- 
thing disgraceful than for anything else. 92. Now, cowardice 
j on the part of cities is displayed no less in such resolves 

i . than in the dangers of war. For with the events of war 

i . i chance has most to do, but what b determined here is an 

indication of our actual feelings. Therefore we ought to 
eshibit an honourable ambition in regard to what is to be 

1 . ^ The eliiil advosslss el usees at *l>^ timsu 

\ « 
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decided upon here as much as in regard to struggles in 
arms* 

98. I am surprised at those who, while they are readj 
to die for their own glory, do not entertain the same 
feelings in regard to the glory of the state, for the sake of 
which we ought to endure anything whatsoever to avoid 
bringing disgrace upon the city, and not to behold with 
indifference its abandonment of the position in which 
our fathers established it. And, though many terrible 
difficulties beset us, which we have to escape, 94. this, above 
all, is to be guarded against, that we shall not be seen 
acting in a cowardly manner in any respect, or making 
concessions to our enemies in violation of our rights. For 
it would be disgraceful that those, who were thought 
worthy to rule the Hellenes, should be seen obeying the 
dictates of others and falling so far behind their fore- 
fathers, that, while the latter were ready to die for the sake 
of dictating to others, we do not even venture to run the 
risk of war in order to escape doing what we are bidden. 

95. We ought also to feel ashamed when we think of 
the Olympian and other ^ public festivals, at which each of 
us was more envied and admired than the athletes who 
carried Off the victory in the games. But who would venture 
to be present at them, if he were likely to be despised 
instead of honoured, and to be regarded with contempt by 
all instead of being the centre-of admiration for his bravery ; 
96. if further, in addition to this, he were likely to see 
slaves' offering first-fruits and sacrifices in greater abun- 
dance than ourselves from the produce of the land which 
our fathers bequeathed to us, and to hear them using such 
abusive language as is natural to those who have lived in a 
more grievous state of slavery than the rest, and have now 

^ Such as the Nemeon, Inthmian, Pythian, and special festivals, 
as the Athenian Panathenaic and Dionysia, and the Spartan 
Carneia i see <« Panegyricus," f 1. 

' tle.,theinlialiitantsofanindependentMes8enetseenoteoai87. 
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made ooTenants ^rith the same authority as their former 
masterst whereat ^ each of us would feel so gn^eat aauoyanoe 
i 1^ that no liTing man could express it in words? 97. Concern- 

ing this we must take counsel and not feel indignant when it 
will no longer avail us, but we must consider now, how to 
prevent any such thing happening; since it is something 
disgraceful that we. who formerly could not even endure 
equal right of speech on the part of free men, should now 
. - j be seen to put up with license of expression on the part of 

] slaves. 98. For it will be thought that we were mere 

1 braggarts in the past» and by nature like everyone else, and 

i , that the overbearing haughtiness we exhibited was not 

1 ;| genuine but merely pretended. Let us then afford no such 

! I occasion to those who are accustomed to abuse us, but 

let us endeavour to refute their words, by showing ourselves 
equal ta the deeds of our ancestors. 
99. Bemember those who fought in Dipaea* against the 
) . Arcadians, who, drawn up one man deep, are said to have 

! j erected a trophy over many tens of thousands ; remember 

the three hundred at Thyrea,' who conquered all the 



Aigives in battle, and the thousand* who met the foe at 



•1 

, 4 

\[ * is., at the abosive langnage. Othtra refer ofc to the coveBants 

'I . * A jtmall town in Arcadia, where a small Lacedaemonian army 

defeateil tlie colleeted forces of the Arcadians: see Herodotiu, 
ix.SS. 
* The stoiy is an follows t In the early period of Spartan liistory 
j (somewhere aboat B.a 6S0) a dispnte arose between Sparta and 

Aigos as to the posseision <^ the mountainous tract of Tkyrea (or 
i Cynnria), a border district between Ai|polis and Laconia ; three 

hundred picked warriors from each fought to dedde the question. 
Both sides claimed the victory $ a second battle was afterwards 
fooghtk in which the Spartans gained the day. The statement it 
k j not qnite aocnrate, as it was not three hundred, bat the whole 

force of the Spartans who were victorious, and Isocrates has con« 
fosed the two engagements. 

^ SCO Spartans and 7(XI Thespians, under the command d 
Lsonidss (see Sandys on *« FteMigrricas,'* i 90). 
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Thermopylae,^ 100. who, engaging with 700»000 of the bar- 
bariana, neither fled nor suffered defeat, but ended their 
life on the spot where they were posted, and proved them- 
selves such that professional panegyrists are unable to find 
sufficient praise for their glorious deeds.^ 101. Therefore, 
remembering all this, let us hold fast more stoutly to war, 
and not wait in the expectation that others will heal our 
present misfortunes, but, since they have happened in our 
time, let us even ourselves try to put an end to them. And 
it is just in such emergencies that brave men should show 
themselves conspicuous; 102. for, even in the case of 
worthless men, good fortune helps to conceal their 
cowardice, while bod hick quickly makes it clear what 
manner of man each is ; and in the latter case we must 
show whether we have been in any respect better reared 
than others and brought up in the way of valour. 

108. And there is no reason to despair that some desir- 
able result may accrue from our present position. For I 
think you are not unaware, that many things have occurred 
before now which at first all considered to be calamities, and 
commiserated those who endured them, while they after- 
wards recognised that these very same events had been the 
cause of the greatest benefits. 104 What need is there to 
mention instances of remote date P even at the present time 
we should find that at any rate the states that stand in the 
front rank in Hellas (I am spealdng of Athens and Thebes) 
have not made such great progress as a result of peace, but 
in consequence of having recovered from their previous 
misfortunes in war, — after whidi the one * became tiie head 
of the Hellenes, while the other * has become more powerful 

^ Thitt famous pass, so called from its hot springs, was between 
Moont Oeta on the one side and marshy ground extending dovm to 
the sea on the other ; see note on " Panegyricns,'' § 90. 

' The Athenians ; referring to the second Athenian naval snprs- 
inaey (B.a 877) under Timotheus and Chabrias. 

* Thebes, under the distinguished leadersliip of Epaminondas 
sad Pelopidas. 
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at the present time than anyone erer expected; for posi* 
tions of distinction and renown are generally the result, not 
of peace, but of war. 105. For these it behoves us to 
strive, sparing neither our persons nor our lives nor any- 
thing else we possess. For if we once succeed and are able 
to restore the city to the position from which it has fallen, 
we shall both be admired more than our forefathers, and 
shall leave those who come after us no chance of surpassing 
our heroic behaviour, but shall make those who are desirous 
of praising us despair of saying anything commensurate with 
our achievements. 106. Nor ought you to forget this either, 
that the attention of all is fixed upon this assembly and the 
resolutions you shall make. Therefore, let each of you 
be so minded, as if he were giving an exhibition of his 
chaxaeter on the common stage of Hellas. 

107. And it is a simple matter to come to a good resolu- 
tion in regard to this. For if we be ready to die for our 
rights, we shall not merely gain renown, but also for the 
future it will be possible for us to live in security ; but if 
we show ourselves afraid of dangers, we shall bring our- 
selves into great confusion. 108. Lot us, therefore, ex- 
horting one another, repay our country the cost of our 
bringing up, and let us not quietly look on and see Laco- 
daemon insulted and despised, nor cause those who are 
well-disposed towards us to be deceived in their expecta- 
tions, nor show that we set a higher value on life than on 
a good reputation amongst mankind, 109. bearing in mind 
that it is more honourable to exchange imperishable fame 
for a perishable body, and to purchase with life, which a few 
years hence will no longer be. ours, such renown as will abide 
with our descendants for all time to come, rather than, 
clinging closely to a brief span of years, to cover ourselves 
with great disgrace. 110. And I think that you would be 
most incited to war, if you were to behold in spirit your 
parents and children as it were standing by you, the former 
exhorting you to disgrace neither the name of Sparta, nor 
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the laws undor which wo woxo brought up, nor tho battles 
which wore fought in their time; the latter demanding 
the restoration of the territory which our forefathers 
bequeathed to us, and of that influence among the Hellenes 
and the supremacy which we ourselT^s. received at the 
hands of our fathers ; for we should be unable to gainsay 
that the demands of both were just. 

111. I know not what more I nood say, except this, that, 
although yery many wars and dangers hare befallen this 
city, our enemies have never yet set up a trophy over us as 
long as a king belonging to our house was leader.* And it 
behoves men of sense to follow the advice of those under 
whose leadership in battle they are successful, when they 
give counsel concerning coming dangers, rather than that 
of others. 

^ Bee note on | a 
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Thb date of the composition of this speooh eannot be settled 
with oertainty. Two possible dates are mentioned, (1) b.o. 865t 
when peaee was concluded after the Social War ; (2) B.a 846v 
after the condnsion of the Peace of Philocrates between 
Athens and Philip. In favour of the latter is the mention of the 
loss of the Thracian cities (§ 0), referring to the destruction of 
Olynthus and more than thirty Thracian and Chalcidian towns 
(b.0. 847). We are told in § 1 that there was peace on the fton- 
tiers of Attica, and that a general sense of security pret^ailed. 
But the sense of terror and depression inspired by the subsequent 
deyastation of Phocis by Philip would have effectually prevented 
any feeling of blind self-confidence on the part of the Athenians, 
such as is here rebuked by Isocrates; still less would they 
have been likely to think that it was rather the enemies of the 
city who ought to fear for their own safety (§ 2). It is further re- 
markable that, when the orator speaks of the sudden changes in 
the position of powerftil states, he says nothing of the fall of 
Olynthus (b.c. 847), which he would hardly have omitted when 
the ioipression of it must have been so fresh in men*s minds ; 
and some mention might have been expected of Macedonia as a 
third source of danger (besides the two mentioned iu § 61), even if 
Isocrates, in his blind belief in Philip, himself apprehended no 
danger from that quarter, because undoubtedly there were a 
good many people who did. 

On the other hand, §§9 and 10 strongly favour the earlier date, 
as also the mention of the 1,000 talents spent on the Social War, 
of the loss of the confederates as the result of the conclusion of 
peace, the hatred incurred by Athens in consequence of this 
war, and the revival of the enmity of the Persian king (see note 
on § 10), who was reported to have promised to send 800 ships 
to the assistance of Ohios, Rhodes, and Byzantium, which 
induced Athens to conclude peace with the revolted allies. 

Of the words in § 10, ** We have further been compelled to save 
the friends of the Thebans, while we have lost our own allies," 
two interpretations are given. (1) They are taken to refer to 
Chios, Bhodes, and Bysantium, with which Thebes had been 
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on M&ndlj ierms sinoe ]i.a 868* and whoM independanoe 
Athou WM obliged to fpiftmitee when peaoe wm oondnded. 
The olgeotion to this is that the two eUnees ere then identioal 
in meeaing. (2) They are referred to the Meseeniaas and 
If egalopolitanfly who, einoe the eampaign of Epaminondas, had 
been on friendly terme with the Thebane, to whom Athens was 
oppoeed daring the Fhooian War. Again, aoeording to Demos- 
thenee (in the epeeoh on behalf of the Megalopolitans, which was 
deliTeied in b^. 852), Athens had solemnly bound herself to 
assist the Meseeniaas, if they were ever attacked by the Spartans, 
whieh explains the seoond elanse. 

The ohief objeotion urged against the earlier date is the 
expUnation of the phraee, '*the eitiee in Thraoe,'* beeanse the 
words rd M Op4'iic are oommonly need to denote, not only the 
Ohaleidian peninsnTa, bat also the Greek oolonies on the south 
eoast of Thrace. But, considering that Philip had already taken 
Amphipolis, Pydna, and Potidaeai and alienated Olynthus from 
Athens, although he had not yet actually captured it and its 
eoniederate cities, the phraee may frdrly be taken as a rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

The balance of eridence, including the tone of the speech 
iteelf^ may therefore be tiJcen as friTouring the latter half of 
B.O. 865 as the time when it was written. 

As the '^Panegyrious* dealt with the external relations of 
Athens, so the ** Areopagiticus'' is concerned with the inner life 
of the city. Isocralee contrasts the democrai^ of his time with 
that of Solon and Cleisthenee* Acoording to him, the chief 
superiorilj of the latter consisted in (1) the appointment of the 
higher officials by election 1^ show of hands instead of by lot 
(see note on § 10), and (2) the wider powers of the council of 
Areopagus. 

There seems no doubt that this council existed before the 
time of Solon as a deUberatire assembly and a court of justice, 
and thai it consisted of the heads of the twelve phratriae or 
fralemitieB (each of the original lour tribee containing three) or 
880 yh^ or clans. It has been compared with the Homeric 
eouaeil of old men. The constitution of Solon introduced a 
diaage both in ite eompoeition and mode of election to mem* 
beiship. By his relinimSi thoee weie ehosen to fill it who had 
diaehaiged the duties of Arahon without leproaeh; th^ were 
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elected for life, anlen expelled for miMonduot The eleoiioD 
of the members of the Areopagus was thus direotly comieeted 
with that of the Arohons. The following aeooont is giTen by 
Bdokh, '' Pablio Economy of Athens " : " According to the poli- 
tical constitution of Solon the candidates for the higher executire 
offices of state were invested with them by election (show of 
hands), the Arohons, howcTer, undoubtedly being only elected 
from the Pentacosiomedinmi (or high'est class according to 
property qualifications). Probably Oleisthenes left the qualifi- 
cation for holding the office unchanged, but altered the method 
of creating the Archons by election, and substituted the demo- 
cratic method by lot. Thus, at the time when Aristides was 
appointed Arehon, these officers were chosen by lot from the 
Pentacoeiomedimni. After the battle of Plataea, Aristides con- 
ferred upon all Athenians, without distinction of property, the 
right of admission to. the higher dignities of state, which they 
had purchased with their blood shed on the field of battle ; but 
henceforth they were nominated by lot." (See note on § 10.) 

In pre*Solonian Athens the Areopagus had become merely a 
criminal court, which tried cases of wilful murder, poisoning, 
and arson. Draco transferred the jurisdiction of oases of homi- 
cide to a special board called Ephetae, which was again prac- 
tically transferred to the Areopagus by Solon. At that time the 
power of the latter reached its height Solon invested it with the 
general supervision of state afliairs ; it watched over the conduct 
of magistrates during their term of office, controlled the pro- 
ceedings of the popular assembly, and possessed a censorial 
power of maintaining public discipline and of calling private 
persons to account for their behaviour, and exercised a general 
control over the young. It also had the direction of religious 
matters, especially of the milt of the Erinnyes (or Eumenides), 
whose cave was situated inmiediately under the hill of Ares. 

Perides and Ephialtes, regarding its influence as dangerous 
to the progress of democracy, resolved to curtail its powers. 
Their project met with much opposition, of which the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus is a snrviring proof. This play was brought out 
with the object of impressing upon the citizens the dignity, 
sacred character, and usefulness of the institution, as set forth 
in an harangue put into the mouth of the goddess Athene her- 
self^ In spite of opposition, however, it was deprived of its 
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powar of tap«rint«ndiiig the monk Mid oondnot of the eiiisens 
in both ciril and religiom matton, though not of its authority 
tm a eriminal tribnnaL 

The geoeial saperrision was vetted in seven new magistrates, 
sailed Nomophylaoes, who were sahseqnently abolished during 
the arehonahip of EuoUdes (b.o. 408), when the Areopsgus 
fsgained part of its oontroUing authority. 

It is for the restoration of the power of sensorial supervision 
over ths private life of the eitisens, as tending to keep alive a 
spirit of eonserratism, that Isoorates is espeoially anxious. In 
spite^ however, of its being a politioal nonentity, the Areo- 
pagus to a very late period eigoyed the respeet of the dtisens 
(and even of the Boman eonquerora), from its oonneotion with 
religious worship and the high eharaoter of the members who 
eomposedit. 

The speeoh was neither delivered nor intended to be; it 
belongs to the elsss of ** deliberative ** speeches. 

In the Introduetion Isoerates defends himself against the 
reproach that it is folly to speak of danger when the state is 
so prosperous, by pointing out that it is quite possible for luck 
to change. Even recently the dty has sufTered much loss, has 
foolishly trifled away the good results of the victories of Oonon 
and Timothens, and is suffering from the want of the best 
foundation of ttie power of a state, a good constitution. He 
advocates a return to the old state of things, pointing out the 
blessings enjoyed at that time by the niy both publicly and 
privately (19-85X which were attributable to the active influence 
of the Areopagus (86-06), and meets the objection that he is 
bshaving as an opponent of democrat, and that the present 
ecnstitntion has done so much good that there is no necessity 
for advocating any change. 

In ccoelusioB, he recommends his proposal to ths dtlsens as 
the only mesBS of saving the city and the Hellenes generally. 



AREOPAGITieUS. 

1. 1 THZiTK many of 70U wonder whaterer is the idea that has 
led me to come forward to speak conoeming the publicsaf etj^ 
as if the city were in peril* or its affii.irs in a dangerous 
condition, instead of being the owner of more than two 
hundred triremes, at peace in Attica and the neighbour- 
hood, 2. mistress of the sea, and still in a position to com- 
mand the support of man J allies who will be ready to assist 
us in time of need, and of a still larger number who pay con* 
tributions^ and obey our orders ;' while we possess all these 
adyantages, one would say that we might reasonably be of 
good courage as being out of reach of danger, and that it 
is rather our enemies who ought to be afraid and to take 
counsel for their own safety. 

8. I know well that you, adopting this line of argument, 
despise my appearance here, and expect to maintain your 
authority oyer the whole of Greece with your present 

^ The word in the original {cAvral^) was intxodnoed on the 
establishment of the second Athenian confederacy (aa 378), as 
being lets offensive than the one formerly employed (f^c» tribute). 

 According to one explanation tho two oIimmm of ** oJUoii ** are 
(1) the more powerful, who had their own ships, who paid no " con* 
tribntion'' or "tribute*' of any kind, and (2) the weaker, who 
possessed no fleet, and in place of it paid a v^vroCtCt which placed 
them in an inferior position. Bnt^ as it is probable that aU the 
members of the second confederacy paid something, the first-men- 
tioned class of "sllifls" is taken by others to mean *' allies " in a 
wider and more general sense, wi^ whom Athens had condnded 
a treaty of alliance, who were politically independent of her, but 
ready to assist her on oeession. 
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TMOuxoei ; whereas this is just the reason whyl am afraid. 

For I see that those cities, which think they axe most 

prosperonst adopt the worst counsels, and that those which 

feel the greatest confidence &11 into the greatest dangers. 

4. The reason of this is, that no good or evil falls to the 

• . lot of man hj itself alone, but, while wealth and power are 

I attended and followed by want of sense, accompanied by 

I license, want and a humble position bring with them 

prudence and moderation, 5. so that it is hard to de- 
cide which of these two lots one would prefer to leaye 
as a legacy to his children. For we should find that, 
starting from that which seems to be worse, things gene- 
rally improre ; while, as the result of that which is appa- 
rently better, they usually deteriorate. 6. I can bring 
forward the greatest number of instances of this, from 
the afUrs of indiTiduals — ^which are subject to such 
changes most frequently — ^not but what examples from 
what has happened to us and the Lacedaemonians are 
more striking and better known to my hearers. For, 
after our city had been destroyed by the barbarians,^ by 
reason of our cautious behayiour and attention to public 
afiairs we became leaders of the Hellenes, but, as soon as 
i we fancied that the power we poss e ss e d was invincible, we 

narrowly escaped being ensIaTed ;* 7. and in like manner 
the Lacedaemonians, starting originally from humble and 
inagnificant cities,* owing to their temperate and soldierly 
manner of life, became masters of Peloponnesus, but, subse- 
quently, becoming inordinately swollen with pride after 
ihey had gained the supremacy both by sea and land, be- 
came inrolTed in the same perils as ourselTes.* 



1 During the Peniaa Wara 

* After the Pdopoimesisn War, when the Thebans and Corin* 
tUans recommended the annihilation of Athens. 

' From the Dorian tetarapolis : ep. Or, idL fSSS. 

* After thsir dsieal hj the Thebans at the battle of Lenetra, 
a.0 S7L 
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8. If then anyone, knowing that such striking changes 
have taken phioe, and that such gpneat powers have been so 
speedily destroyed, puts his trust in present circumstances, 
he is exceedingly foolish, especially as our dty is in a far 
inferior position now than it was then, and the hatred 
which is felt towards us by the Hellenes^ and the enmity 
of the Great King has been renewed, which is just what 
on that occasion caused our downfall. 

9. I am at a loss whether I am to suppose that you take 
no thought of public affairs, or that, while you do consider 
them, you have become so dull that you do not perceive in 
what inconsistency the city is inyolved. For you — ^myself 
included — resemble men in one or other of the above 
states of mind, seeing that, while we have lost all the 
cities on the coast of Thrace,' spent more than a thousand 
talents to no purpose upon mercenaries, 10. incurred the 
ill-will of the Hellenes, and the hostility of the barbarian, 
and have further been compelled to save the friends of the 
Thebans, while we have lost our own allies,' we have already 
in honour of such brilliant achievements twice^ offered 
sacrifice, and now meet to deliberate concerning them with 
less energy than men who aro successful in all they under- 
take. 11. And herein we both act and suffer as might 
nattunlly be expected ; for it is impossible for any special 
department to turn out satisfactorily for those who do not 
counsel aright concerning the general management of affiiirs, 

^ As exhibited in the Social \Var. 

' See Introduction to this speech. 

' Not all of them, as we learn from { 2. Of the seventy-five dticB 
which formed the Second Confederacy, some of the smaller commu- 
nities remained f aithfol to Athens, even after the Social War. 

* Once in honour of a victory gained over the Persians by the 
Atlienian general Chares, who supported the satrap Artabasns 
in his revolt against Artaxerxes Ochns. If the same general's 
defeat of Philip's mercenaries, under Adaeus at Cypsela on the 
Hebms, be considered the second occasion, the speech cannot be 
pat earlier than B.a 868, when that event took place. 
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bat, if they do inooeed in certain casei, either through 
ehance or the Tuloiir of an indiyidoal,' after a brief interval 
they find themaelTee again in the same difficulties. This 
anyone may leam from what has happened in regard to 
oorselTes. 12. For, when the whole of Hellas fell under 
• the sway of our city after the naval engagement fought 
by Conon and the expedition of Timotheus,' we were 
unable to maintain our good fortune for any length of 
time, but speedily undermined <knd destroyed it. For we 
^ neither have nor endearour to find a policy which will con- 

duct affairs aright 18. And yet we are all aware that 
f I good fortune comes to and abides with those who manage 

, '; their city in the best and most prudent manner, not with 

those who have surrounded themselves with the most 

splendid and most eitensire walls, nor even with those 

who hare gathered together in the same place in the 

•i greatest numbers. 14. For a city's soul is nothing else 

I but its political principle, which has as great influence 

as understanding in a man's body. For this it is that 
counsels concerning everything, and, while preserving 
prosperity, avoids misfortune. It is this that laws, 
orators, and individuals must naturally resemble, and 
! fsre according to the principles they hold. 15. We 

however pay no heed to its destruction, and give no 
thought how we shall recover it; but, sitting in our 
shops, we abuse the present constitution, and assert that 
we were never worse governed under a democnu^, while in 
oor acts and thoughts we show ourselres more attached to 
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' There is here an alliirion to Conon, the victor in the tea-fight 

at Caidns (&€. 994), who restored the naval sapiems^y of Athens 

to something like its andent renown. 

* The son of Conon, and personal friend of Xsoerales. He 

j . defeated the Spartans near Corqrra, and indnoed that iiland, 

together with Cephsllenia, Aeananla, and sevsnl Epfarot tribes, 
[ to join the Athenian eonfederaqr. See ** Antidosis " (|i 107-113), 

ji and GensnllntnidaetioB, fl a. 
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it than to that bequeathed to QB by our ancestors. Itisonbe* 
half of the latterthatlproposetospeak^and have givennotioe 
in writing of mj intention to do so/ 16. For I see that 
this will be the only means of averting future dangers and 
getting rid of our present erils* if, namelj, we be willing to 
restore that democracy which Solon,' the devoted friend of 
the people, introduced, and which Cleisthenes, who drove 
out the despots ' and restored the rights of the people, re- 
established in its original form. 17. We should not find 
a constitution more ^vourable Uf the people or more 
beneficial to the state than that. The strongest proof 
wbereof is, that those who lived under it, having wrought 
many noble deeds and gained universal renown, received 
the headship from the Hellenes of their own free will, 
while those who are'enamoured of the present constitution, 
hated by all, after having undergone dreadful sufferings, 
have only just escaped being involved in the direst calami- 
ties. 18. Surely it cannot be right to acquiesce in or be 
content with this constitution, which has been the cause 
of so many evils in former times, and is now eveiy year 
growing worse. Ought we not rather to fear that, if our 
misfortunes increase to such an extent, we may at last run 
aground upon more grievous troubles than those that then 
befell usP' 

19. In order that you may make your choice and decide 
between the two constitutions, not merely after having 
heard a general statement but from accurate knowledge, 
it is your duty to give your earnest attention to what I say, 

^ All those who intended to speak in the assembly were obliged 
to give snch notice to the Prytaneis. 

* Isocrates draws a more aocorate distinctioa hetweea Solon and 
Cleistlienes elsewhere (" Antidosis,** ( 232), but it is the general 
tendency of orators to ascribe aU political institutions to the 
lonner. 

* The Pisistratidse. 

* After the oonelusion of the Peloponnesiaa war. 
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I endeavouTt as briefly as poBsible, to give you an 
aooonnt of both. 

20. Those who conducted ^ the afiUrs of the city at that 
time established a constitution that was not merely 
in name most mild and impartial, while in reality it did 
not show itself such to those who lired under it»— a con- 

t stitution that did not train its citizens in such a manner 

that they considered license democracy* lawlessness liberty, 
insolence of speech equality,' and the power of acting in this 
manner happiness, but which, by hating and punishing men 
of such chanuster, made all the dtisens better and more 
modest 21. And what chiefly assisted them in managing 

j the state aright was this : of the two recognised.principles 

] \ of equality, Ihe one assigning the same to all, the other their 

due to indinduals, they were not ignorant which was the 
more useful, but rejected as unjust that which considered 
that good and bad had equal claims, 22. and preferred that 
which honoured and punished each man according to his 

I deserts; and goTemed the state on these principles, not 

appmntang magistrates from the general body of citisens 
by lot,' but selecting the best and most capable to fill each 

office. For they hoped that the rest of the citisens would 

:i 

'I ' Solon and Cleisdieaes. 

* BUae eonjeetures Imrgopiop (equal ri^^t of speech), considering 
the reading in the text (t9WfAa») to be due to the preceding 



' The time when election *' by lot** to the higher public offices, 
as opposed to that by ** show of hands," was fint introduoed is the 
snbjeet of oontroyersy. It was certainly not due to Solon, for 
Aristotle says that he only changed the qualifications necessary 
for office^ not the manner of election. Some ascribe the change to 
CMsthenes (ma 510) ; others to the poiod anterior to the battle 
of Marathon (B.a 480) i others again connect it with the reforms 
of Aristides, which admitted all classes to office, i^a, later than 
the battle of Plataea (B.OL 470) ; finally, others put it as late as the 
refonns of Pericles and Ephialtes (B.a 461). The state-treasnrer 
(n^Mflc), hofwerer, and the highest asUitify officials, were sUli 
by ''election.'* 
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behare ihemselTes like those at the head of affairs. 28. In 
the next place, thej thought that this method of appointing 
to office was more to the adTantage of the people than 
appointment bj lot; since, in appointing by lot, chance 
would hare the decision, and supporters of oligarchy would 
often obtain offices, while, in selecting the most respectable 
citizens, the people would be able to choose those who were 
most tsLYoitmMj disposed towards the established constitu- 
tion. 24. And the reason why the majority were contented 
with this arrangement and whypubUc offices were not objects 
of contention was, that they had learnt to work and eoono* 
mize, and not to neglect tiieir own property while enter- 
taining designs on that of others, nor again to supply 
their own needs at the expense of the public funds, but 
rather to assist the treasury, if necessary, out of their own 
means, and not to have a more accurate knowledge of 
the income arising from public offices,^ than of that produced 
by their own property. 25. So severely did they keep their 
hands off the state revenues, that during those times it was 
harder to find men willing to undertake office than it is now 
to find men who have no desire for office at all ; for they 
regarded the care of public afhirs not as a lucrative 
business but as a public charge, and they did not 
from, the very day they took office consider whether 
the former holders of office had left anything to be 
gained, but rather whether they had neglected anything 
that pressed for a settlement. 26. In short, they had 
made up their minds that the people, like an absolute 
master, ought to control the public offices, punish offenders 
and settle disputed points, and that those who were able to 
enjoy ease and possessed sufficient means should attend to 

^ The allnaion is to the daily allowance of three obols for the 
dieasts and members of the Eoclesia, and of a draohma for the 
members of the Bonis. The word Jipx'^w properly means any 
place where the magistrates met lor the transaction of pablio 
business. 
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public aiEain like Berrants, 27. and, if thqr acted justly, 
ahoold be praised and rest contented with this recognition 
of their serrices, while, if they managed affairs badly, 
they should meet with no mercy, but should be visited with 
the scTerest penalties. And how would it be possible to 
•find a democracy more just or more secure than one which 
set the most influential citisens at the head of public affairs, 
and at the same time iuTested the people with sovereign con- 
trol over these same officials P 

28. Such was the arrangement of the constitution 
adopted by them ; and it is easy to understand from this 
that in their eveiyday life they always acted with up- 
rightness and in accordance with the laws. For, when men 
haye adopted right principles in regard to affiiirs in general, 
single departments of the same must of necessity resemble 
the whole. 

29. And first, in regard to the gods — for it is right to 
begin with them — they neither worshipped them nor cele- 
brated their festirals without due order and regularity ; 
not following in sacrificial procession three hundred oxen 
whenever they thought fit, and neglecting the sacrifices in- 
stituted by tiieir ancestors whenever the caprice seized 
them; nor did they, while celebrating with the greatest 
magnificence festivals introduced from foreign countries, 
whenever accompanied by a public entertainment, hand 
over the conduct of the most holy sacrifices by contract 
to those who made the lowest tender;^ 80. but their 
only care was to avoid abolishing any of the institu- 
tions of their forefathers, or making any addition to the 
ancient regulations; for they did not think that piety 
consisted iu extravagance, but in disturbing none of the 
institutions handed down to them by their ancestors. 
For the blessings of the gods did not accrue to them 
in a disorderly or inegular maimer, but in due season, 

* Another interpretation of JM fumOmf^irmp isi **from the pro* 
eeeds of the lent of the saered pfeeiaets ** (4K rwr 1^/iiMJCMy vpM^JMy). 
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both M regarded the cultivation of the soil and the gather- 
ing in of the crops. 

81. In a similar manner thej behaved in their rehktions 
towards one another. For thej were not only in accord 
upon public matters, but» in regard to their private life, 
they showed such consideration for one another as befits 
men of sense and members of one and the same fittherland. 
Far from the poorer citizens envying the richer, 82. they 
were as anxious about the wealthy ^milies as about their 
own, considering their prosperity to be a source of advan- 
tage to themselves ; while those who were possessed of 
means not only did not look down upon those who were 
in a humbler position, but, considering it disgraceful to 
themselves that the citizens should be in want, relieved 
their needs, handing' over plots of land to some at a 
moderate rental, sending others out on business, and 
advancing capital to others for other occupations. 88. For 
they were not afraid either of losing all, or with great 
difficulty recovering only a part of what had been lent» but 
felt as safe about the money put out as if it had been 
stored away at home. For they saw that those who de- 
cided claims for debt did not err. on the side of lenienqr, 
84. but obeyed the laws, not making use of the suits of 
others in order to make it easy for them to act dishonestiy 
themselves,^ but feeling more anger against those who 
cheated even than those who were themselves wronged, 
thinking that the x>oor sustained more injury than the rich 
by the act of those who did not faithfully observe their 
agreements ; for the latter, if they were to give up lending 
money, would only lose a small portion of their income, 
while the former, if they should be without any to assist them, 
would be reduced to the greatest distress. 85. Since all 
shared this opinion, no one either concealed the amount of 
his property or shrank from lending money* but all were 

^ ie. , th^ did not acquit dishonest debton in the hope of getting 
the same done for themselves on some fatore ooession. 
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move pleased to tee borrowera than payers. For two things 
happened to them» which eensible men would desire : they 
both benefited their f ellow-citixens and laid out their money 
to advantage. In ahorty ae the result of their honourable 
social intercourse* their property was eecured to those to 
whom it by right belonged, and the enjoyment of it was 

\\ open to all the dtisene who stood in need of it. 

86. Perhaps someone may object to my statements that, 
while I praise the condition of afburs at that time. I give no 
explanation of the caueeswhich made their relations amongst 
themselTes eo satisfactoxy and their administration of the 

' j Atj to suooeisful ; wherefore, although Z think that I hare 

already said aomething on this point, I will endeavour to 
give a fuller and clearer account of them. 87. While in 
their early training they had many^ instructors, they 
were not allowed, when they reached manhood, to do as 
they pleased, but it was just in the prime of life that they 
were more carefully looked after than during their boyhood. 
For our ancestors paid such attention to yirtue that they 
charged the council of Areopagus with the maintenance of 
decorum, to the membership of which body only those were 
admitted who were of noble birth,* and who had shown 
distinguished virtue and sobriety in their life, so that 
naturally it stood before all the other assemblies of Hellas. 
88. From what takes place at the present day we may 
draw inferences concerning the institutions of that period ; 
lor even now, when ererything connected with the election 
and scrutiny' of magistrates is neglected, we should find 

* fiesfdes his wmittftn^^ the youth had a wmZ^rfifi^ (tesoher of 
gymnsstioB), a Ypa|i|iar«liM#MiX«c (instractor in reacUng, wiittng, 
aiithmetie)^ a taBaptitrkQ (teaeher ol musio), besides a aiunber of 
teaeheis in ** extras.** 

* See Introduction to this speeeh. 

* At the age of eifl^teeii the l^f/3oc passed his iou/ui^la (or 
ssmtiiij). After he had been for two yean £^40oc(M lime 4/3««iy)f 
he p a sssd his i m n fim fim ifg A4pmcm The '^semttny" wasaproosss 
lor asosTtaial^g the sifasit j of a dtlaen for the exerelse of puUlo 
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that men, whose conduct in other respects is insufferable, 
when once thej have become members of the Areopagus/ 
shrink from following their natural bent, and conform 
to the regulations of the council rather than indulge 
their own Ticious propensities — so great was the dread 
with which it inspired the vicious, and such the memo- 
rial of virtue and sobriety that itJeft behind in that 
placa 

89. Such was the authority to which, as I have said, 
they intrusted the maintenance of good order, which con- 
sidered that those were in error who imagined that a com- 
munity, in which the laws were framed with the greatest 
exactness, produced the best men; for, if this were so, 
there would be nothing to prevent all the Hellenes being 
on the same level, so far as the facility of adopting one 
another's written laws is concerned. 40. They, on the 
contraiy, knew that virtue is not promoted by the laws, 
but by the habits of daily life, and that most people turn 
out men of like character to those in whose midst they have 
severally been brought up. For, where there are a number 
of laws drawn up with great exactitude, it is a proof that 
the city is badly administered; for the inhabitants are 
compelled to frame laws in great numbers as a barrier 
against offences. 41. T&ose, however, who are rightly 

rights and duties. Inquiry was publicly made by the arehons in 
the presence of the senate into their descent, life, and character, and 
the amount of their property. -In the case of retired arehons, after 
an account {tirOCvii) of the manner in which tli^ had filled the 
duties of that office had been rendered, they were admitted as 
members of the Areopagus. The nse of the word " election " does 
not imply that they were chosen into the Areopagus by show of 
hands (see note on 1 22), but the Greek word must be used in a 
general sense. 

^ Literally, '* when once they have ascended the lull of Ares.'* 
The council was called the "Upper Council" (»} 4bw /3ovX4)as hold- 
ing its meetings on the hill, to distinguish it from the Soloniaa 
/SovX4 of 400 (or the deisthenean of 500). 
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\ gOTerned should not ooTer the walls of the porticoes' 

with copies of the laws, but preserre justice in their 
*■ hearts ; for it is not by decrees but by manners that cities 

aie well gOTemed. and, while those who haye been badly 

brought up will Tenture to transgress laws drawn up even 

i with the greatest exactitude, those who have been well 

educated will be ready to abide by laws framed in the 
simplest terms. 42. With these ideas, they did not first 
consider how they should punish the disorderly, but by what 
means they should induce them to refrain from committing 
any offence deserving of punishment; for they considered 
that this was their mission, but that eagerness to inflict 
!i punishment was a matter of personal enmity. 

48. They were careful of die welfare of all the citizens, 
! but especially the younger. For they saw that, at their 

! time of life, they were most disposed to turbuloice and 

full of desires, and that their minds needed to be specially 
trainedandexercised in honourable pursuits and workaccom- 
panied by enjoyment, since those who have been brought 
up in a liben^ spirit, and are accustomed to entertain high 
thoughts, would abide by these alone. 44. It was impos- 
sible to direct all towards the same pursuits, as their posi- 
tions in life were not the same ; but they ordered them to 
^ follow occupations in conformity with their means. Those 

i who were less well off than others they employed in agri- 

1 ealtore and mercantile pursuits, knowing that want of 

, ! means arises from idleness, and Tidous habits from want of 

means: 45. thus, by remoring the source of these evils, they 
thought to keep them from the other offences that follow 
i in its train. Those, on the other hand, who were pos- 

sessed of soiBcient means, they compelled to devote their 
time to horse-racing, athletic exercises,* hunting and philo- 

The laws were paUidy exposed in the ctmI /ScwOUik at 
Athens, see << Fuiegyrieiis,'* | leOi 

* There wsre three Gymnasia at Athens, the I^oeom, the 
Aeademia» and the Pynosaiges. 
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sophy, seeing that m the lesult of such pursuits some gain 
distinction* while others are kept from most vices. 46. 
Andt while thej made these r^^ulations» thej did not 
neglect the future, but, diyiding the city into wards and 
the country into townships, they kept watch upon the life 
of each indiyidual citisen, haling the disorderly before the 
Council, which admonished some, th^reatened others, and 
inflicted due punishment where it was necessary. For they 
knew that there were two different methods, one of which 
encouraged men to wrongdoing, while the other stopped 
them from evil courses ; 47. for, amongst people where no 
watch is kept on such matters, and judgment is not strictly 
meted out, eren better natures are corrupted ; but, where 
it is difficult for wrongdoers to escape observation, or, if de- 
tected, to obtain pardon, evil habits gradually disappear. 48. 
Aware of this, they checked the citizens both by punishment 
and careful supervision; and, tax from those who had 
committed any crime escaping detection by them, they 
knew beforehand those who were likely to commit 
one. In consequence of this system, the young men did 
not pass their time in gambling-houses, the company of 
femi^ flute-players, or in society such as that in which 
they now spend their days, but kept to the manners in 
which .they had been trained, respecting and striving to 
emulate those who were distinguished for their adherence 
to thdm. Accordingly, they avoided the market-place,^ 
and, if at any time they w^re compelled to cross it, they 
were seen to do so with decency and self-respect. 49. 
They considered it a greater sin at that time to contradict 
or abuse their elders than they do now to insult their 
parents. No one — ^not even a respectable slave — ^would 
have ventured to eat or drink in a tavern.' They were 

^ The ''market-place" was tlie haunt of idlers. It was also 
considered unseemly for young men to have anytliing to do with 
bosiness. 

' According to Hyperid^, anyone who was found taking a meal 
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careful to behave with grayitj and not to play the buffoon, 
considering those who were yersatile and apt in sarcasm-— 
who are now called witty — to be miserable fools. 

50. Let no one, however, think that I am disposed to be 
j- hard upon those who pass their youth like this. For I do 

not consider they are to blame for what happens, and at 
the same time I know well that most of them feel very 
little pleasure in a state of things which allows them to 
pass their time in the enjoyment of such license ; wherefore 
I should not with good reason reproach them, but with 
far greater propriety those who managed the dty a little 
before our time ; ^ 51. for it was they who encouraged them 
in their frivolous behaviour and put down the power of the 
CoundL As long as the latter exerdsed supervision 
over public manners, the city was not full of lawsuits, in- 
dictments, taxes, poverty, or wars, but the dtizens lived 
quietly with one another and were at peace with the rest of 
the world. For they showed themselves worthy of the con- 
fidence of the Hellenes, and a terror to the barbarians ; 52. 
they had saved the former, and exacted such penalties from 
the latter, that they thought themselves lucky if they 
escaped further punishment Accordingly, by this be- 
haviour they passed their days in such complete security 
that the dwellings and establishments in the country were 
finer and more magnificent than those within the dty, and 
many of the dtisens did not even go down to the city to the 
public festivals, but preferred to remain in the enjoyment 
of their own, rather than to derive pleasure from what was 
provided by the state. 58. Even in the matter of public 
spectacles, by which some might be attracted, they did not 
behave with insolence or pride, but in a sensible manner. 

in a tavern was thereby disqualified for becoming a member of tlie 
Areopagua. 

* Abottt twenty*three years before the birth of Isoerates (D.Ci 
480), when the power ol the Areopagus was weakened Vy Bphialtes 
and Perielea 
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For they did not judge happiness by processionB or riyahries 
in the equipment of ohoruses, or suchlike vanities, but by 
prudent management of the city, by the affairs of daily life 
and by the absence of destitution amongst the dtisens. 
It is by such tests that we ought to distinguish those 
who are truly prosperous from those who pursue a 
low and beggarly poUoy; 54. for what sensible man 
would not feel hurt at the present state of things, if 
he saw numbers of the citizens themselves drawing* lots 
outside the law-courts on the chance of getting the neces« 
saries of life, and yet not ashamed to support any of the 
Hellenes who are willing to row' their ships, dancing 
on the stage in garments spangled with gold and wearing 
during the winter clotthes such as I do not care to mention ' 
— and similar economical contradictions, which bring deep 
disgrace upon the dtyP 55. Nothing like this occurred 
when the Council possessed authority; for it relieved the 
poor from their distress by giving them employment and 
by the assistance rendered by the rich, and checked the 
spirit of license amongst the younger by its wise regula- 
tions and careful surveillance, while it prevented those 
who took part in public affairs from becoming avaricious 

^ A }H>dj of 6,000 citizens was elected eveiy year by lot to form 
a supreme court of justice, called Heliaea (»|Xiaia). This was 
divided into ten smaller courts of 000 each, the remaining 1,000 
Leinff held in reserve as substitutes. Tlie pay (at first one obol, 
aften^-ards three) given to Uiem was introduciBd by Pericles. It 
was not known how many jurymen {iiKaaral) would be required, 
and as, on the morning of every day when tlie courts sat, a new 
ballot took place, it is easy to understand there would have been a 
scene of great excitement i cp. ** Peace,'* § 130, " Antidosis,'* § 152. 

' At the commencement of the Peloponnesian War, the rowers 
were foreigners and tlie riff-ralT of Hellas, while the captains and 
crew were Athenian dtisens. Later this was reversed (ep. *' Peaosb** 
148). 

* The wealthy lost all their property by taxation, lavish equip- 
ments of ohoruses and the like, sud were thus reduced to great 
poverty. 
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hj penaltiei aod the impossibility of wrongdoers escaping 
detection* and the older men from becoming disheartened, 
by political honours and the respect shown to them hj the 
yonnger. And how could there be a constitution more 
worthy of respect than one like this, which paid such 
careful attention to everything ? 

£& I hare now giyen an account of most of the institu- 
tions of that time; those which I have omitted may be 
readily understood from those which I have mentioned, 
because they resembled them. Even before this, some who 
heard me recounting them were loud in their praises of 
myself, and congratulated our ancestors on managing the 
state after this fashion ; 57. they did not, however, think 
that you would bo persuaded to adopt it, but that, influenced 
j by habit, you would prefer to remain in your evil plight 

i under present conditions, rather than to amend your poli- 

j tical institutions and enjoy a happier life. They further 

declared that, although my advice was excellent, I ran the 
risk of being thought an enemy of the people and desirous 
• of plunging the dty into oligarchy. £8. And, indeed, if I 
were speakbg of institutions that were unknown and not 
universally recognised, and were recommending you to ap- 
point committees or boards * to discuss them, sudi as those 
by whose agency the democracy was formerly abolished, I 
should deservedly be open to this reproach ; but, as it is, I 
have said nothing of the kind, but have discussed a poli- 
tical organisation that is no secret, 69. but well known, 
which you are all aware is our forefathers' and has been 
- the cause of the greatest blessings both to the city and the 
rest of the Hellenes,— one which, besides, was established 
and founded by men whom all would allow have shown 

* On the first SMtablislunent of an oligarohleal goveniment at 
Athens (B.a ill), it was proposeil Uiat ten men called " aassMors " 
(wfypafiU) slimild be appointed with unlimited powers to submit 
new laws to the people. At the same time*' committees *'(9^3/Mt) 
weie ehoseo, cliaigsd with the general introduction of the oligareby. 
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themselyes the truest friends of the citizens. It would 
therefore be a most monstrous injustice, if, while seeking 
to induce you to adopt such a constitution, I should be 
thought desirous of introducing rerolutionaxy measures. 

60. In the next place, it will be easy to understand what 
I mean from the following remarks.. From most of my 
speeches it will be seen that I strongly object to oligar- 
chies and priyileges, and approve of equality of rights 
and democracies, — ^not, however, of all, but of such as are 
well constituted, — ^nor again, at random, but on principles 
of justice and reason. 61. For I know that our ancestors, 
under such a form of government, were far superior to the 
rest of the Hellenes, and that the Lacedaemonians are most 
flourishing, because 'they enjoy the most perfect demo- 
cracy.^ For, in their election of magistrates, in their daily 
life, and other pursuits, we shall find that equality of rights 
and position prevail more amongst them than amongst the 
rest of the Hellenes ; now these are just the things that 
meet with the hostility of oligarchies, while they are always 
adopted by those who live \mder a well-conducted demo- 
cracy. 

62. Further, In the case of the greatest and most 
famous of all the other cities, if we choose to inquire, we 
shall find that democracy is more advantageous than 
oligarchy ; to take our own constitution, which all attack, 
if we compare it, not with that which I have just men- 
tioned, but with that set up by the Thirty, eveiyone would 
be of opinion that it was a divine creation. 

68. Although some will perhaps say that I am going 

^ The "demoeroey'' of the Spartans (t.e., of the fiiU citiians) 
consisted in their being brought up alike, their partaking of the 
9v99lna (or public nimls), and their equal rights (ItwofUa) at 
anemblies and elections, subject only to distinctions ol age. It is 
only in reference to this tliat we oan speak of a Spartan *'demo« 
orsoy," because in tlie treatment of the PMrioed and Helots the 
oxaot opposite was seen. 
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beyond the zange of mj lub ject, I with to show and explain 
how great is the diffexence between our past and present 
oonstitation» that none may think that, while I inquire into 
the errors of democnusy with the most scrupulous accuracy, 
I say nothing about any noble or grand action with which 
it ought to be credited. What I have to say will be brief 
and not unprofitable to my hearers. 

64. When we lost our fleet in ' the Hellespont, and the 
city was oTertaken by those terrible calamities, who of the 
older amongst us does not know that those who were called 
the popular party were ready to suffer anything rather 
than submit to dictation,' and thought it monstrous that 
anyone should see the city that had ruled the Hellenes 
subject to the rule of others, while those who supported 
the oligarchy were ready cTen to demolish the city walls and 
to submit to slarery P 65. who is ignorant that, at that time, 
when the people had control of afhirs, we placed garrisons 
in the citadels of others,' but when the Thirty * took over 
the gOTemment, the enemy were in possession of ours: 
and that, during that time, the Lacedaemonians were our 
masters, but when the exiles,' after their return, had the 
courage to fight for freedom, and Oonon was successful in 
a naTsl engagement,* ambassadors came from them offering 
the dty the command of the sea P 66. And further— who 
is there of my contemporaries who does not remember that, 
while the democraqr >o beautified the dty with temples 
and state edifices that eren now strangers who come to 

* At the battle of Aegospotami (&a 405), when Isocrates was 
tfairty-two years oUL 

* Daring tiie si^ge of Athens before its capitiilatlon to Sparta 

* i.^., of the Mcgariaas, when CaUibius ooeupied the dtadal 
with 700 men; ep^ ''Feaoe,** { 9SL 

* The goverameat of the Thirty T^rMits (B.a #044), set up in 
Athens by Lysandsr. • 

' The snpport e is of the demoeraiy under Thianybolns. 

* The battle of Gaidus (&a 104), which rsstoied the naval 
sapramaqr of AtfasBS. 
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visit U8 oonsider it worthy to rule not only the Hellenes, 
but the whole world, the Thirty plundered some of those 
buildings and neglected others, and sold for demolition 
for the sum of three talents the dockyards, upon which the 
city hod spent no less than a thousand talents P 67. Nor, 
again, could one with justice praise their mildness more than 
that of the democracy. For, when they had token over the 
goTomment of the dty, they put to death by decree fifteen 
hundred of the citizens without a trial, and compelled more 
than five thousand to flee to the Piraeus; whereas the 
others, after they were Tictorious and returned in arms, 
only put to deatii those who were chiefly responsible for 
the miseries of the city, but behaved towards the rest with 
such conspicuous fairness and regard for justice, that those 
who had banished them were no worse off than those 
who hod returned from exile. 68. But the best and most 
undeniable proof of the moderation of the people is the 
following : tiiose who remained in the city having borrowed 
a hundred talents from the Lacedaemonians to prosecute 
the siege of those who had occupied the Piraeus, a meeting 
of the assembly was held to discuss the repayment of the 
money ; and, when many declared that it was not those 
who hod been besieged, but the borrowers who ought to 
settle the claims of tht^ Lacedaemonians, the people re* 
solved, to make the payment a public one. 69. By this 
decision they created such harmony amongst us, and so 
promoted the advancement of the city, that the Lacedae- 
monians, who in the time of the oligarchy olmost every day 
dictated their orders to us, in the time of the democracy 
came to beg and beseech us not to allow them to be utterly 
destroyed.^ The following, in a word, were the feelings by 
which each of the two parties' at Athens was actuated: 
the one claimed to rule its citizens and to serve its 

^ After their defeat by the Thebans at the battle el Leootia 
(B.a 871). 
* ii., the supporters of oUgarohy and demoera^. 
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enemies ; the other, to role ttrangen and to live on terms 
of eqnalitj with its dtisens. 70. 1 hare mentioned this for 
two reasons: I irish to sliow, in the first pkce, that I am 
not in faTonr of oligarchies or priTileges* but of a just 
and well-regnlated constitution ; and, in the second place, 
that eren badly-constituted demoeracies are productiye of 
fewer misfortunes than oligarchies, while those that are 
well conducted are superior to them owing to their being 
juster, more carefol of the common interests, and more 
pleasant to those who live under them. 

71. Someone may perhaps wonder what my intention is 
in trying to persuade you to adopt a different form of 
gOTemment from the one which has successfully accom- 
plished so much, and why I haye now so highly praised 
the democracy, and, when the caprice seises me^ change my 
tone and speak in terms of censure and reproach of the 
established order of things. 

72. Now, in the case of individuals, I blame those 
who act rightly in a few cases but wrongly in many, 
and consider that they &11 short of what is required of 
them ; and, in addition, sternly rebuke those who, being 
descended from good and honourable men, show themselyes 
only a little less dishonourable than those who surpass 
than in vice and far worse than their fathers, and I should 
recommend them to abandon their mode of life. 73. In 
regard to public affairs, also, I hold the same opinion ; for I 
think we ought not to feel proud or congratulate ourselres 
if we h»Te acted more in accordance with the laws than 
men who are infatoated and under the influence of some 
enl genius, but much rather to feel indignant and dis- 
satisfied if we should show ourselres inferior to our 
anceston; for it is their excellence, and not the evil 
conduct of the Thirty, that we must strire to emulate, espe- 
cially since it belongs to us to be the best of all mankind. 
74. I have cipressed this thought not now for the fint 
time; I haTe^ frequently done so before in the presence of 
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many. For I know that, just as in other countries there 
are found special products of fruits, trees, and animals in 
each, far superior to all others, so in like manner our 
countiy is able to produce and rear men not only most 
gifted in arts, acts, and words, but highly superior on the 
score of valour and virtue. 75. This we may justly con- 
clude from the struggles which our ancestors sustained 
against the Amasons,^ Thradans,* and all the Pelopon- 
nesians,* and from the dangers they underwent in the 
Persian Wars, during which, both unaided and together 
with the Peloponnesians, both on land and sea, they 
overcame the barbarians and obtained the meed of 
valour; in none of which efforts could they have suc- 
ceeded, had they not been far superior in natuxal character. 
76. Let no one, however, think that we of the present 
day deserve this eulogy ; quite the contrary. For, in such 
expressions of opinion, praise is due to those who show 
themselves worthy of the virtue of their ancestors, blame 
to those who disgrace their noble birth by their own lazi« 
ness and vice, which is just what we are doing; for the 
truth shall be told. For, although we had so uoble a 
nature to start with, we did not preserve it, but have fallen 
into folly, confusion, and hankering after evil ways. 77. 
However, if I go on to rebuke what admits of rebuke, and 
tocensure the present state of things, I am afraid I may 

stray too fax from my subject. Concerning these things I 

• 

^ The Amasons were a Scythian tribe of women, woraliipperB of 
Ares, whose danghters they were called, living in Western Asia, at 
Thermodon on the shores of the Black Sea. Thesens undertook a 
campaign against them and carried off their qneen Hippotyta. 
They in return invaded Attica and were defeated. 

* Eumolpns, the son of Poseidon, came with a Thradan colony 
to Attica, to assert his claim to it as his father's property, attacked 
the Athenians under Ereehthens, and was slain, together with his 
two sons. 

* Agahist Eniystheiis, Idag of the Aigires (see " Fan^gyrionsi'* 
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haye spoken before^^ and will do so again, if I do not suc- 
ceed in persuading you to desist from your mistaken 
conduct. However, I will say a few words about the subject 
upon which I originally proposed to myself to speak, and 
then makeway for those who may be desirousof giving you 
forther adyice concerning it. 

78. If, then, we manage the state as we are doing now, we 
shall unayoidably take counsel, make war, live, do and suffer 
almost exactly the same as we did in the past and are doing 
now ; but if we reform our constitution, it is obyious that, 
according to the same argument, the condition of affairs 
will be the same in our case as in our ancestors' ; for from 
^ the same political conduct like and similar effects always 

t result as a matter of necessity. 79. Wherefore, comparing 

i^ the most important of them, we ought to take counsel which 

of them we must choose. Let us first consider the case of 
tho Hellenes and barbarians, how they stood in regard to 
that goyemment, and their relations towards us at the pre« 
sent time. For these races contribute in no small degree 
to our happiness, when they axe as we would haye them. 

80. The Hellenes, then, had such confidence in those 
who directed the goyemment at that time, that most 
of them yoluntarily put themselyes into the hands of the 
dty;* while the bcurbarians, far from meddling in the 
aiburs of Hellas, neither yentured by sea with their ships 
of war this side of Fhaselis,' nor came down with their 
armies this side of the riyer Halys, but remained perfectly 
quiet. 81. Now, howeyer, relations have so changed that the 
former detest the city, while the latter despiM us. . As to 
the hatred of the Hellenes, you have heard the generals ' * 

* In the «* Peace," sse 1 48. 

* After the Penian Wan, in the time of Axistldes (see " Peace," 
I76J. 

* See '* FuMgyikos," i lia 

* The ''generals" (f pamyf ) were a beard ol tea, who saper« 
iatsaded inilitaiy affdss at home^ and wars also charged with 
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own wordi ; how the G-reat King is disposed towards us, is 
dear from the letters ^ which he himself sent. 

82. Further, under the influence of that excellentlj 
ordered administration, the citizens were so trained to 
virtue that they did not injure one another, but fought 
and oYorcame all those who inyaded their territory. With 
us it is quite the contraty ; for we let no day pass without 
doing harm to one another, and have so neglected military 
matters that we cannot eren bring ourselves to attend drill 
unless we receive pay. 8S. And — ^what is most important 
of all — at that time none of the citizens was in want of the 
necessaries of life, nor, by asking alms from passers-by, 
•brought disgrace upon the city, whereas now the needy out- 
number the well-to^o.; so that we ought freely to excuse 
them, if they take no thought for the interests of the 
state, but only consider whence they are to procure their 
daily bread. 

84. It is because I think that, if we follow the example 
of our forefathers, we shall both be rid of these evils and 
become the saviours, not only of the city, but of all the 
Hellenes, that I have come forward to speak and have said 
what I have ; do you then, weighing all this carefully, vote 
for whatever seems to you likely to prove most conducive 
to the welfare of the state. 

looking after the safety of the country, and had the power of 
assembling the people. 

> ReferriDg to the threatening message sent by ArtaxerxcA 
Ochns in consequenoe of the help given to his revolted satiap 
Artabazns by Chares ; see note on 1 10. 
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ON THE PEACE. 



Tbb OnJdim on ih« Pmoo (or 8yinmaehlea8» m it b also 
etUad) it, Uke the Anopagiiions, 'a politioal pamphlet/ 
•apposed to be spoken in the assembly. In b«o. 857 Ohios, Oos, 
BhodeSy and Bysantinm zevolted from Athens, leading to what 
is called the Social War, which was oonoladed two years later 
(about the middle of b.c. 856) by a treaty in wliioh the inde> 
pendence of the rcTolted states was secured, and they were 
dedarsd to be no longer members of the Athenian coniederai^. 
Owing to the pressure put upon her by Persia, Athens had been 
the first to make proposals for peace. 

The date of the speech is probably the first half of b.o. 855, 
befq^ negotiations were commenced. 

Isocrates begins by expressing the hope that, considering the 
importance of the occasion, the people will listen even to what 
is diugreeable ibr them to hear, if only it is likely to conduce to * 
salety; he is in favour of allowing the members of the con- 
federacy to sever themselves firom it, and of accepting the pro- 
posals of their ambassadors, as this, far firom putting Athens 
at a disadvantage in regard to Thebes, will cause her to be 
held in greater repute owing to her disinterestedness. Next, 
quaking more generally, he recommends Athens to make 
peace with all the world, and abandon her despotic com- 
mand of the sea. Justice, he says, is more productive of 
advantage than ix^ustice, as is proved by the example of their 
finw&then at the time of the Persian Wars, for it is they, not 
those who were engaged in the Decelean War, who are worthy 
f of imitation. The empire of the sea is neither just, nor capable 

I of being maintained, nor advantageous to the state. This he 

{ demonstrates firom tiie history of Athens since the democracy 

i. degenerated, firom the ruin which the command of the sea 

brought upon Sparta, £rom the history of monarchy generally, 
and lastly, firom the example of the poverty-stricken Thessalians 
and the wealthy Megarians. He finally warns Athens not to 
listto to interested and self-seeking demagc^es, but to treat the 
confederates in a firiendly manner, to show herself warlike 
in training and equipments, but peaceful in avoiding iijustice, 
and in dealing with thoee states that voluntarily espouse the 
canse of Sparta, like the kings of the latter state, who are fiur 
removed firom tyrants; and ends by exhorting the younger 
citiaeni to compose and deliver speeches tending to the ad- 
it of Justice and virtue. 
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ON THE PEACE. 

1. All who come forward to speak on this platform aro in 
the habit of declaring that those things, upon which thej 
themselves are going to give adyioe, are of the greatest im- 
portance and worthy of the most careful consideration on 
the part of the state; if, howerer, any subjects deserve 
to be introduced by such remarks, it seems to me fitting 
to commence with them in the present case. 2. For we are 
assembled to deliberate concerning war and peace, which 
exercise the greatest influence during the life of men, and 
those who counsel aright in regard to them necessarily fare 
better than the rest. So highly important are the subjects 
which we have met to discuss. 

8. I am aware that you do not give an impartial hearing 
to those who address you, but that, while you pay attention 
to some, you cannot even endure the voice of others. And 
there is nothing surprising in this behaviour of yours; for on 
all other occasions it has been your custom to drive off 
the platform all except those who support your desires. 
4. With this one might justly reproach you, that, while you 
know full well that many great families have been ruined ! 

by flatterers, and in private matters are full of hatred 
against those who follow this occupation, in public alEain ! 

you are not similarly disposed towards them, but, while you ' 

accuse those who welcome such people and take pleasure 
in their society, you are seen to place more confidence in j 

them than in the rest of the citizens. 5. And the result is . 

that you have made orators think and ponder, not about 
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what is likely to benefit the state, but how they shall 
ddiver speeches that please you» into which class of com- 
positions they hsTe eren now rushed in crowds. For 
it was obrious to all that you would be more pleased 
with those who encouraged you to war than with those 
who recommended peace. 6. The former create the ex- 
pectation that we shall not only recorer our property ^ in 
the different cities, but also regain the authority we for- 
merly possessed ; the latter, on the other hand, hold out 
no such &lse hopes, but bid you keep quiet and not, con- 
trary to justice, desire great things, but be content with 
your present condition, the hardest thing of all for most 
people to do. 7. For we are so dependent upon hopes and 
are so insatiate in regard to apparent aggrandizement, that 
eren those who are possessed of the greatest wealth are 
not willing to rest satisfied with it, but, erer .greedy after 
more, run the risk of losing what they possess. And there 
is reason to fear that, at the present time, we too may be 
liable to the charge of similar foolishness. 8. For it seems 
to me that some are as excessiTely eager for war, as if they 
had heard, not from ordinaiy tfdTisers, but from the gods, 
that we should succeed in all our undertakings and without 
difficulty oTcroome our enemies. Men of intelligence, how- 
ever, ought not to deliberate about those matters as to 
which they are well informed — ^f or that is superfluous — ^but 
to act in accordance with their resolutions ; but, in regard to 
the subjectof deliberation, they ought not to think that they 
know what will be the result, but ought to be so minded 

^ The reference in to the Clenichies (cX^povx^oi), or assignment* 
of land and honses in the conntries of revolted and reconquered 
alliee, snob as Chalds in Enboea. Tliia had brought great odinm 
apon the Athenians, and it was expressly insisted npon, when the 
Seeood Confederacy was formed, thnt no Athenian should possess 
land ontside Attiea. The orators who were in favour of war 
held oat to the people as an inducement that they might thereby 
icgda possesBiMi of their 
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oonoerning them, as if they had formed an opinion, but 
were ready for anything to happen that accident might 
faring. 9. You, however, do neither, but are most incon- 
sistent For jou hare assembled as if it were jour duty 
to select the best of all the opinions expressed, but, as if 
you already knew for certain what you ought to do, are 
unwilling to listen to any but those who speak to afford you 
gratification. 10. Whereas you ought, if you were desirous 
of finding out what is to the interests of the state, to pay 
attention to those who oppose your riews rather than to 
those who make themselves pleasant to you ; for you know 
well that, of those who come forward here to speak, those 
who say what you wish them to are easily able to deceive 
you — for that which is spoken to please obscures your view 
of what is best — ^while from those who do not give advice 
with a view to pleasing you would have nothing of the kind 
to fear ; 11. for it would be impossible for them to make 
you change your opinion, if they did not make it quite 
clear wherein your interest lay. Besides, how would men 
be able either to judge the past aright or to counsel 
prudently concerning the future, if they did not examine 
and compare the arguments of opposing speakers, and give 
an impartial hearing to both sides? 12. I am equally 
surprise that the older men amongst us no longer re- 
member, and that the younger have never heard from any- 
one, that we have never yet suffered any harm through the 
advice of those who exhorted us to hold fast by peace, while 
we have often before now l>een involved in many serious 
misfortunes through those who lightly declared themselves 
inlkvour of war. However, we quite forget this, and are 
ready, although we thereby in no way promote our own in- 
terests, to man triremes, to impose extraordinary taxes ^ upon 
ourselves, and to assist and make war upon any duuice 
persons, as if we were only imperilling the interests of a 

^ See note on | SOi 
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j foreign citj, 18. The reason of this is that, whereas it 

l>ehoTe8 jou to disphij the same zeal on behalf of the 
general interests as on behalf of your own, you do not hold 
the same opinion concerning them, but, whenever you 
deliberate about your own affairs, you seek the advice of 
men whose judgment is superior to your own, while, when- 
ever you assemble to discuss state affairs, you distrust and 
are jealous of such advisers, and, honouring and respecting 
the most depraved of those who mount the platform, con- 
sider the drunken ' to be better friends of the people than the 
sober, the senseless than the intelligent, and those who dis- 
tribute the state ' money than those who perform the public 
services * for you at their own expense. Wherefore one may 
well be surprised at anyone who expects that the city, if it 
makes use of such advisers, will ever improve its position. 
{ 14. I know well that it is a perilous thing to oppose your 

views, and that, in spite of the democracy, there is no free- 
dom of speech, except on this platform for the most foolish 
. and for those who care nothing for you, and in the theatre 

I for the comic poets ; but the most monstrous thing of all 

is, that you show greater favour to those who publish * the 
faults of the city to the rest of the Hellenes than even 
to its benefactors, and display as much irritation towards 
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\ \ ^ In alliinon to men like Enbolns, CalUstiatas, and PhUocrates, 

who were reproached with leading profligate lives. 

' With spedal reference to Eubolas, on whose initiative the 
state-money was distributed amongst the dtisens to pay their 

{ • admission to the theatre (the so-called Theoric fnnd), and who 

originated a decree which threatened anyone with death ^o 
proposed that this money should sgaia he employed for military 
pnrposes. Otheis render, "who divide amongst themselves,'* ia, 
appropriate to their own nse. 

* These Xunmpjku^ or public services, were ordinary, such as the 
Chorcgia, Gymnasiarehia, Hestiasis, and Arehitheoria, and extra* 
ordinary, such as the Tiierarehia. 

* At the Dionysiao festival, when numbers of strangers vinted 
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those who rebuke and admonish jou as towards those who 
do the state an injury. 15. But nevertheless, in spite of 
this being the case, I will not abandon mj purpose. For I 
hare come forward, not with tlie intention of speaking to 
please you, nor of courting your votes, but to make known my 
views, first, concerning the proposals of the Prytaneis,' and 
next, concerning the other affairs of the state ; for no 
benefit will result from our present resolutions about 
peace unless we counsel aright in regard to other things as 
well. IG. My opinion, then, is that we ought to make peace* 
not only with the Chians, Bhodians, and Byzantines, but 
with all the world, and to adopt, not the treaties which 
some have now proposed, but those which were concluded 
with the Oreat King and the Lacedaemonians, which pre- 
scribe that the HelFenes shall be independent, that the 
garrisons shall quit the foreign cities, and that each people 
shall occupy their own. For we shall not find any terms 
of peace either fairer or more advantageous to the state 
than these. 

17. If, however, I leave off speaking at this point, I 

^ I.e., concerning the qnestion of war and peace. The flvv\») or 
Senate of 500 was divided into ten sections called Prj'taneb 
{wpvraptif), who sncceeded one another throughout the year as the 
representatives of the whole hudy. Eacli section daring its temi of 
office assembled daily in its prytaneuni or session-house to attend 
to its duties, which were those of summoning the popular assembly, 
preparing the measures which were to he submitted to the votes ot 
the people, presiding over its deliberations, and giving leave to the 
orators to speak. 

' Euhtthis had proposed a peace which recognised the indeiien- 
dence of the confederates, and to that extent was in agreement 
with the peace of Antalcidos. But the later proposals of peace 
only included such memhers of the confederac}" as had been suffi- 
ciently powerful to carry on the Social War against Athens, such 
OS Chios, Rhodes, and Bysantiuni, leaving out Imhros, Lemno«, 
Samos, and several other islands. Isocrates here presses for a 
complete carrying out of the conditions of the peace of Antalcidos* 
and the abandonment of all such possessions. 
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Icnow tbat I shall be thought to be weakening the state if 
the Thebans are to retain possession of Thespiae, Flataea, 
and the other cities which they have seized contrary to 
oath*^ while we abandon those which we possess without 
any pressure of necessity; but if you will listen to me atten- 
tively to the endt I think you will all condemn as foolish 
and insane those who consider that injustice secures any 
advantagOt and who occupy foreign cities by force without 
calculating the misfortunes which are the consequence of 
such conduct. 18. This I will endearour to show you 
throughout the whole course of my speech. Let us, how- 
ever, first discuss the question of peace, and consider what 
we should desire to happen to ourselves in the present cir- 
cumstances. For if we prudently and intelligently settle 
these two points, keeping this principle in view, we shall 
UJne better counsel concerning the rest. 

19. Should we not then be content to inhabit our city in 
safety, more abundantly provided with the necessaries of 
life, and to be in harmony amongst ourselves and enjoy 
good repute amongst the Hellenes P I for my part think 
that, with these advantages assured, the state will enjoy 
complete prosperity. It is the war * that has robbed us of all 
the blessings I have mentioned ; for it has made us poorer, 
forced us to undergo many dangers, has made us odious in 
the sight of the Hellenes, and in all manner of ways has 
overwhdmed us with misfortune. 20. But if we conclude 
the i>eaoe, and behave in accordance with the provisions of 
our joint agreements, we shaU inhabit our city in perfect 
safety, free from wars, dangers, and civil disturbance, in 



i * See note on ** Arckidamiu,'* | S7« Tke other cities were saeh 

as Orehomeiiiis and Oropns in Eaboea. The Thebans had seised 
these cities contrary to the provisions of the peace of Antalddas. 

* The relersnee is to the Sodal War, in which Athens spent 
1,500 talents to no pmpose (q>. ** Areopagiticns,*' i§ 10, 29). The 
poverty cansed by it was so great, that it beaune necessary to 
piopoae spedal measores on behalf of state-debtora 
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which we are now mvolyed amongst ounelTes, and shall 
advance day by day in prosperity, relieTed of the burden of 
property-taxes/ trierarchieSt' and all the other* public ser- 
vices of war, tilling the land without fear, sailing the sea, 
and engaging in all the other occupations which have now 
been interrupted by the war. 21. We shall see the city in 
receipt of twice its present revenues and full of merchants, 
strangers, and resident aliens,* by whom it is now deserted. 
And, what is most important of all, we shall have all men 
for our allies, not under compulsion but of their own 
choice, who will not, while they receive us in time of safety 
on account of our power, &dl away from us in time of 
danger, but disposed towards us as befits true allies and 
friends. 22. Further, we shall easily be able to pro- 
cure by negotiations what we cannot at the present time 
obtain by war conducted at great expense. For do not 
think that either Cersobleptes ' or Philip will fight on 



' The property-tax {tie^pd) was a special tax raised to meet 
war expenses, above all for providing pay for tlie soldiers. It 
eonsittted of about one-tenth of a i>er8on*s income, but its constant 
recurrence, and tlie fact that property was often rated too highly, 
made it especially burdensome. 

* After B.a 358, the 1,200 richest citizens were divided into 
twenty classes, called Symmories {cvfiitopiai], &V9 or six members 
of which united to defray the expenses of equipping a sliip ; this 
was called cvvrtkiuu 

' Such as voluntary contributions in money, arms, or ships 
(called lmd69nt)t and even military service. 

* The difference between strangers {Kivot) and resident aliens 
i/uroucw) is that, while the former were only birds of passage, the 
latter took up their permanent aboilo in the city. Tliey are sup- 
posed to have constituted fifty per cent, of Uie inhabitants. Each 
paid an alien tax (/icrokiof) of twelve drachmae, and had to put 
himself under the protection of a eitixen, and certain other dutief> 
were imposed upon them, to remind them that they were distinct 
from the citizens. They enjoyed the same private rights as the 
latter, but possessed no political rights, and could not hold any 
public office. 

' CenoUeptes was the son of Cotys, the mler of the country on 
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account of the Chenonene or Amphipolis,^ when they aee 
that we have no designs upon the territory of others ; for 

j at the present time they naturally fear to make our city the 

j neighbour of their own kingdoms, 28. since they see that we 

are not content with what we hare, but are ever eager for 

I* more ; whereas, if we change our course of action, and gain 

a better reputation, they will not only withdraw from our 

I territory, but will, in addition, bestow upon us part of their 

own ; for it will be to their advantage to occupy their own 
kingdoms in security by courting Uie favour of our city. 
24. Further, it will be in our power to secure a slice' of 
Thrace not only amply sufficient for ourselyes, but large 
enough to enable us to provide adequate means of support 
to those of the Hellenes who are in need and are forced to 
lead a wandering life from lack of means. For, in a 
countiy in which Athenodorus ' and Callistratus,^ the one 



the Tliracian coa»t. When AtlieiM become involved in tlio Social 
War, ami her army left the Cheraonet»e, Cemolilcptofi violated the 
treaty tliat had been conelmletl ii.c. 3^, and imperiUetl the hold 
of Athenft upon tlie Chersonese. Two yean After the end of the 
j war, we find Athens in pomemion of it, ami on friendly terms with 

Cemobleptes. 

' Ampliiiwlis, the well-known city on the Strymon, so long the 
bone of contention between Athens ami Philip, was captured by 
the latter in ac. 358. Hierax and Stratocles in vain asked the 
assistance of Athens. Philip pretendoil that he was not liesiej^ing 
the city for himself, but to restore it to the Atlienians, When he 
. failed to do this, the Athenians sent ont Cliares and commenced 
war against him. 

' Tliis took place in D.C. 353, when Chares took Sestos, which 
was colonised by tlie Athenians. 

' Atlienodoms was an Athenian, brother-in-law of the Thracian 
king Uerysades. Nothing further is known of the town or colony 
here mentioned. 

* Callistratos was one of the most famous of the Athenian orators 
and joint-commander with Cliabrias and Timotheus. In B.C. 304 
he was condemned to death, fled from Athens to Tliraoe, and from 
thence to Methone in Macedonia. Thence he sent to his step- 
brother Timomaehes, who was commander of the Hellospont, 
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a private individual, the other an exile, have been able to 
found citiest surely we, if so minded, shall be able to gain 
possession of many places which offer similar opportunities. 
And those who lay claim to the headship amongst the 
Hellenes ought far rather to be the leaders of such 
enterprises than of war and mercenary forces, wliich at the 
present time happen to be the object of our desires. 

25. In reference to the demands of the ambassadors,^ I 
have said enough, although much more might be added ; 
but I am of opinion that we ought not merely to vote for 
peace and then leave the assembly, but also to take counsel 
how we shall maintain it, and avoid acting as we are in the 
habit of doingp — ^namely, aUowiug a brief interval to elai>se, 
only to become involved again in the same embarrassments 
— and how we shall find not merely an adjournment of, 
but complete deliverance from our present evils. 26. 
But none of these advantages can bo realized imtil you 
become convinced that peace is more useful and more 
profitable than meddlesomeness, justice tlian injustice, 
and the care of one's own than hankering after what 
belongs to others. No orator has ever yet ventured to 
speak before you on these subjects ; but it is uix>u these 
very points that I am going to address most of my remarks 
to you ; for I see that in them is contained a guarantee of 
prosperity, but not in our present course of action. 27. He 
who attempts to introduce anything out of the common 
into his harangues, and is desirous of inducing you to 
adopt new opinions, must touch upon a variety of subjects 
and speak at greater length, now reminding you of this, 
now blaming that, now praising this, now offering advice 
about that ; for even with the aid of all this one would 

begging liim to send liim the meAn» to trAnM|)ort liim to TIismm. 
After hi* Arrival there. In conjunction with the ThoniAns, he 
re*foumle(l Datos under the name of CreniilAe, which it retained 
until its conquest by Philip, who re-named it PhilippL 
^ t.e., the ambassadors of the confederates. 
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find it difficult to bring 70a to a more prudent frame of 
mind. 

28. For the caBO stands tbus. All seem to me to desire 
their own interests and to be eager to possess more than 
their netghboursp while they are ignorant of the course 
of action which conduces to this result, and entertain 
different views amongst themselres, some holding opinions 
tlmt are sound and likely to reach the object in view, others 
such as completely fail to secure the desired end. 29. And 
this has been the case with our city. For we think that, if 
we sail the sea with many triremes, and compel the cities 
to pay contributions ^ and to send representatiyes * to usi 
we shall be doing right ; whereas, in fact, we have been as 
far from the truth as possible. For none of our hopes have 
been realized, but instead, hatred, wars, and great expense ' 

|| have resulted therefrom. SO. And naturally so ; for even 

before,^ in consequence of this meddlesomeness, we became 
involved in the greatest dangers, but when the state 
liehaved with justice, assisting the wronged and not hanker- 
ing after what belonged to others, the Hellenes voluntarily 

I conferred the headship' upon us ; all of which considera- 

tions we have now for a long time unreasonably and most 
thoughtlessly treated with contempt. 

31. Some have reached such a pitch of folly that they 
liave conceived the idea that, while injustice is certainly 
deserving of reproach, it is lucrative and profitable in daily 






j i * Sec note on " Areopsgitioui," 1 2. 

* In this Synedrium (or council of the allies), of wliich Athens 
waM jirsfiident and to which the individual morobors sent amlios- 
nadorp, the votes of all wore equal, although the position of Athens 
conferred npon her a prBdoininatlii;; influence. 

' Reforriog to the expenses o the war ; see 1 19. 
' 1^ * e.jf., when Athens attempted to extend her dominion over 

Sicily, an attempt which ended in the disastrous Sicilian expedi- 
tion, which almost resulted in the annihilation ol Athens. 

* In the tim Arlstides the Justi as he was called 1 op^ 
««AreUdamns,''i4& 
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life, but that, on the other hand, justice, while certainly 
held in high esteem, is profitless and calculated to benefit 
anyone else rather than those who practise it; 82. whereas 
they do not understand that neither in regard to enrichment, 
nor reputation, nor a right course of action, nor happiness 
in general, would anything contribute such strong support 
as virtue and its component parts. For it is by means of 
the good qualities which we have in our inmost hearts that 
we obtain other advantages of which we stand in need ; so 
that those who have no care for their own mind are, without 
knowing it, neglecting the means of acquiring better intelli- 
gence and greater prosperity than others. 88. And I am 
surprised that anyone should think that the reason why 
those who practise piety and justice continue and abide by 
them, is that they expect to come worse off than the wicked, 
and not rather that they expect that they will gain greater 
advantages than others both among gods and men. I 
am convinced that the first alone obtain really desirable 
advantages, the latter such as are less desirable ; 84 for 
I see that those who prefer injustice and think it the 
greatest happiness to get possession of something belonging 
to others, resemble animals that are caught by a bait, at 
first deriving enjoyment from what they liave gained pos- 
session of, but soon afterwards finding themselves in the 
greatest straits ; while, on the other hand, those who live a 
life of piety and justice not only enjoy security in the 
present, but have plcasanter. hopes in regard to eternity.' 
35,^And even if it does not happen so in all cases, at any 
rate in the majority of instances this is the result Those 
who are wise, since we cannot always sec what will be 
beneficial to us, must show that they choose that which is 
most frequently beneficial ; but those are of all men in the 
most irrational frame of mind who, although they believe 
that justice is a more beautiful rule of conduct, and one 

I For the opinions of Isoerates in regard to immortality, sec 
•• PhUippus," i 194, <' Panatlienaiena," 1 20a 
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more acceptable to the gods than injuatioe, notwithetanding 
think that those who practise it will live worse lives than 
those who have chosen evil ways. 

86. I could wish that it were as easy to persuade one's 
hearers to practise virtue as it is fitting that it should be 
praised ; but now I am afraid I am speaking to no imrpose. 
For we hare now for a long time been corrupted by men 
who can do nothing else but deceive, and who have con- 
ceired such contempt for the people, that whenever they 
are desirous of undertaking a war against others, they 
themselves, xeceiving money for their speeches, venture to 
say that we ought to imitate our ancestors and not allow 
ourselves to be laughed at, nor permit the sea to be open 
to those who are unwilling to furnish contributions. 

87. I should like to hear from them which of our fore* 
fathers tliey advise us to imitate, — ^those who lived at the 
time of the Persian Wars or those who controlled the 
state before the Decelean ^ War P If the latter, they do 
nothing else but recommend us to again run the risk of 
being sold as slaves ; ' 88. if the former, those who over* 
came the barbarians at Marathon' and those who lived * 

' * before them, then are they the most shameless of all men 

if, while praising those who at that time controlled the 

\ state, they try to persuade us to act in a manner exactly 

opposite to them, and to commit such blunders that I am 
at a loss what to do, whether to tell the truth as I have 

\) * After iu eighteenth year the Peloponnesian War was called 

,1 the Decelesn, Iroiu tlie oocnpatioii of Deeelea in Attic territory by 

the Laeedaemonians under the Simrtan king Agis. 

* After the cmnhing defeat of Athens hy Lj'Muider at Aegos- 
liotaiiii, the Corinthians and Thohann, Uio sworn enemies of 
Athens, and the deimties ol many other states, proposed tliat the 
dty shoahl ho raisd to the ground and its inliabitaats nold into 

idaveiy* 
i * aa 400, in which the Persians were completely defeated hy 

Milttedes, and compelled to withdraw into Asia. 

1 * 8ee *' Fsncgyrieos,'* i 75, and following sections. 

i 
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done in other matters, or to keep silence, from fear of 
incurring your dislike. 

I certainly think it is better to state my opinion about 
them, although I see that you are less favourably disposed 
towards those who rebuke you for your faults than towards 
those who have beenthecauseofyourmisfortunos. 89. How- 
ever, I should be ashamed to appear to have more regard for 
my own reputation than for the general welfare. Accord* 
ingly, it is my duty, and that of all others who care for the 
interests of the state, to give the preference, not to the plea- 
santest, but to the most useful si)eeches ; you, on the other 
hand, must in the first place reflect that, while for bodily 
ailments many and various methods of treatment have been 
discovered by physicians, for souls that are in a state of 
ignorance and full of evil desires thera is no other remedy 
except the speech that ventures to rebuke errors; 40. and, in 
the next place, that it is absurd that, while we submit to 
cautery and the knife at the hands of physicians in order 
to obtain relief from greater sufferings, we should reject 
speeches before we know for certain whether they may not 
have the effect of benefiting those who listen to them. 

41. I have made these preliminary remarks because I 
intend to address you on the remaining points without 
reserve and with perfect freedom. Wlio, I ask, coming 
hither from any other country, who had not yet been cor- 
rupted as we have, but had been suddenly brought upon 
ihe scene of action, would not think we were mad and 
bereft of our senses, seeing that, while we pride ourselves 
upon the deeds of our ancestors, and think it right to 
oulogize the state on account of the glorious deeds of their 
time, we follow their example in nothing, but in evexything 
do just the contrary P 42. They lived in a state of per* 
])etual war against the barbarians in the interests of the 
Hellenes : we removed from Asia ^ those who gained their 

^ Referring to the employment of Asiatio meroenaries sgainst 
ihe confederates by Chares in the Social War. 
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liTelihood from thenoe,and led them against tlie Hellenes ; 
they* liberating and assisting the Hellenic cities/ were 
thought worthy of the headship : we, striving to reduce 
them to a state of senritade and acting differently from 
the men of those times, are indignant if we are not to be 
held in the same honour, 43. we who hare fallen so far 
short of the men of those days in thought and deed that, 
while they had the courage to leave ' their own country on 
behalf of the freedom of others and overcame the barba- 
rians in battles both on land and sea,* we do not think fit 
to face danger even for our own advantage, but, although 
we seek to rule over all, 44. we are unwilling to take 
the field, and, while we undertake war, I may almost 
say against the whole world,^ are at no pains to train our- 
selves for it, but fill our army with men partly homeless, 
partly deserters, and with others who have gathered to- 
gether here in consequence of other vicious propensities, 
and who, if others were to offer them higher pay, would 
follow them against u& 45. But, notwithstanding, we 
are so enamoured of them, that, while we should not feel 
inclined to make oxuvelves responsible for our children, if 
they were to offend against others, when it is a question of 
these men*s brigandage, violence, and offences against the 
law, in spite of the &ct that the blame of their conduct will 
fill upon us, we are not only not indignant, but even rejoice 
when we hear that they have been guilty of some offence 
of this kind. 46. And we have reached such a pitch of folly 
that, although we lack the means for our daily support,' we 

* By Retting free the Hellenic dties in Asia Minor from the yoke 
of Perria. 

* Cp. " Paaegyricns," 1 96. 

* On land, at Maiatlion (B.C. 490) sad Pkitooa (aa 479) ; on sea, 
at Salamis (D.a 480) and Eorymedon (ikC. 465). 

« A|Eidnst Cotys in the Chenonese, AlexAnder of Pherae, Amphi- 
poKs, Eaboea^ CbioB, Byaatiiini, and Potidaea (B.a 302-356). 

' At the commencement of the Soctal War there was great 
seardty of com, and this was just the time when the meroe- 
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have undertaken to feed mercenaries, and maltreat and lery 
arbitrary oontributionB ^ from our own allies, in order to 
provide pay for the common enemies' of the whole world. 

47. And we are so far inferior to our forefathers, not only 
to those who gained a good reputation,* but also to those 
who incurred hatred,^ in that the latter, if they resolved 
upon war against anyone, though the citadfel ' was full of 
gold and silver, nevertheless thought it their duty to face 
danger in their own persons in support of what they had 
resolved, while we, who have &Uon into such want and are 
so numerous,' employ hired soldiers like the King of Persia. 

48. Besides, if at that time they were manning triremes, 
they put on board foreigners and slaves as sailors, but sent 
out citizens to serve as hoplites ; whereas, at the present 
day, we employ foreigners as hoplites, and compel citizens 
to act as oarsmen, so that, when they land in the enemy's 
country, these men who claim the headship of the Hellenes 
disembark with their cushions under their arms, while those 
who are of the stamp we have just described enter the 
field in arms/ 

49. If, however, anyone saw the domestic affairs of the 
state well managed, he might perhaps feel confidence in 
regard to other matters ; but is it not just on this very point 

naries were sent out against the allies, Cp. "Areopagitieafi,'* 
{§ 63, 54. 

^ Such t» the sixty talents extorted by Chares from tlie udandem 
at the conclusion of the war. 

* The roeroonaries, whidi even the Persian king forbade his 
natraps to keep. 

* Those who lived at the time of the Persian Wan. 

* Those wlio lived at the time of the Peloponnosian War. 

* The public treasure was kept in the temple of Minor\*a on the 
Aeropolifi. 

* At the outbreak of the Peloponneeian War the 19,000 Athenian 
heavy-armed troops were composed, not entirely of citisens, but 
partly of resident aliens, but now the number of dtUens amounted 
to20,00a 

^ On this passage, cp. '* Areopagiticus," | Si* 
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that he would feel the greatett indignation P for we, whose 
boast it is that we are children of the 8oil»^ and that this 
city was founded before all others, and whose duty it is to 
be a model of good and orderly government to all, carry on 
.our own administration worse and in a less orderly manner 
than those who have only just founded new cities. 50. It 
is our pride and boast that we are of nobler descent than 
others, but we are more ready to share this distinction 
of birth with any who desire it than the Tribullians ' or 
Leucanians' are to share their ignoble origin. Although 
we pass a large number of laws, we pay so little respect 
to them — ^if you listen to one instance, you will be able to 
judge of the rest — ^that, in a country where death is laid 
down as the penalty for anyone convicted of bribery,^ we 
elect as generals those who are oi)enly guilty of it, and 
intrust the conduct of the most important affairs to the man 
who has been able to corrupt the greatest number of citizens ; 

' Tlie AtlieniAiM, an well as the Arcadians, TlieUans, and Aegine- 
tans, prided themselves on being antochthones (lit , children (rf the 
soil), meaning that the origin of their race was lost in the mists of 
antiquity. The mythical foondem of Athens were Cecrops and 
Ereehtheos. 

* Such as the Rhodians and Plataeans, and foreign rulers like 
Teres, Cerrableiites, Evagoras, Dionysins of Syracuse, and othem. 

* Both these triiies are mentioned as being noted for their 
reserve and nnsociability towards their neigbbonrs. The Triballi, 
in Mysia, were <mly subdued by Philip after a liard straggle. 
The Leucanians, living on tlie Tarentine Gulf, were frequently at 
war with the Greek colonies. 

* Tlie Greek word for bribery (^fMoyioc) of die dieasts or public 
assemblies is said to be derived either (1) from the dieasts assem- 
bling ftM bodiet qftenln the neighbourhood of the court at the statue 
of Lycos (the hero and patron of justice, who was represented in the 
shape of a wolf), and roDeiving the money, or (2) from the tenth part 
of disputed property being offered to the dieasts. For both briber 
and bribed the penalty was death, or merely loes of civil rights 
< ffviMi), in proportion to the enormity of the offence. The special 
allusion hero is to Cliares, who, in spite of repeated offences of 
the Idnd, was eleeted time after time. 
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51. and, while we display as much anxiety about our consti- 
tution as about the welfare of the whole state, yet, although 
we know that it is in times of peace and security that demo* 
cracy thriyes and continues, and that it has already been 
twice * orerthrown in time of war, we are as ill-disposed to- 
wards those who are desirous of peace, as if they were sup- 
porters of oligarchy," while we are accuAtomed to con- 
sider those who urge us to make war as well-disposed as 
if they were deroted adherents of democmqr.' 52. And, in 
spite of our great experience in speeches and public afiEairs, 
we are so deroid of reason, that we do not hold the same 
opinion about the same things for a single day, but, when 
we are met together, we Tote for those rery measures of 
which we disapproved before we came up * to the assembly, 
and shortly afterwards, when we hare left the assembly, we 
again condemn the measures which have been passed here, 
and, while we pretend to be the wisest of the Hellenes, we 
take the advice of men whom everyone would look upon with 
contempt, and put the general control of affairs into the 
hands of those to whom no individual would intrust the con- 
duct of any of his private business. 58. But the most deplor- 
able thing of all is, that we consider those to be the most 
faithful guardians of the constitution whom we should all. 
agree were the worst amongst the citisens ; and, while we 
consider that resident aliens resemble those whom they take 

^ By the establishment of the rale of the 400 and of the Thirty 
Tyrants. That of the former, chiefly 4ue to the advice of Antiphon 
the orator and Pisander, lasted only four months (from tlie end of 
B.a 412 to the beginning of B.C. 411). Tlie Thirty Tyrants were set 
np in B.a 404 by the Spartans after the battle of Ae^cospotami ; 
their reign only lasted eight months, and they were pat down at 
the commencement of B.a 408. 

* Snch as Timotheas (see "AnUdosis," || 129, laO-iaO) and 
Fhodon. 

' Again with special reference to Chares. 

* The pablio sssemblies were osaally held on the Pnyx, on 
the side of a low, rooky hill to the west of the city ; hence the 
expression <* to go up to the Eeelesla.*' 
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for their patrons/ we refuie to believe that in like manner 
we ahall be held in the aame estimation as those who 
gOTem ns. 54. And we differ so widely from our ancestors 
that» while they appointed and chose the same men as 
directors of the state and generals,* considering that he 
who was competent to giro the best counsel on the platform 
would also take the best course when left to himself, we do 
exacUj the opposite. 55. For we do not think fit to elect 
as generals those whose counsel we adopt concerning 
alEsirs of the greatest importance, as if we considered them 
deroid of understanding; but send out with unlimited 
powers those whom no one would consult either upon his 
own or public afUrs, as if they would display greater 
wisdom abroad, and would be better able to give advice 
eonceming the affairs of Hellas in general than concerning 
what is proposed for discussion here. 56. These remarks 
are directed, not against all, but only against those who 
are open to the charges I have brought. But the remainder 
of the day would not sufSce, if I were to attempt to critidze 
all the mistakes which have been committed in our manage- 
ment of affairs. 

57. Perhaps someone of those who are most affected by 
what I have said may indignantly ask : " If we adopt such 
bad counsels, how is it that we not only escape the conse- 
quences but have succeeded in acquiring a power inferior 
to that of no other state P ** To this I should answer, that 
we have adversaries not a whit more sensible than ourselves. 
58. For if the Thebans, after the battle* in which they 
defeated the Lacedaemonians, had first freed Pelopon* 

* Evsiy resident alien Otirouwc) wss obliged to have a patron or 
proteetar {wp^^rurnc) i see 1 81. The latter name was given to those 
who rep r e se nted the interests of the Demos ; see next aeetion. 

' As there wera ten local tribes (fvXai), lo ten generals {€Tpaniy«) 
were annually ehosen, of whom as » rale only three took the field, 
siaee the olhen were required at home to look after the wai^tax, 
trienupchia, and levying of troops. 

• The battle of Leaetra (aa S71). 
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nesus ^ and made the others * indepeDdent, and then kept 
quiet, while we had committed such mistakes, he would not 
have been in a position to ask me such a question, and we 
should hare recognised how much better moderation is than 
restless ambition. 59. But, at the present time, affairs 
haye taken such a turn, that the Thebans protect us and 
we the Thebans; thej procure allies for us and we for 
them;* so that, if we were wise, we should supply each 
other with money for the public assemblies; for those 
who assemble most frequently cause the affairs of their 
rirals to prosper. 60. But those who possess even small 
powers of reflection ought not to rest their hopes of 
safety in the blunders of their enemies, but in their own 
efforts and judgment ; for the advantages which accrue to 
us from their ignorance might very easily cease and 
undergo a change, but those which are the result of our 
own exertions will be more secure and abiding. 

61. It is easy to answer those who make such random 
attacks ; but, if anyone of more sensible views were to come 
forward, and, while granting that I spoke the truth and was 
rightly dissatisfied with the present state of afbirs, were 
to declare that those who reprove in a kindly spirit ought 
not only to complain of what has happened, but also to 
offer such advice as to what we ought to avoid and strive f or» 
62. that by its assistance we might abandon such opinions 
'and avoid committing such mistakes,— such words might 
make me at a loss for an answer, not indeed for a true 

^ See •' Arcliidonins," i 04. 

* ue., the Boeotians ; cp. f 115. 

' Kpaniinondas gained over the memliera of the AUienian con- 
federacy to the side of Tliebes, and the Social War was in great 
measure due to him. After his death, however, Thebes was 
unable to maintain her position. Thus we find two parties in 
Euboea, one asking the help of Thebes, the other that of Athens, 
in which by turns Athens and Thebes held tlie upper hand. Iii 
like manner these two stood opposed to each other in the Phoeian 
War. 
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and nlutaiy one* but for one that would be agreeable to 
701L Howeyer» aince I hare oommenoed to apeak without 
reserre^ I must not ahrink from declaring my opinion on 
this point as well. 

68. I hare already just stated the qualities necessaiy for 
those who would be prosperous — ^piety, moderation, justice, 
and all that goes to make up virtue ; as for the means 
whereby we may most speedily be brought up to possess 
these qualities, what I am about to say is true, although 
perhaps it may seem dreadful to you when you hear it, 
and far remored from the general opinion. 64. I think 
that not only shall we manage our state better, but that 
we shaU also be better ourselyes, and shall be successful in 
all our undertakings, if we cease to desire the empire of 
the sea. For this it is which not only involTes. us in 
trouble at the present time, but which ako overthrew 
that democnu^,^ under which our forefathers lived the 
happiest of the Hellenes, and has been the cause of nearly 
all the evils which we suffer ourselves and are preparing to 
inflict upon others. 65. Now I know that it is difficult for 
a man, when bringing charges against a supremacy which 
is eagerly desired by all, and has often been the subject 
of contention, to seem to express himself in a manner 
that will be tolerated ; but notwithstanding, inasmuch 
as you have endured to listen to other words of mine, 
which, though true, were hateful to you, I beg you to 
receive these with the same indulgence, and not to condemn 
me as being so utterly devoid of sense, 66. as to have pre- 
ferred to address you concerning matters so contrary to the 
generalopinion, if I had not something true to say regard- 
ing them* I think, besides, that I shall make it dear to 
all, that the supremacy which we are amdous to obtain is 
neither just nor pos^Ue, nor even advantageous to us. 

67. niat it is not just, I can prove by the lessons I have 

* The desMWiaqr established by 80I00, and developed by Mil- 
tiatJnn Thenustoeles. Aiistidss. flfiisthfuif. and Peridfla. 
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learnt iErom yourselTes. For, when the Lacedaemonians 
posBesfled the command of the sea, what words did we not 
expend in accusing their supremaqrt and in striving to 
prove that justice required that the Hellenes should be 
independent? 68. and which of the cities of repute^ did 
we not invite to join the confederacy which was formed* 
with this object ? how many embassies ' did we send to the 
Great King, to convince him that it was neither just nor ex- 
pedient that one city should be mistress of the Hellenes P 
and we did not cease to carry on war and to expose our- 
selves to dangers both on land and sea,^ until the Lacedae- 
monians showed themselves willing to come to an agrees 
ment regarding the independence of Hellas.' 69. Thus, 
both then, as now under our present constitution, we 
recognised the fact that it is contrary to justice that the 
stronger should rule the weaker. 

Again, I think I shall easily be able to show that we should 
not even be able to get this supremacy into our own hands. 
For if we were unable to maintain it by the aid of ten 
thousand talents,* how should we be able to regain it in 
our present state of poverty, especially since our present 
conduct is that by which we lost it, not that by which we 
won it? 70. Lastly, that it would not even be for the 
advantage of the city to accept it, if it were offered, I think 
you will most readily leam from what I am going to say. 

^ Snch M Ai^gos, Corinth, Thebes, Euboea, the Locriaiui, Melians, 
AcamanUiM, Chians, Mityleneans, atfd BynntineB. Only Tegea, 
Mantlnoa, Elu, Mei^o, Aegina, Phoeis, and Ordiomoans remained 
faithfal to Sparta. 

* The Corinthian league, formed witli the object of freeing and 
bringing about the indepemlence of individual states. 

' Xenophon mentions only one, tliat of Conon and others, but 
says that later others were sent 

* On land, under Iphicrates ; on sea, under Conon. 
' Beferring to the peace of Antalcidas (B.a 387). 

* " The largest amount of the public treasury in the time of 
Perioles was 0,700 talents of coined silver (Thne. iL 18), for which 
Diodorus and Isocrates inaccurately give 10,000."— BdCKH. 
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But fint I should like to say a few words on this point 
For I am afraid that» bjr multiplying 'reproaches, I may 
appear to some to hare deliberately made up my mind to 

1 - accuse the dty. 

71. Now» if I were attempting to discuss afEairs in this 

; manner to others, I should justly be exposed to this charge ; 

I but, as it is, it is to you that I address myself, not desiring to 

\ bring you into ill-repute with others, but wishing to induce 

you to abandon your present course of action, and to secure 

; the enjoyment of peace, which is the whole subject of dis- 

cussion, to the city and the rest of the Hellenes. 72. Those 
who admonish and accuse must of necessity use similar 
words, while their views are as different as possible. Hence 
it does not always become you to hold the same opinion 
of those who say the same things, but to hate those who 
revile you with the object of doing harm, as ill-disposed 
towards the state, and to praise those who reprove you 
with the object of doing good, and to look upon them 
as best of the dtisens, and, 78. amongst them, especially 
the man who is able to point out most clearly the fiiulti- 
ness of your conduct and the misfortunes resalting there- 
from; for such a man would most speedily make you 
detest what you ought, and desire what is better. This 
is what I have to say to you about the apparent harsh* 
ness of the words I have already uttered and of what I 
have to say further. I will now return to the point where 
I left off. 

74. I asserted that you would most readily understand 
thatit is of no advantage to you to obtain the command of 
the sea, if you were to consider what was the condition of the 
state before it gained this supremacy and afterwards. For 
if you draw a mental contrast, you will see what misfortunes 
it has brought upon the state. 

75. The system of government at that time was better 
and more powerful than that which was subsequently 
established, in proportion as Aristides, Themistodes, and 
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Ifiltiades were better men than Hyperbolus/ Cleophon,* 
and the demagogies of the present time ; you will find 
that the people, who then had the management of afitairs, 
were not giren up to idleness, want, and rain hopes, 76. 
but were able to oreroome in battle all those who invaded 
their territory, and were thought deserving of the meed 
of valour * in their struggles on behalf of Hellas, and were 
regarded with such confidence that most of the cities volun- 
tarily put themselves under their protection/ 77. In this ! 
condition of affairs, this power, in place of the constitution 
that met with the approval of all, brought us to a state of 
licentiousness such as no one could commend ; and, instead 
of the citizens overcoming those who took the field against { 
them, it brought them up. in such a manner that they had 
not even the coui'age to go out to meet the enemy in front 
of the walls ; ' 78. and, in place of the goodwill with which 
they were regarded by the allies and the reputation they j 
enjoyed amongst the rest of the Hellenes, it caused us \ 
to be so detested that the city only escaped being reduced 
to slavery,' because we found the Lacedaemonians, our ! 
original enemies, more kindly disposed towards us than 

^ Hyperbolas, a lanipmaker, and famous Athenian demagogue i 
he WOB banished (B.a 417) during the iNirty struggle between Nicias 
and Alcibiades, owing to the disgrace he brought upon the state ; 
he was eventtully slain (D.a 411) by the Atlienian and Saniiaa 
oligarchs (Thuc viiL 78). 

* Cleophon, a Thracian cheesemonger, one of the most influential 
demagogues during the last period of the Peloponnssian War. After 
the defeat of the Lacedaemonians by Alcibiades at Cydcus (B.C. 
410) he caused the Athenians to reject proposals of peace. He is 
said to have done the same after the battles of Aiginusae (aa 400) j 
and Aegospotami (B.C. 405). j 

' After the battles of Artemisium and Salamis. ; 

* In ac. 477, when the allies, ofiended by the haughtiness of the i 
Spartans, olferad the supremacy to Athens. 

* This happened during the Peloponnesian War on the advice of 
Perides, that the war might be carried on rather by sea than by 
land, as giving the Athenians a better chance of suooesa. 

' See note on 1 37. • 
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tlioM who were fonnerly our allies.^ 79. Certainly we 
could not with justice reproach them for the anger they 
showed against us ; for they had not been the aggressors, and 
it was only in self-defence, after they had suffered grievous 
wxongs at our hands, that they came to entertain such 
feelings towards us. For who could have endured the 
brutal insolence of our fathers, who gathered together 
the greatest idlers from the whole of Hellas, men steeped 
in every land of villainy, and manned their triremes with 
them, thereby earning the hatred of the Hellenes, while 
they drove out the most respectable of the inhabitants' of 
the other cities, and distributed their property ' amongst 
the vilest of the Hellenes P 80. However, if I were to 
venture to go through in detail all that took place 
when afEurs were in that condition, while I might possibly 
induce you to take better counsel in regard to the present, 
I should myself incur your dislike ; for it is your custom 
to hate, not those who are responsible for blunders so 
much as those who rebuke them. 81. Since, then, you 
hold such opinions, I am afraid that, if I try to do you 
good, my reward will be a poor one. However, I will not 
altogether abandon my intention, but, omitting the most 
grievous reproaches, and such as would be most likely to 
cause you pain, I will only mention those facts which will 
help you to understand the folly of those who conducted the 
affairs of the state at that time. 82. For they were so careful 
to find out the means whereby men most incur hatred, that 
they passed a resolution to divide the surplus of the state 
revenues into talents,* and to bring it into the orchestra at 



* le.t Ute TkeUanjk After tlie battle of Oenophyta (aa 4S6), in 
which Myronides gained a brilliant victory over tiie Thebaas, the 
Athsoians became uastets of Boeotia. 

* t.s., the oUgarehical or aristoeratical party. 

* Tbva at 8saios(Thiic. viiL 81) theoUgarehy was pnt down, the 
deoioeia^ rsiloied, and the property ol Uie GeonMNi distrilmted 
atiHffl i ffi i l the demociats* 

* This thsatrs-noii^ (Stw^r) was diitribated in an asssmUy 
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the Dionjsia, when the theatre was full of spectators. 

And, while acting in this manner, they also introdaced the 

children of those who had fallen in battle/ exhibiting to 

both parties, on the one hand to the sllies the value of 

their property that was brought in by hired servants, on i 

the other hand to the rest of the Hellenes the number of ! 

orphans and the misfortunes resulting from this ambition. 

83. And while they acted in this manner, they boasted of 

the prosperity of the state, and a number of foolish people [ 

offered their congratulations to it, not taking count before- , j 

hand what would be the result, but admiring and envying the 
wealth which had unjustly accrued to the state and was, in 
addition, soon to destooy that which belonged to it by right. 

84. For in their neglect of their own, and their craving for 
what belonged to others, they had reached such a pitch of 
indifference, that, although the Lacedaemonians had in- 
vaded the country and the wall at Decelea' had already 
been raised, they equipped triremes for Sicily,' and were 
not ashamed to allow their country to be ravaged and 
plundered before their eyes, while they sent out an army 



of the people, held in the tlieatre before the beginnin;;; of the 
DionyBiac festival. The lemsee of the theatre naturally only 
retnmed a small ix>rtion of the receipts. Small sumii were also 
given on other festive oocasions, when there were no performances 
n the tlieatre ; and if (as BOekh estimates) the exiienditore for 
every holiday amounted to a talent, it is clear that the Qwfiui^p 
must have swallowed up the money destined for warlike and civil 
purposes, since such holidays were very numerous. 

* At the Dionysia it was the cuiitom for the children of those 
who liad fallen in war (who were brought up at the state expense 
until the age of eighteen) to be brought into the tlieatre in full 
armour by hcraUls. Then the state publicly, so to speak, washed 
its hands of tliom, and sent them forth to go tlieir own way, and t 
do their duty, conferring upon them the right of a place of honour | 
(irpoc^p/a) in the public assembly, theatre, and other public meetings. ; 

* See note on 1 87* j 
' Referring to the despatch of large reinforcements under 

Demosthenes and Enrymedon to Sicily (ac. 413). 
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against those who had nerer jet done us any injury* 85. and 
their folly was lo great that* although they were unable to 
keep possession of their own suburbs,' they expected to be 
able to obtain the mastery orer Italy, Sicily, and Carthage. 
They so outdid all men in folly that, while others are ten- 
dered humbler and more prudent by misfortunes, they did 
not even learn the lessons which they taught. 86. And yet, 
while their supremacy lasted, they were iuTolyed in more 
and greater calamities than had ever befallen the state. Two 
hundred triremes that set sail for Egypt * were sunk with 
their crews, and a hundred and fifty off Cyprus ; ' and at 
Datns * they lost ten thousand of their own hoplites and 
of the allies, forty thousand men and two hundred and 
forty triremes in Sicily, and, lastly, two hundred in the 
Hellespont' 87. And who could reckon up the triremes 
which were lost by fifteens and more, and the men who fell 
in battle by thousands and two thousands? In brief, 
public burials were a regular yearly occurrence, which 
many of the neighbouring peoples and the rest of the 
Hellenes attended, not to lament for the dead with us, but to 
gloat together orer our calamities. 88. At last, without 
knowing it, they filled the public burial-places * with the 



* Deoelea was only 120 stadia distant from Athens, and could be 
seen from it. 

' In B.C. 4S3 Inams, king of some Libyan tribes in the west of 
Cgypt, revolted from Persia, and asked U19 aid of an Atlienian 
fleet of 200 sail that was lying off Cypms. By its aid the PerBians 
were defeated. The Athenians afterwards besieged Mempliis up 
the KUe for five yean, Imt without success. Being then p r es se d by 
a more numerous army, they were forced to abandon the si^ge, and 
were surrounded on an island in the Nile called Prosopidis. The 
Athenians then burnt their ships, and the crews returned home 
across Africa, having suffered veiy great loss. 

* Befening to the campaign of Cimon against that island (B.a 
4S0). 

* Datus, a Thradan town on the Gulf of Stiymon. 
' At the battle of A^gospotamL 

* Those who had IsUsn in battle were honoured ^-ith a pablie 
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oitisens, and the lists of the tribes and the state registers * 
irith those who had nothing to do with the state. From this 
one would most readily judge of the number of those who 
perished ; for we shall find that the fiEimilies of the most 
&mous citiasens and the most important houses, which 
passed safely through the struggles agaii^st the despots ' 
and the Persian War, have become extinct during the 
period of that very supremacy which we still so eagerly 
desire. 89. And if one were willing to investigate the case 
of the other families, referring to this as an example, it 
would be evident that we are ahnost entirely a new people. 
And yet we ought not to consider that state fortunate 
which gathers together indiscriminately a number of 
citizens from the whole -world, but rather one that pre- 
serves the stock of its original founders more than others ; 
nor, again, ought we to envy men who hold absolute sway 
and have acquired greater power than is right, but rather 
those who, while deserving of the highest distinction, con* 
tent themselves with the authority conferred upon them by 
the people. 90. No individual, no city, could obtain a more- 
important, a more secure, or a more estimable position 
than this. Those who attained to it, during the times 
of the Persian War, did not live like freebooters, at one 

bnrial in the Outer Cerameicus, a suburb on the north-west of 
Athens, and a panegyric pronounced over them by some public 
man. The funeral oration of Pericles (Thuc. iL 35) is the best 
knoAvn specimen of a XO70C inra^^: 

' The ^parpioif originally divisions of tlie old tribes (^vXai), on the 
suppression of the latter, remained in existence as religious assoeia* 
tions. They possessed no rel^ous importance, except that the sons 
(by birth or adoption) of a citizen had to be enrolled in the register 
of ^poropcc, or members of the fparpia of their natural or adoptive- 
father. The state register (XqCM^icoy ypa/i/ian <ov) was the book in 
which were entered the names of all the dtixens above the age of 
eighteen, when they acquired the right of managing their property 
and taking their place and speaking in the pubUo assembly. 

* Referring to the expulsion of the Pisistiatidae from Athens- 
(B.a 510). 
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time having more than they needed, at another in a state 
of funine* eiege/ and the greatest distress ; but, while in 
regard to their means of daily support they had neither 
[ too little nor too much, they prided themselres on the &ir- 

ness of their goremment and their own good qualities, and 
passed their life more pleasantly than the rest of mankind. 
91. But those who came after them, paying no heed to 
this, were desirous of absolute power, rather than of legiti- 
mate authority, two things which apparently have one and 
the same meaning, but are in reality separated by a vast 
interval ; for it is the duty of legitimate sovereigns to make 
those who are their subjects happier by their care for their 
welfare, while it is the established practice of despots to 
procure gratification for themselves by the labours and suf- 
ferings of others ; further, those who lay themselves out 
for such behaviour must unavoidably fall into the misfor- 
tunes that beset despots, and suffer what they themselves 
inflict on others. 92. And this is just what befell our 
state; for, instead of being in occupation of the strong- 
holds of others, they had to look on and see the enemy 
in po s s ess ion of their own ; ' and, instead of dragging 
the children of others from the arms of their parents as 
hostages,' many of the citizens were compelled, during the 
siege, to educate and bring up their own children with 
less attention than they required, and, instead of tilling 
the lands of others,^ for many years ' they had not even the 
chance of seeing their own. 98. If, therefore, anyone were 

* At the time when Decdea was oceni^ed liy Sparta, and Athens 
was hemmed in both by sea and land^ 

* Daring the time of the Thirty Tyrants, when, at their request, 
a ganiaon was aent from Sparta under the harmoet Callibins. 

* Thos Pericles took fifty of the most prominent Samians and 
sent them to Lemnoa, and Iphierateo handed over some of the 
Ampiiipolitans to Chaiidemna. 

^ An allnsion to tlie demchies ; see note on 1 0. 
' From B.C 413 to B.C 40i| iLa, from the ocenpatlon of Deodsa 
^ Sparta until the ei^tore ol Athens. 
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to ask MB, whether we should like to rule for so long a 
time, and afterwards to see the city enduring sudi 
misfortunes, who would say yes, except ho were utterly 
senseless, and had no thought for things sacred, for parents 
or children, or for anything else, but the period of his own 
life t Such sentiments are not worthy of emulation, but 
rather those of men who. exhibit great forethought and are 
as jealous of the public reputation as of their own, and 
who prefer a moderate competency justly gained to great 
wealth acquired unjustly. 94. For those forefathersof ours,^ 
who showed themselyes to be men of this character, botli 
handed oyer the city in a state of the greatest prosperity 
to those who came after them, and left behind them an 
undying memory of their own excellence. From this we 
may easily learn two things: that our country is able to rear 
better men than others, and that what is called supremo 
power is really misfortune, and has a natural tendency to 
cause the deterioration of those who are invested with it. 

95. The most conyindng proof is this : it has not only 
ruined us, but also the Lacedaemonians, so that those who 
are accustomed to praise their excellent qualities cannot 
assert that we have mismanaged our affairs by reason of 
our democratical constitution, and that, if the Lacedae- 
monians had obtained the same power, they would have 
made themselves and everyone else prosperous. For it 
displayed its true character in their luuids far more rapidly 
than in ours ; it brought it to. pass that a state which, 
during seven hundred years,' no one ever saw shaken by 
danger or calamity, was in a short time' violently con- 
vulsed and almost utterly destroyed. 96. For, in place of 
the mode of life established amongst them, it filled indivi- 



* From the time of Earysthenes and Proolcs (ii.c. 1072) to the 
battle of Lenctra (aa 871). 

' The Spartan supremacy only lasted thirty-foar yean, not half 
80 long as the Athenian. 



^ ie., those who lived during the time of the Persian Wars. i 
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dual citizens inth a spirit of injustice, indolence, lawlessness 
and avarice, and the state in general with a spirit of con- 
tempt for its allies, desire of the property of others, and 
neglect of oaths and agreements. For they so far went 
beyond us in their outrages against the Hellenes, that» in 
addition to what had taken place before, they introduced 
murder and sedition^ into the different cities, whereby 
they excited a hatred towards one another that will never 
be forgotten. 97. And they had become so fond of war and 
danger, they who, on all other occasions, had shown 
themselyes more cautious than the rest in regard to such 
matters, that they did not even spare their allies or their 
bene&ctors, but, although the Great Sing ' gave them more 
than fire thousand talents to carry on the war against us, 
while the Chians' more readily than all the other allies 
shared the danger with their navy, 98. and the Thebans 
assisted them with a very large land force, no sooner had 
they gained the supremacy, than they immediately pro- 
ceeded to plot i^iainst the Thebans,* sent Clearchus ' with 
an aimy against the King, drove the chief citizens of the 
Chians into exile, and, launching the triremes from the 
docks, seized them and went off with them.' 99. Not 

* See ** Panej*yriciiJi,'* 1 110, and following sections. 
' Tlnaphemes and Cyrus. 

' The diioiM remained moat loyal to Sparta tliroaghont tlie 
Peloponnesian War, supplying them witli money and more ehipe 
than anyone else. 

' Referring to the seizure of the Cadmea or citadel of Thebes by 
the Spartan Phoebidas (B.C. 382). It was treaeherously betrayed 
to him Xfj Leontiades, the leader of the oligarchical party. 

* Qyrus the Younger, satrap of the maritime districts of Asia 
Minor, rebelled against his elder brother Artaxerxes. The Laos- 
daemonians sent ships and men to assist him under Cheiroaophus. 
The command of these and auxiliaries from other parts of Greece 
was intrusted to the Spartan Clearchus, who was at the time in 
exile at the court of Qrrus. The whole expedition is the subject of 
XeMiphon*a *« Anabaaia.'* 

* Thia waa done by Lyaaader, after tlie battle of A^goapotaml. 
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satisfied with these misdeeds, at the same time they plun- 
dered the mainland/ ill-treated the islands/ put down the 
republics in Italj and Sicilj* and set up despots, overran 
Peloponnesus and filled it with partj strife and war. 
What state was there against which thej did not take the 
field? or which of them was not shamefully treated by 
them P 100. Did they not rob the Eleans ' of portion of 
their territory, rayage the land of the Corinthians,^ dis- 
perse the Mantineans^ in different villages, take the 
citadel of the Phliasians by storm, and invade the country 
of the Argives,* never ceasing to ill-treat others until they 
made ready for themselves the defeat at Leuctra, which 
some fiJsely declare has been for Sparta the origin of all 
her misfortunes ? For it was not in consequence of that 
disaster that they incurred the hatred of their allies, but 
by reason of their arrogant behaviour in former times they 
were both defeated in this battle and were in danger of 
losing their own territoiy. 101. One must not lay the 
blame of misfortunes upon the events that follow them, but 
upon the original errors which have contributed to bring 
about such results ; one would therefore be far more correct 
in asserting that the first misfortunes of the Spartans began 

^ Referring to the campaigns of Dereyllidas (ac. 308). 
' By re-establishing the oligarchies. 

* They sent Aristo to Dionysius to support his despotism and 
to oppress the Greeks in Sicily ; in Italy Croton lost its indepen- 
dence, and Rhegiom its oonstitntion. . 

* On various pretexts the Spartans made war upon Elis (ac. 
401) ; the latter was defeated by Agis, and compelled to accept a 
humiliating peace ; the territory of Corinth was ravaged by Agesi- 
laus, Mantinea destroyed by Agesipolis (ac. 383), and its inhabi- 
tants distributed amongst ths four villages out of which they had 
collected into the capital ; Phlius had b^n compelled (aa 384) by 
the Spartans to recall the exiled oligarchs who, a few years later, 
considering themselves aggrieved, again solicited Spartan aid s 
Agesilaus then marched against it and, after a siege of a year and 
eij^ht months, captured it The tenitiuy of Aigos was rsvaged by 
Agesilaus. 
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at the time when they first acquired the mastery of the sea ; 
for they thereby obtained a power which in no way resembled 
that which they had formerly possessed. 102. By their supre* 
maqr on land, their good discipline, and the steadfastness 
they constantly exhibited therein, they without difficulty 
* gained command of the sea as well, but through the license 
that was thereby engendered in U&em they were speedily 
depriTod eren of their superiority on land. For they no 
longer obserred the laws handed down to them by their 
I foreiEathers, nor remained faithful to their former habits, 

t but, thinking that they could do whatever they liked, 

( became inTolred in great embarrassment. IDS. For they 

did not know how difficult it is to manage that uncon- 
trolled power to which all aspire, nor that it depriTCs 
those of their senses who are enamoured of it, and that in 
its nature it resembles women of loose character, whb lure 
men on to lore them, and ruin those who hare anything 
to do with them. 104. And yet it has been clearly proved 
that it has this effect ; for anyone can see that those who 
hare been iuTcsted with the fullest powers have become in- 
Tolved in the greatest calamities, beginning with ourselves 
and the Lacedaemonians. For as soon as these two states, 
which were formerly managed most prudently and enjoyed 
the highest reputation, obtained this power and the com- 
mand of the sea, they fared the same ; and, as is natural in 
the case of those who have been corrupted by the same de- 
sixes and the same disease, they put their hand to the same 
undertakings, committed almost the same blunders, and at 
last became involved in the same calamities. 105. For as 
we, having incurred the hatred of our allies and in danger 
of being carried away into skvexy, were saved by the 
Lacedaemonians, so they, when aJl desired to destroy 
thenit fled for refuge to us,' and were saved by us. How 
then could anyone praise such a supremaqr, which leads 

^ Alterthe1iattleofLeaetra,wlien8partawasindaiigerof mill, 
IheAthsnians ssnt 12|000 msn under Iphleniss to their awirtaaoe. 
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to such disastrous results? Should not wo much rather 
hate and shun it» seeing that it has incited both states to 
commit many fearful deeds and has constrained them to 
undergo such cruel misfortunes P 

106. And we ought not to be surprised that before now 
no one has observed that it was the cause of.so manjr evils 
to those who possessed it, or that it has been the subject 
of contention between ourselves and the Lacedaemonians ; 
for 70U will find that the majority of mankind make mis- 
takes in their choice of things, and that they are more eager 
after what is harmful than what is profitable, and take 
better counsel on their enemies' behalf than on their own.. 
107. This we may see in the most important transactions : 
or rather, when did it ever happen otherwise P did we not 
prefer to act in such a manner that the Lacedaemonians 
thereby became masters of the Hellenes, while they 
managed their affairs so inefficiently that, not many years 
after, we again got the upper hand ^ and became the ar- 
biters of their safety ? 108. did not the restless ambition 
of the partisans of Athens cause the cities to take the side 
of Sparta, and did not the arrogance of the supporters of 
Laconia force those same cities to espouse the cause of 
Attica? did not the people itself, owing to the vicious 
character of the popular orators, long for the oligarchy of 
the Four Hundred,' and, owing to the frenzy of the Thirty,' 
did we not all become more devoted supporters of demo- 
cracy than those who had occupied PhyleP' 109. And 
oven in the case of affairs of less importance and the 

^ The resalt of the victory of Ck>non off Cniilns (aa 894), which 
alienated all the Aaiatio towns and ialan<la from Sparta, and enabled 
the Piraeus and tlie walls of Athens to be rebuilt wiUi Fenian gold. 

* See Isocrates, "On the Team of Horses," f 6, and Time. viii. 
70-72, for Uie government of the iOO ; and for the Thirty, " Pane- 
gyrions,** 1 112, *« Areops^iticns,'* i 65, '* Callimachns," 1 17. 

' Phyle, a small bonier fortress in AtUea, which was seised by 
Thrasybalns (who left his place of refuge in Thebes, aooompanied 
hy Ismenias the Theban), and the Thirty eventually driven out. 
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events of dnaly life it would be eaqr to bHow that most 
men prefer such kinds of food and occupation as haim 
body and soul, but look upon that whereby both would be 
benefited as troublesome and inconyenient, and consider 
.those who hold fast thereby to be laborious toilers. 110. 
Seeing, then, that men evidently prefer what is worse in 
the circumstances of their daily life, to which they natu- 
rally pay most attention, how can we be surprised if they 
know nothing about the empire of the sea, and contend 
with one another for that which it has nerer yet occurred 
to them to iuTCstigate P 
r 111. Look at the monarchies which are established 

in different states, how many admirers they have, and 
how many are ready to undergo anything in order to 
obtain them. Tet what perils and troubles arc .there 
which are not attached to them ? As soon as they have 
got power into their hands, do they not find themselves 
involved in such misfortunes, 112. that they are forced to 
make war upon all their fellow*citisenB, to hate those at 
whose hands they have suffered no wrong, to distrust their 
friends and companions, and to confide the protection of 
their persons to hirelings whom they have never even seen, 
and yet are not a whit less afraid of those who protect 
them than of those who conspire against them, and are so 
suspicious of all that they do not even approach their nearest 
relatives witb a feeling of security P .118. And naturally 
so; for they know well that of those who have been 
despots before them some have been put out of the way 
by their parents,^ others by their chUdren,* others by their 
brothers,' others by their wives,* and that, in addition, 
their fiunily has soon become extinct. But, notwith- 

* Akacaiider XL of Msoedoa wss murdered by his moUier. 

* Qrnis diipos»es»ed fals grsadlather Astysges of hit throne. 

* Ptolydonw murdered Ids hiother Jsson, despoS of Pherse in 
ThssHsly. 

* Alexsadsr el Pherse was murdered hj his wile Thebe. 
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gtanding, they Tolontarilj submit to tucli numeroufl 
xnisfortunea. When those who hold the highest posi- 
tions and enjoy so great a reputation are enamoured of 
such calamitiest how can we be surprised if others desire 
the like P 114. I quite feel that, while you are ready to 
listen to what I say about despots* my remarks about 
supremacy are irritating for you to hear, for you have 
fallen into a most disgraceful and careless frame of mind ; 
what you see in others, you ignore in your own case. And 
yet this is not the least important indication of a sensible 
frame of mind, to be able to judge the same things on the 
same principle in all similar cases. 115. Tou have never 
yet paid any heed to any of these things, but, wliile you con- 
sider despotism to be evil and injurious, not only for those 
who are subject to it, but also to those who possess it, 
you look upon the empire of the sea as the greatest of 
blessings, which does not differ from monarchy either in its 
actions or in the misfortunes it entails. And while, in the 
case of the Thebans, you consider their position to be 
dangerous because they oppress their neighbours, you your- 
selves behave no better in your dealings with your allies 
than they do in regard to Boeotia, and, notwithstanding, 
think that in everything you are behaving in accordance 
with sound political principles. 116. If, then, you will 
listen to me, you will cease to take counsel altogether at 
random, and will bestow your attention upon yourselves 
and the state, and will carefully consider everything and 
inquire what it is that put these two cities, ours and that 
of Sparta, each of them starting from humble beginnings, 
at tiie head of the Hellenes, and then, when they had 
acquired a power that none could surpass, brought them 
within danger of slavery; 117. and, further, you will 
inquire the reasons why ihe Thessalians,^ although they 

' Tlie Tlieasalians were renowned for Uieir wealth, due to tlieir' 
gold and silver mines, and extravagance. Tlie beauty of Uie Vale 
of Teuiiie it famous. 
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•uch great wealth, and oooupj so fertile and 
extenuYe a district, hare been reduced to want,^ while 
the Megarians," who had little or nothing to start with, 
who possessed neither land, harbours, nor mines, but 
pultirated bare rocks, now own the finest houses of all the 
Hellenes ; 118. and why it is that foreigners are always 
successively in occupation of the fortresses of the Thes- 
salians,' although they hare more than three thousand 
caTalry and vast numbers of light infantry, while the 
Megarians, with the small force that they possess, manage 
thmr country* as they please; and what, lastly, is the 
reason that, while the Thessalians are continually at war 
amongst themselyes, the Megarians, although they dwell 
surrounded by Peloponnesus, Thebes, and Attica, pass 
their time in peace. 119. If you reflect upon theso and 
similar facts, you will find that license and pride produce 
misfortune, while prosperity is the result of moderation 
and restraint ; but, while you approve of the latter in the 
case of individuals, and are of opinion that those who 
practise it enjoy the most complete security and are the 
best of the citisens, you do not consider that you need 
organise the state in such a manner. 120. And yet states, 
much more than individuals, ought to practise virtues and 
avoid vices. For an irreligious and vicious man may 
possibly die before he pays the penalty of his misdeeds, but 
cities, since they never die, sooner or later have to suffer 
the punishment of their offences at the hands of gods and 
men. 

* Owing to the disturlNuices eanaed by the tyranny of nv$d det* 
poU, mod the uprisings of Um Pene«t«e (the original inhahitanU), 
whieh rendered them an eany prey to the Maoedoniana^ 

* Hie Megarians were proverbially of no account, and their soU 
was mora barren tlian thiut of Attiea. 

' The f ortreee of Lariaui was ooenpied by the Macedonians under 
Alexander IL and 1^ the Thebans under Pelopidas. 

* After iu revolt from AUiens, &bgara joined Sparta, and 
axipsais to have enjoyed internal independencSi 
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121. Bearing tliis in mind, we ought not to listen to 
those who, while they seek to please for the moment, take 
no thought for the future, nor to those who profess to love 
the people, but are the ruin of the whole state ; even as 
in former times, when men of this character obtained the 
mastery of the platform, they brought the country to such a 
state of folly that it underwent the sufferings which I ex- 
plained to you a little while i^. 122. ^d there is one 
thing that would create the greatest surprise of all, to see 
you electing as leaders of the people, not men ani- 
mated by tiie same spirit as those who made the city 
great, but men who, in words and deeds, resemble those 
who ruined it; and this although you are aware that 
good citizens not only differ from bad in rendering the 
state prosperous, 128. but that the democracy, in the 
time of the former, for many years ' was neither shaken 
nor altered, while in the time of the latter it has been 
already twice put down,* and that those who were exiled 
by the tyrants' and in the time of the Thirty were re- 
stored, not by mercenary adyenturers, but by the aid of 
those who hated such people and enjoyed the greatest 
reputation for virtue. 124. But, although so much has 
been left to remind us how the state fared under good and 
bad guidance respectiyely, we take such pleasure in the 
depravity of. our orators that, although we see that many 
of the citizens have lost their patrimony, and that those 
have become rich who were formerly poor, by reason of the 
war and trouble they have caused, we neither feel indigna- 
tion, 125. nor are we indignant at their good fortune, but 
allow the state to be reproached with oppressing and 
exacting tribute from the Hellenes, of which they reap the 

^ From the Urns of Cleistlienes (D.a 610) to the Pdopouiesian 
War. 

* See note on 1 51. 

' Tlie PUifltratidae. CleUthenes brought hack thoee banished by 
ih«m, and rostored the democraoy. 
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f rnito, tad suffer the people, who, as thej assert, ought to 
rule the rest, to be in a worse plight than those who are 
subject to the rule of an oligarchy, while those who had no 
property to start with hare raised themselyes from the 
most humble circumstances to great prosperity owing to 
our folly. 126. And yet Pericles, who was a popular 
leader before these men*s time, who took orer the conduct 
of the state when it was in a less sensible frame of mind 
than before it obtained the supremacy, but yet was toler- 
ably well conducted, was not eager for his own enrichment, 
but left a smaller fortune than that which he had reoeiyed 
firom his &ther,^ and carried up to the Acropolis eight 
thousand talents,' exdusiTe of the sacred treasures.' 127. 
But these men so little resemble him in behayiour, that 
they haye the audacity to assert that, owiog to their 
anxiety for the public interests, they are unable to attend 
to their own affairs ; whereas the latter, which are supposed 
to be so neglected, haye improyed to an extent they would 
not preyioudy haye eyen yentured to entreat from the gods, 
while we, for whom they profess to care, are all in such a 
condition that none of the citizens is able to liye enjoyably 
or quietly, but the city is full of lamentations. 128. Some 
are obliged to tell the stoxy of their poyerty and want and 
to bewail it amongst themselyes, others to deplore the 
number of arbitrary imposts, public sendees,^ the burdens 
of the nayy boards ' and exchanges ' of property, which 

^ When Archidanms rayaged the Athenian estates, and only 
spsrsd that of Pericles, the latter is said to liaye made a present of 
his property to the people, to avoid the suspicion of heing in coUa* 
sion with the enemy. 

' In Thne. IL 13, Perides reckons the amoont at 6,000 in coined 
sQyer and 9,700 talents in alL 

* These eonrirtsd of Perrian spoils, golden statnes of the gods, 
and costly offerifM p in the teniplss. 

«8eei2(X 

' Porthe8ymnioriesseenoteon|90. 

* When any Athenian dtisen was sdeeted to cany out one 
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cauae such inoonyenieiioe that those who are posaesaed of 
means live a more disagreeable life than those who are in 
a state of continual poTerty. 129. I wonder that you 
cannot see at a glance that no dass is more ill-disposed 
towards the people than vicious orators and demagogues. 
For, in addition to your other misfortunes, they are especially 
desirous that you should be in want of the necessaries of 
daily life, since they see that those who are able to support 
themselves out of their own means are attached to the 
state and to those who give the best advice, 180. while 
those who live on the law-courts ^ and popular assemblies* 
and the income derived therefrom, axe compelled by their 
need to depend upon thems^ and feel themselves most deeply 
indebted to impeachments^ and indictments' and all the 
other sharp practices * of which they are the instigators ; 
181. so that they would be glad to see all the citizens in 
distress, which gives them the mastery. The most con- 
vincing proof of this is, that they do not consider how 



of the leitoni^e^ (or public services) he wai at liberty to call upon 
one whom he thought richer than himself either to take his place 
or to exchange properties with him. This exchange of properties 
was' called Avriio^ic (consalt Demosthenes, ** Leptines"). Isoeratss 
himself was involved in a dispnte of this kind. 
^ See note on " Areopagiticns," | 54. 

* The jmy for attending the popular assembly (fu^Mc iocX^ma* 
tfruc^c) was introduced in the time of Pericles, bat not l^ him; It 
was at first one obelus, but was increased to three by Agyrrhius. 
The object of it was to indemnify the citixens for the less of time 
caused by attending the assembly. 

' Since it was in the power of the demagogues to increase the 
number of the lawsuits. 

^ An impeachment {§leayyt>Ja) took cognisance of offences 
directly against the state, besides smaller matten. 

* Indictments (ypa^) were called public (^/is^iai) if the 
charges directly affected the state | private (/lim), if th^ only 
affected it indirectly. 

* Such as bringing a lawsuit against anyone with the object of 
getting money out of him. 
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ibej may proTide meaAS of support for those who are in 
needy but how they may bring those who appear to be 
possessed of means down to the level of those who are 
without any. 182. What means then can there be of 
riddmg ourselves of our present misfortunes? I have 
already discussed most of them» not in regular order, but 
as a suitable opportunity for each occurred ; however, it 
might possibly serve to imprint them more firmly in your 
memory, if I were to gather up the most important and 
attempt to^ over them again. 

183. The first means of setting right and improving the 
condition of the state is to appoint as our advisers on 
public afhirs men whose counsel we should desire to 
have for our private affairs; and to cease to regard 
petty informers as friends of the people and true and 
honourable men as partisans of oligarchy, recognising' the 
fact that neither of them is by nature the friend of either 
oligarchy or democracy, but that each party is desirous of 
introducing that form of government which offers them the 
best chance of advancement. 134. In the second place, we 
should show ourselves willing to treat our allies as friends, 
and not to leave them only nominally independent, while 
in reality abandoning them to the mercy of our generals,' 
nor again, should we exercise our headship over them like 
masters but like allies,' in the conviction that, although we 
are stronger than each city individually, we are not a 
match for them collectively. 135. In the third place, next 
after piety towards the gods, you should consider nothing 
of greater importance than a good reputation amongst the 
Hellenes ; for upon those who are animated by such 
feelings they voluntarily confer both power and supre- 
ma^. 

186. Up then, you abide by the principles I have men- 
tioned, and, in addition, show yourselves warlike in practice 

^ With spedal rsf erenee to Gbsres. 
* Cpw ** Psnegyrieiis,'' |8a 
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and preparation, and peaceful in that you do nothing con- 
trary to justice, you will not only ensure the prosperity of 
this city but that of all the rest of the Hellenes. 137. 
For no other dty will venture to wrong them ; all will hesi- 
tate and remain quiet when they see our power on the alert 
and ready to assist those who are unjustly treated. Besides, 
whatever course they adopt, we at least shall do well and 
prosper. 188. For, if the foremost cities resolve to abstain 
from wrongdoing, we shall have the credit for this blessing ; 
and, if they attempt to do wrong, all those who are in fear 
and ill-treated will flee for refuge to us, with prayers and 
supplications, offering to surrender, not only the supremaqr, 
but even themselves. 189. So that we shall not be at a 
loss for assistance in checking the wrongdoers, but shall 
find numbers ready and eager to fight on our side. For 
what city or what man will not be desirous of sharing our 
friendship and alliance, when they see that we are at 
once most just and most x>owerful, both willing and 
able to save others, while needing no assistance from them 
ourselves ? 140. What improvement may we not expect in 
the condition of the state, with such a store of goodwill on 
the part of the other states to assist usP what riches may 
we not expect will flow into the state, if all Hellas is saved 
by us ? who will not praise those who have l>een the cause 
of so many Stud so great blessings P 141. However, my age 
prevents me from including eveiything in my speech 
which I see in thought ; I will only say that it is highly 
honourable, in the midst of the wrongdoing and frensded 
folly of others, to be the first to show an example of good 
sense and to defend the freedom of the Hellenes ; to be 
called their preservers rather than their destroyers ; and, 
having become famous for nobility of conduct, to revive in 
our persons the gloxy of our fore&thers. 

142. The most important thing of all I have yet to meir- . 
tion, upon which all that I have previously said is centred 
and in the light of which we must test the actions of the 
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state. If we are axudoua to get rid of tbe eril reputation 
in whidi we are held at the present tinie» to oeaee from the 
wars that are being uselessly carried on» and to acquire the 
supremaqr for our city for all time» we must hate all abso- 
lute authority and power, reflecting upon the evils that 
have arisen from them, and take as the object of our 
riTalry and imitation the royal government of Sparta. 
148. For their kings have less liberty to do wrong than 
private dtisens, and are so much the more to be felicitated 
than those who maintAin their arbitrary power by force, 
inasmuch as, while those who put the latter to death 
receive the greatest rewards from their fellow-citisens, 
those who have not the courage to die on the field of battle 
on behalf of the former are held in greater dishonour than 
those who desert their ranks and throw away their shields. 
144 Such a leadership is worth aspiring to; and under 
present circumstances it is possible for us to obtain from 
the Hellenes the same honour as the kings of Laoedacmon 
enjoy amongst their feUow-dtixens, when they come to see 
that our power will be to them the cause, not of slavery, 
but a guarantee of safety. 

146. Although many powerful arguments might be 
brought forward upon this subject, two things — ^the length 
of my speedi and the number of my years — ^wam me to 
cease from speaking; I therefore recommend and exhort 
those who are younger and more vigorous than myself 
to deliver and compose speeches which may induce the 
greatest states, and those whidi are accustomed to oppress 
the rest» to direct their attention to virtue and justice, 
since^ when the alEairs of Hellas are prosperous, it follows 
that the position of men who are devoted to learning and 
philosophy is in like manner much improved. 
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This is the third of the diseoiirMt addreBS^d to Kieooles, and, 
•ooovding to ItoentM bimaeli^ wu the fint example of a 
panegyxio on a eontemporaiy. It was regarded by some as a 
X^oc iwtntftPCt or faneral oration, bat in style it oertainly more 
resembles an iynifuor^ or psnegyrie, and oontains no lament or 
vords of oonsolation, which is said to show that Nicodes had 
been dead for some time. From § 78 it is dear that it was 
written later than the ** to Nioodes.** Evagoras was assassi- 
nated in b.c. 874 1^ a eonnoh whose master had fled from 
Salamis on being detected in a plot against the king's life. 
There are no oertain indications of the date ; authorities are 
nndedded between b.c. 870-865, perhaps even later, although of 
course it could not be later than b.g.*858, in which year Nicodes 
is no longer aliTc. 

The population of Cyprus was mixed, partly Phoenician and 
partly Greek, the former dement predominating, while the 
latter was depressed owing to contact with the East. Evagoras 
appears to haye been a man of distinct ability, and the champion 
of Hellenism against barbarism, as shown by his resiitance 
against Persia. 

The glorification of his deeds, says Isocrates, would rejoice 
the heart of ETagoras more than any Ameral honours; he 
blames the grudging spirit and ingratitude of those who do not 
pay due honours to their benefactors and contemporaries, and 
excuses himself by saying that he lacks models for this kind 
of dif course, in which poets have had it all thdr own way. He 
then relates the glorious descent of Evagoras from Aeacus, the 
liistoiy of the royal house of Cyprus, the remarkable promise 
displayed by Evagoras in his youth, his ftilfilment of it and 
attainment to power, his services as ruler, especially the Hel- 
leniring of the idand, his hospitality to fugitive Hellenes such 
as Conon, his brave resistance against the united forces of 
Persia, in which he proved himself greater even than the 
conquerors of Troy, and worthy to rule all Ada. In con* 
dudon, he excuses himself for his feeble effort on the soore 
of his advanced age* exhorts Nicodes to imitate his father, and 
praises him for his industrious devotion to study, in which he 
■ete an exedlent example to all rulers. 
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1. When I saw, O Nicocles, that you were honouring the 
tomb of your father, not onlj with numerous and magnifi« 
cent offerings, according to custom, but also with dances, 
musical exhibitions, and athletic contests, as well as with 
horse-races and trireme«races, on a scale that left no possi* 
bilitj of their being furx>assed, 2. 1 thought that Evagoras, 
if the dead have any feeling of what happens on earth, while 
a^epting this offering favourably, and beholding with joy 
your filial regard for him and your magnificence, would feel 
far greater gratitude to anyone who could show himself 
capable of worthily describing his mode of life and the dangers 
' ^jfae nad undAi;«>ne than to anyone else ; 8. for we shall find 
-"f that abbitious])md high-souled men not only prefer praise 
^ to such'Honours, but choose a glorious death in preference 
to life, and are more j^alous^ their reputation than of their 
' existence! shrinkingffDITr nothing in order to leave 1)ehind 
a remembrance of themselves that shall never die. 4. Now, 
expensive displays produce none of these results, but are 
merely an indication of wealth ; those who are engaged 
in liberal pursuits and other branches of rivalry, by dis- 
playing, some their strength, and others their skill, in- 
crease their reputation; but a discourse that could worthily 
describe the acts of Evagoras would cause his noble quali- 
ties to be ever remembered amongst all mankind. 

5. Other writers ought accordingly to have praised those 
who showed themselves distinguished in their own days, in 
order that both those who are aUe to embellish the deeds 
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of others hy their eloquence, speftldng in the presence of 
those who were acquainted with the &cts, might have 
adhered to the truth concerning them, and that the younger 
generation might be more eagerlj disposed to yirtue, feel- 
ing conTinced that thqr will be more highlj praised than 
those to whom they show themsdres superior. 6. At the 
; present time, who could help being disheartened at seeing 

those who lived in the times of the Trojan wars, and eren 
earlier, celebrated in songs and tragedies, when he knows 
beforehand that he himself, even if he surpass their noble 
deeds, will never be deemed worthy of such eulogies ? The 
cause of this is jealousy, the only good of which is that 
it' is the greatest curse to those who are actuated by it. 
For some men are naturally so peevish, that they would 
rather hear men praised, as to whom they do not feel sure 
that they ever existed, than those at whose hands they them- 
selves have received benefits. 7. Men of sense ought not 
to be the slaves of the folly of such men, but, while de- 
spising them, they ought at the same time to accustom 
others to listen to matters which ought to be spoken of, 
especially since we koow that the arts and everything else 
are advanced, not by those who abide by established 
customs, but by those who correct and, from time to time, 
venture to alter anything that is unsatisfactory. 

8. 1 know that the task I am proposing to myself is a diffi- 
cult one — ^to eulogize the good qua^ties of a man in prose. 
A most convincing proof of this is that, while those who are 
engaged in the study of philosophy' areeverready to speak 
about many other subjects of various kinds, none of tiiem 
has ever yet attempted to compose a treatise on a subject 
like this. 9. And I can make much allowance for them; for 
to poets many embellishments of language are permitted ; 
they are allowed to represent the gods as associating and 
conversing with men and aiding whomsoever they wiU in 



^ See General Introdaction, | S. 
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battle» to discuss them* not only in ordinary terms, but also 
to employ, sometimes strange expressions, sometimes newly- 
formed words, and sometimes metaphors, and are able to 
vary their composition with all kinds of embellishment, 
omitting none ; 10. prose writers, on the other hand, haye 
no license of the kind, but are obliged to employ only 
' ordinary words with precision, and thoughts that deal with 
plain facts. Besides, the former always make use of metre 
and rhythm, while the latter have no share in these adyan« 
tages, which possess such a charm, that, even if the style 
) and thoughts are feeble, they attract the hearers by har- 
\mony and cadence. 11. One may recc^ise their in- 
fluence from what I am going to say ; for if one retains 
the words and ideas of &mous poems, and does away with 
the metre, they will appear to fall far short of the opinion 
we at present hold concerning them. But, neyertheless, 
although poetry possesses such great adyantages, we must 
not shrink from the task, but try whether plain prose will 
be as competent to pronounce the eulogy of good men its 
those who deliver encomiums in songs and verse. 

12. In the first place, in regard to the birth and descent 
of Evagoras, although many are acquainted with them 
already, it appears to me fitting that I also should give 
some account of them for the sake of those who are not, in 
order that all may know that, while the greatest and noi}>lest \ 
examples had been bequeathed to him by his ancestors, h6 ' 
showed himself no whit inferior to them. 18. It is ad- ' 
mitted that the descendants of Zeus are the noblest of I 
the demigods, and, amongst them, all would assign pre- \ 
eminence to the Aeacidae ; for, while in all other races 
we shall find some eminent and others inferior, all the 
Aeacidae were the most famous amongst their contempo- 
raries. 14. Aeacus, the descendant of Zeus, and ancestor 
of the fiunily of the Teucridae, was a man of such distinc- 
tion that, when the Hellenes were visited with drought and 
numbers perished, and the extent of the calamity had passed 
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all bounds, the chief magistrates of the cities came and im- 
plored his assistance, confident that, bj the aid of his kin- 
ship with the gods and his well-known pietj, thejr would 
speedilj find relief from their present calamities bjr the 
favour of Heareu. 15. After they had been deliyered 
from their distress and had obtained what they wanted, 
they built a temple in Aegina in the name of all the 
Hellenes, on the spot where Aeacus had offered up his 
piayer to Heaven. From that time,' as long as he was 
amongst men, he continued to enjoy the highest reputa- 
tion ; and, when ho departed this life, he is said to. have 
taken his seat by the side of Fluto and Persephone, in the 
enjoyment of the greatest honours.^ 16. His sons were 
Telamon and Peleus. The former, having accompanied 
Hercules in his expedition against Laomedon, obtained 
the meed of valour ; Peleus, having distinguished . him- 
self in the battle against the Centaurs and gained re- 
nown in many other dangerous undertakings, wedded 
Thetis, the^daughter of Nereus, and, a mortal, became the 
husband of an immortal bride, and he is the only man of 
all who have ever lived, at whose marriage the bridal hymn 
is said to have been sung by the gods. 17. Both had sons : 
Telamon, Ajax and Teucer ; and Peleus, Achilles ; all three 
of whom gave the greatest and clearest proof of their cou- 
rage for they took the lead, not only in their own cities, 
and in the places where they dwelt, but, when the Hellenes 
made an expedition against the barbarians, and many 
on either side gathered round the standard, no man 
of distinction absenting himself, Achilles surpassed all 
others in this dangerous enterprise. 18. Next after him 
Ajax was distinguished for valour, and Teucer, showing 
himself worthy of his kinship with them, and not a whit 
inferior to any of the rest, having assisted in the capture 
of Troy, sailed to Cyprus and foimded Salamis, calling it 

^ Aceording to othen he was one of the judges of the infernal 
ngioosy together with Minos ami Rhadamanthns. 
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after the name of hia country, and was the founder of the 
present djnacty, 

19. Such was the original greatness that Evagoras owed 
to his ancestors. After the dtj had been founded in this 
manner, in earlj times the descendants of Teucer held the 
gOTcmment, but afterwards a Phoenician exile ^ landed, 
and, haying been admitted into the confidepce of the reign- 
ing prince and acquired great influence, showed no grati- 
tude, 20. but behayed shamefully towards the man who had 
afforded him shelter, and, being terribly ambitious, droye 
out his benefactor and seised the kingdom. Afterwards, 
distrustful of the consequences of his acts, and desirous of 
establishing his position on a secure footing, he filled the 
city with barbarians and brought the whole island into sub- 
jection to the Oreat King. 21. When matters were in this 
state, and the usurper's descendants held the goyemment, 
Eyagoras was bom. I prefer to omit the utterances of men, 
the responses of oracles, and the yisions seen in dreams, ac- 
cording to which his birth would appear to haye been super- 
human, not because I disbelieye what is said, but in order 
to make it clear to all that, far from inyenting any of his 
acts, I say nothing eyen about these things that are reaUy 
true, with which few are acquainted, and which are not 
generally known to the citizens. I will commence with 
such &ct8 as are beyond dispute. 
22. When a boy, he was distinguished for beauty, strength, 
* and modesty, the most becoming qualities at such an age. 
In proof of which witnesses cOild be produced: of his 
modesty, those of the citizens who were brought up with 
him ; of his beauty, all who saw him ; of his strength, the 
contests in which he surpassed his compeers. 23. When he 
grew to man's estate, all these qualities were proportionately 

^ Aoooiding to Grate, the dispotsesaion of the Greek dynasty by 
the PboeDieian took place about B.a 460l Pkofessor Jebb Mn\» 
that, from the words of laoerates, he, at anf rate, assigned a much 
earlier date to it. 
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enhanced, and in addition to them he acquired courage, 
wisdom, and uprightness, and thesein no small measure, as 
is the case with some others, but each of them in the highest 
dqpnee. 24. For he was so distinguished for his bodily and 
mental excellences, that, whenerer any of the reigning 
princes of the time saw him, thej were amasedand became 
alanned for their rule, thinking it impossible that a man 
of such talents would continue to liye in the position 
of a private individual, and whenever they considered his 
character, they felt such confidence in him that they were 
convinced that he would assist them even if anyone ventured 
to attack them. 25. In spite of such changes of opinion 
concerning him, they were in neither case mistaken ; for he 
neither remained a private individual, nor, on the other hand, 
did them injuiy, but the Deily watched over him so care- 
fully in order that he might gain the kingdom honourably, 
that everything which could not be done without involving 
impiety was carried out by another's hands, 26. while all 
the means by which it was possible to acquire the king- 
dom without impieiy or injustice he reserved for Eva- 
goras. For one of the nobles ^ plotted against and slew 
the tyrant, and afterwards attempted to seise Evagoras, 
feeling convinced that he would not be able to secure 
his authority unless he got him slso out of the way. 27. 
Evagoras, however, escaped this peril and, having got safe 
to Soli in Cilida, did not show the same feelings as 
those who are overtaken by like misfortunes. Others, 
even those who have been driven from sovereign power,' 
have their spirits broken by the weight of their mis- 
fortunes ; but Evagoras rose to such greatness of soul, 
that, although he had all along lived as a private indi- 
vidual, at the moment when he was compelled to flee, he 
lelt that he was destined to rule. 28. I>eq>ising vagabond 

^ The lyrian Abdemon, 

* And who mi|^t therefore have been expected to show some 
eowags in laoiiig their eslamltiesL 
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exiles^ unwilling to attempt to secure his return by means 
of strangers, and to be under the necessity of courting 
those inferior to himself, he seized this opportunity, as be- 
fits all who desire to act in a spirit of piety and to act in 
self-defence rather than to be the first to inflict an injury, 
and made up his mind either to succeed in acquiring the 
kingdom or to die in the attempt if he failed. Accordingly, 
having got together about fifty men (on 'the highest esti* 
mate), he made preparations to return to his country in 
company with them. 29. From this it would be easy to 
recognise his natural force of character and the reputation 
he enjoyed amongst others ; for, when he was on the point 
of setting sail with so small a force on so vast an under- 
taking, and when all kinds of perils stared him in the face, 
he did not lose heart himself, nor did any of those whom 
he had invited to assist him think fit to shrink from dangers, 
but, as if they were following a god, all stood by their pro- 
mises, while he showed himself as confident as if he had a 
stronger force at his command than his adversaries, or knew 
the result beforehand. 80. This is evident from what he did ; 
for, after he had landed on the island, he did not think it 
necessary to occupy any strong position, and, after providing 
for the safety of his person, to wait and see whether any of 
the citizens would come to his assistance ; but, without delay, 
just as he was, on that eventful night he broke open a gate 
in the wall, and, leading his companions through the gap, 
attacked the royal residence. 31. There is no need to waste 
time in telling of the confusion that ensues at such 
moments, the terror of the assaulted, and his exhortations 
to his comrades ; but, when the supporters of the tyrant 
resisted him, while the rest of the citizens looked on and 
kept quiet, fearing, on the one hand, the authority of their 
ruler, and, on the other, the valour of Evagoras, 82. he did 
not abandon the conflict, engaging either in single combat 
against numbers, or with few supporters against the whole 
of the enemy^s forces, until he had captured the palace; 
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punulied his enemies, suoooured his friends, and finally 
leoorered for hia funily ita anoeatral honoora, and made 
himself mler of tbe city/ 

88. 1 think that^ eren if I were to mention nothing else, 
but were to break oil mj discourse at this point, it would be 
easj to appreciate the Talour of Eyagoras and the greatness 
of his achieTements ; howerer, I hope that I shall be able 
to present both eren more clearly in what I am going to 
saj. 84. For while, in all ages, so many hare acquired 
sorereign power, no one will be shown to haye gained this 
high position more honourably than Eragoras. If we were 
to compare the deeds of Eyagoras with those of each of his 
predecessors indiyidually, such details would perhaps be 
unsuitable to the occasion, while time would be insufficient 
for their recital; but if, selecting the most famous of 
these men, we eiamine them in the light of his actions, we 
shall be able to inyestigate the matter equally well, and at 
the same time to discuss it more briefly. 

85. Who would not prefer the perils of Eyagoras to the 
lot of those who inherited kingdoms from their Withers ? 
For no one is so indifferent to fame that he would 
choose to reodye such power from his ancestors rather 
than to acquire it, as he did, and to bequeath it to his 
children. 86. Further, amongst the returns of princes to 
their thrones that took place in old times, those are most 
lunous which we hear of from the poets ; for they not only 
inform us of the most renowned of all that haye taken 
places but add new ones out of their own imaginations. 
None of them, howeyer, has inyented the story of a prince 
who» after haying undergone such fearful and terrible 

* Groiepotethedateof the restoratioD of the Teucrid dynasty at 
aboat B^a 411 or blC 410, remarking that Eyagoras most haye been 
a prinee act only selabllabed on the throne, Imt p owerful, diiM he 
ywtarsd to giye refnge to Conon afler the batUo of Asgoepoland. 
li k Mid that ADdoeidse yiiitod Qyprui joirt after the leU of the 
400 (B»a 411t anlaBui), and foniid Eyagoras then on the throne^ 
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' dangers, has returned to Ids own oountiy ; but most of 
them are represented as having regained possession of 
their kingdoms by chance, others as having overcome their 
enemies bj perfidy and intrigue. 87. Amongst those who 
lived aftmeards (and perhaps more than all) Ojrus, who 
deprived the Modes of their rule, and acquired it for the 
Persians, is the object of most general admiration. But, 
whereas Cyrus conquered the army of the Modes with that 
of the Persians, an achievement which many (whether 
Hellenes or barbarians) could easily accomplish, Evagoras 
undoubtedly carried out the greater part of what has 
been mentioned by his own unaided energy and valoiur 
38. In the next place, it is not yet certain, from theezpedi- 
tion of Cyrus, that he would have faced the perils of 
Evagoras, while it is obvious, from the achievements of 
the latter, that he would readily have attempted the same 

.undertakings as Cyrus. Further, while Evagoras acted in 
everything in accordance with rectitude and justice, several 
of the acts of Cyrus were not in accordance with religion ; 
for the former merely destroyed his enemies, the latter ^ 
slew his mother's fitther. Wherefore, if any were content 
to judge, not the greatness of events, but the good qualities 
of each, they would rightiy praise Evagoras more than 
Cyrus. 89. But — ^if I am to speak briefly and without 
reserve, without fear of jealousy, and with the utmost 
frankness — ^no one, whether mortal, demigod, or immortal* 
¥rill be found to have acquired his kingdom more honoiur- 

^ably, mote gloriously, or more piously than he did* 
One would feel still more confident of this if, disbelieving 
what I have said, he were' to attempt to investigate how 
each obtained supreme power. For it will be manifest 

1 This fact is not mentioned by any other writer. According to 
Herodotus, L 190, Cynu, although he deprived Astysges of hit 
kingdom, and kept him in prison ('A«rv^<a 9k 6 Kvp^c, muApMIv 
iXXo flmi|0ac» f7x« *^' J«vry Ic ft lnXi^rir«iW» did him no farther 
harm. 
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it, redaced to » ttate of barbarism, and, owing to the rule 
of the Phoenidanii, neither admitting the Hellenes to inter- 
conrae, nor acquainted with the arte, nor possessed of a mart 
or harbour, he corrected all these def ects, acquired much 
additional territoiy, threw up new walls arouod it, had tri« 
remes built, and in addition so adorned it with public 
buildings that it was inferior to none of the cities of 
Hellas, and introduced such power that many of those 
who fonnerlj despised it were afraid. 48. And yet it 
is impossible for cities to make such progress, unless they 
are managed by a man endowed with the natural gifts CKf 
Evagoras, such as I hare endeayoured to describe a little 
before. Wherefore I am not afraid of being thought to 
exaggerate his qualities, but of falling far short of what 
he did. 48. For who could adequately describe ,the 
talents of a man who not only raised his city to a higher 
position, but caused the whole surrounding district to ad- 
Tance in the direction of mildness and moderation P Before 
Eragoras took the goTcmment in hand, they were so unsoci- 
able and cruel that they considered those the best rulers who 1^ 
behaved with the greatest sererity towards the HeUenes ; 50. jK ; v«^ 
but now, their character has so changed that there is rivalry^ 
as to which of them shall be thought the greatest admirers 
of the Hellenes, and most of them take wives from amongst 
us and beget children, and take more pleasure in the be- 
longings and institutions of the Hellenes than in their own, 
and more of those who are engaged in liberal pursuits and 
other branches of education generally, sojourn in these 
Iilaces than amongst those in whose midst they were for- 
meriy accustomed to reside. Of this revolution there is no 
one who would not recognise that Evagoras was the cause. 
SL The most convincing proof of his general character 
and uprightness is this. Ibny honourable dtiiens of the 
Hellenes left their country and went to dweU in Cyprus,^ 

* *«The years B.a 41M0S wsfe yean of great distiess lor 
Athens I and, allsr &a 400^ casss of banishment and coafiseatioa 
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feeling that the rule of Eyagoru was milder and more 
equitable than their goYemments at home. 52. It would 
be tedious to mention all the others hj name, but who does 
not know that Conon, who was the first man of all the 
Hellenes by reason of his numerous good qualities, when 
he was in distress came to EyagoraSy selecting him out 
of all, because he thought that, by taking refuge with 
him, he would find the greatest personal security, and at 
the same time the most speedy assistance for the city? 
And, although Oonon had in many other previous instances 
been successful, he never at any time appeared to have 
taken a better resolution than in regard to him ; 58. for 
his arrival in Cyprus gave him the opportunity of cour 
ferring, and in turn receiving many benefits. For, in the 
first place, no sooner had they come into contact than they 
esteemed each other more highly than those who were 
formerly their most intimate friends. In the next place, 
they all along continued of one mind in regard to every* 
thing else, and held the same opinion concerning our city. 
54. For, when they saw it subject to the Lacedaemonians 
and suffering a severe reverse of fortune, they were grieved, 
and indignant, both of them with good reason ; for it was 
Conon's natural country, while Evagoras, on account of 
his many and great services, had been regularly enrolled by 
the Athenians amongst the citlscens.^ While they were con- 
were numerouB in every city where there was a Spartan dec- 
'orcliy [oligarchical governing boards introduced into the eitietf by 
Lysander after the fall of Atliens, in order to keep the former sup- 
porters of Athens in subjection. Their authority was upheld by a 
Spartan harmost and a body of soldiers, like Callibios and the 700 
hoplites at Athens]. Thns the early years of the reign of Eva- 
goras coincided vdth a period when such a refuge as Salamis was 
likely to attract the greatest number of settlers."— Jxbb, AUie 
Oratan, iL 3. 

I M Evagoras, the friend of Conon, who asslBted the Athenians in 
the re-establlBhment of their independence, was made a eitisen of 
Athens, and statnes of him and of Conon were placed side by side 
in the Cerameicns.''— C. R. IC 
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•idering how they should free it from its misfortunes, the 
Laoedaemonians soon afforded them the opportimitj ; for, 
when masters of the Hellenes by land and sea, they became 
so insatiate that they attempted to ravage Asia. 65. 
Conon and Evagoras, seising this opportunity, while the 
Eing^s generals were at a loss how to profit by the state of 
afEairs, advised them to make war against the Lacedae- 
monians not by land but by sea, thinking that, if they got 
together a land army and gained a victoxy with it, the 
mainland alone would reap the benefit of it, but that, 
if they got the better on sea, the whole of Hellas would 
share in the results of the victory. 56. And this was just 
what happened ; for, after the generals had been won over 
to this view and anavy had been got together, the Lacedae- 
monians were defeated in a naval engagement and lost their 
supremacy, while the Hellenes were freed, and our dty re- 
covered some of its ancient reputation and again became 
leader of the allies. This certainly took place under the com- 
mand of Conon, but it was Evagoras who rendered it possible 
and provided the greater part of the forces. 57. In return for 
these services, we conferred the greatest honours upon them, 
and set up statues of them in the same* place as tiie statue 
of Zeus the Preserver, dose to it and to one another, as 
a memorial both of the greatness of their services and of 
their mutual friendship. 

The King of Persia * himself did not hold the same opinion 
concerning them ; but, the greater and more glorious their 
deeds, the more he feared them. Concerning Conon I 
will speak elsewhere ; but the king did not even attempt 
to conceal that such were his feelings towards Evagoras. 
58. For it is well known that he displayed more anxiety 
about the war in Cyi^us ^ than about any other, and looked 

^ At Cnidus, B.C SM. 

' In the Cemmsiens, a suburb of Athens, by the 9r^ fiMtkuoQ. 

* Aztazences Hnemoo. 

« Thedateof the tsn yean' pyprian War is given as B.c.aOO-380. 
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upon Evagoras as a more powerful and more formidable 
antagonist than GjruBt who had disputed the kingdom 
with him. The most conyincing proof is this : when he 
heard of the preparations of the latter he treated them with 
such contempt, that, owing to his carelessness, he narrowly 
escaped being surprised by him in his own palace; but 
for a long time he was so excessiyelj afraid of Evagoras, 
that, even while receiving kindnesses at his hands, he pre- 
pared to make war upon him, not indeed acting therein 
with strict justice, although his resolve was not altogether 
unreasonable. 59. For he well knew that many, both 
Hellenes and barbarians, starting from humble and unim- 
portant positions, had overthrown mighty powers, and he 
was aware of the high soul of Evagoras, and felt that the 
progress of his reputation and position did not take place 
bjslowdegrees,^but that he was endowed with incomparable 
talent, and that Fortune assisted him in his undertakings ; 
60. so that, not from anger at the past, but from fear of 
the future, not alarmed for Cyprus alone, but for much 
greater matters, he made war against him, and entered into 
it with such ardour that he spent on this expedition more 
than 15,000 talents. 61. But Evagoras, although inferior 
in all the means of war," opposing his natural ability to 
such immense preparations, showed himself far more worthy 
of admiration in this than on all other occasions that I have 
previously* mentioned. For when the Persians allowed 
him to be at peace, all that he possessed was his own city; 

Evagoras seems to have been forced into tlie war. He at first met 
with considerable success, and received support from tlie E^grptians 
and the Athenians under Chabrias ; the latter, however, deserted 
his cause after the conclusion of the peace of Antalcidas (B.a S87). 
Evagoras attacked the Persians at Citium (B.C. 386), and was finally 
blockaded and defeated at Salamis. He still, however, held out, 
and at last the Persians, tired of the war, made peace and granted 
him full possession of Salamis, subject to payment of tribute. 

^ Others render tarA fUKp6y, ** inconsiderably." 

* See '< Panegyricus," i 141. 
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62. but from the time that he was forced to make war, he 
showed sach Talour, and had such a yaluable assUtant in his 
son FhjtagoraSy* that he almost got possession of the whole 
of Cjprus» ravaged Phoenicia, took Tyre by storm, induced 
Cilida to rerolt from the king, end slew such a number of 
his enemies that many of the Persians, when they lament 
their misfortunes, speak of the yalour of Evagoias; 63. and 
finally so sickened them of war that, although the kings of 
Persia always made it a practice to refuse to treat with their 
rerolted subjects until they had become masters of their per- 
sons, they gladly made peace, breaking through this custom, 
but in no way disturbing the rule of Eyagoras. 64. Within 
three * years the Oteat King deprired the Lacedaemonians, 
who at the time were at the height of their power and 
vqputation, of their authority, but, although he carried on 
war against Evagoras for ten years, he left him master of 
all that had been in his possession before he entered upon 
the war. The most remarkable thing of all was, that the 
Great King, with his orerwhelming forces, was unable to 
subdue the city which Evagoras captured with fifty men 
during the reign of another. 
. S5. Indeed, what clearer proof could one giro of the 
oouiBge, genius, or excellent qualities generally of Evagoras 
than such deeds and dangerous enterprises? for he 
will be shown to hare surpassed, not only the eq>loits of 
all other wars, but eren those of the wars of the heroes, 
which are celebnted by alL For they only captured Troy 

> After the defeat of Evs^rss, Pnytsgorss fled to 9gypt» sad 
afterwards anisted in the defence of Salamia. 

* B.a SQMM, during *• the War of lUiodee.** " Isoerstes con- 
idden the wsr hetween Penia and Sparta an having virtaally 
began in EiCi SM» in which year Agcsilaos took command in Asia, 
and CoBon took tlie chief couimand of the Pendan fleet He eon* 
tiideis tliat the victory at Cnidmi deprived Sparta of her sttpremaoy. 
This is of eonne a rhetoriesl exsggeration ; for though it is true that 
the tMirilliNS power of Sparta was eraahed at Cnidns, theSpsitsa 
J^ in HeUss lasted till Lenctra.'^-JBiiB, AUk Oraian, IL 118. 
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aided bj the whole of Hellas, while Eragoras, with ouly 
one dtj, made war against the whole of Asia ; so that, if 
the number of those who desired to sing his praises had 
equalled the number of the poets who sang the praises of 
the heroes, he would hare gained a far greater reputation 
than they. 66. For if, omitting fables, we look at the 
truth, whom of the men of that generation shall we find 
has accomplished such glorious deeds, or has been the 
cause of such great rerolutions in the condition of affairs ? 
for he made himself a ruler from a prirate individual, and 
restored his family that had been entirely driven from poli- 
tical power to the honourable position that was their due : 
'changed the citizens from barbarians to Hellenes, 67. from 
cowards to warriors, from men of no reputation to men of 
renown, and, having found the country shut up from all 
intercourse with its neighbours, and in a state of utter 
savagery, made it more civilised and gentle, and, besides 
this, when he came to hostilities with the King, he so valiantly 
defended himself against him that the war aboui^ Cyprus has 
never been forgotten, and, when he was his ally, rendered 
him services so much greater than his other allies, 68. that 
he admittedly contributed the greatest part of the forces 
for the sea-fight at Cnidus, the result of which was that the 
King became master of the whole of Asia, and the Lacedae- 
monians, instead of ravaging the mainland, were compelled 
to fight for the safety of their own territory, while the 
Hellenes gained independence in place of slavery, and tlie 
Athenians made such progress, that those ' who formerly 
lorded it over them came to offer to restore to them the 
supreme control. 69. So that, if anyone were to ask me 
what I consider the greatest achievement of Evagoras, — 
his unremitting attention and preparations sgainst the 
Lacedaemonians which produced the results I have pre- 
viously mentioned, the last war, the recovery of his 

* The Laoedaemoniaafv after the Uattle of CaidiM. 
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dom, or his general management of affldrs, I should be 
greatly perplexed ; f or» to whichever of them from time to 
time I direct my thoughts, that always appears to me to 
be the greatest and most worthy of admiration. 

70. Wherefore, if any of those of old hare become im- 
mortal by reason of their yirtue, I think that Evagoras also 
has shown himself worthy of this privilege, in proof whereof 
I adduce the fact that he spent his life on earth more happily 
and more faroured by hearen than they. For we shall find 
that, while the greater number and the most &mous of the 
demigods were orertaken by the greatest calamities, Evago- 
ras continued from the beginning, not only the object of the 
greatest admiration, but also most blessed with happiness. 
71. For in what respect was he lacking in prosperity, 
seeing that he had such ancestors as no one else had 
except he belonged to the same family, and was so superior 
to others in bodily and mental qualities that he was worthy 
to rule over, not only Salamis, but the whole of Asia, and, 
after having acquired his kingdom most nobly, he continued 
in the enjoyment of it all his life, and, though a mortal, 
left behind him an immortal memory, and lived so long 
that, while he was not without a share of old age, he never- 
theless escaped the infirmities incidental to that period of 
life. 72. In addition to this, that which is considered the 
rarest blessing, and one most difScult to obtain, was not 
refused to him, but this also fell to his lot: the privilege 
I of being blessed with an offspring at once numerous and 
; n^orthy of their father. The most remarkable thing of all 
. wv, that none of his descendants were addressed merely by 
< private titles, but one was called king, others princes, and 
others princesses. Wherefore, if any of the poets have 
used exaggerated language concerning anyone of those who 
' preceded him, asserting that he was a god amongst men, 
I or a mortal divinity, all these titles, applied to Evagoras, 
would be in complete harmony with his noble qualities. 
78. I have doubtless omitted much that might be said 
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of Evagoras; for I am past my prime, which would have 
assisted me to complete this eulogj with greater care 
and pains ; howerer, even at my age, to the best of my 
ability, his praises have not been left unsimg. My opinion, 
Nioocles, is, that while bodily likenesses are excellent 
memorials, those of th^ acts and thoughts are desenring of 
far greater esteem, which one will only find in speeches com- 
posed according to the rules of art. 74. 1 prefer them to the 
former, because I know, in the first place, that honourable 
men do not pride themselves so much on physical beauty as 
they display an honourable ambition in regard to their actions 
and judgment; in the second place, that material representa- 
tions are obliged to remain in the hands of those amongst 
whom they are set up, while words and speeches can be spread 
abroad in Hellas, and, passing from hand to hand, meet 
with approval in the conversations of learned men, whose 
favour it is better to enjoy than that of any others ; 75. 
and further, that no one would model his bodily nature on 
statues and pictures, while it is easy for those who do not 
choose to be idle, but wish to be good men, to imitate the 
manners and ideas of others that are contained in spoken 
discourse. 76. For these reasons above all others, I have 
attempted to compose this speech, feeling convinced that 
it would be the best encouragement to you and your 
children and all the descendants of Evagoras, if anyone 
were to gather together his virtues, and, setting them off 
with eloquelhce, were to offer them to you for contemplation 
and as the subject of your thoughts. 77. For we exhort 
others to the study of philosophy by praising their fellows, 
in order that, emulating those who are well spoken of, they 
may be eager for the same virtues as they possess ; but I 
call upon you and yours, appealing not to the example 
of foreigners, but of your own family, and exhort and 
advise you to devote your attention to proving yourself 
inferior to none of the Hellenes either in word or deed. 78. 
And do not think that I am accusing you of indifference, 
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becftoie I am frequfintly exhorting jrou on the same subject. 
For it is not unlmown either to mjself or othen, that you 
are the first and only one of those liring in the enjoyment of 
monarehyt wealth, and luxnxy, who has attempted to pursue 
the study of philosophy laboriously, nor that you will 
cause many kings to desire such pursuits, and abandon 
those in which they now take such delight, from their 
ambition to riTal your learning. 79* But, although I 
know this, none the less do I now act, and shall continue 
to act as the spectators at the athletic games, who en- 
courage those competitors in the race who are struggling 
for Tictoiy, not those who are distanced and left behind. 
80. It is my duty, then, and that of all your other friends, 
to speak and write in such a manner as may be likely 
to incite you to be eager to reach the goal which you now 
desire; as for you, it behores you to neglect nothing, 
but, as in the past, so in the future, to attend to yourself, 
and to exercise your abilities, that you may prore worthy 
both of your father and your ancestors. For it is the duty 
of all to set a high ralue on wisdom, but especially is it in- 
cumbent on those who, like yourself, are possessed of 
power so great and extensire. 81. Nor must you be con- 
tent with being already superior to your contemporaries, 
but you ought to feel indignant if, endowed as you axe by 
natiue, remotely descended from Zeus, and in most recent 
times from a man of such distinguished excellence, you do 
not far surpass all others, and, aboTe all, those who enjoy 
the same honours as yourself. It is in your own power to 
a?oid failure in this ; for, if you continue in the pursuit of 
philosophy and maintain your present progress, you will 
soon become such a man as it behores you to be. 
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This trmtite and ihe BniixiB sUnd tlone in the writisgi of 
Xfoenteii being deolam*tions upon myihioal iabjoote»— >whioh 
had alwaji boon popular amongst tha earlier Sophiata, — raoh aa 
the eneominm on Helen and defmoe of Palamedee, attribated 
to Gorgiaa; the apeeeh of Odyiseaa against Palamedes, asoribed 
to Alcidamas, and the apeeohea of AJax and Odysseus in the 
eontest for the anna of Aohillea, soppoaed to be written by 
Antisthenea. Isoorates here playa the part of a eritio, first 
xeriewing the produetions of others, and then ahowing how he 
himaelf wonld have done the work. 

The date ia probably abont b.o. 870; in § 1 there is an 
allusion to the three schools of the Ibllowexa of Soeratea — ^the 
Cynios, MegarianSt and Aoademios; and Antisthenes (the 
founder of the QynieSt who died about b.o. 866) is represented 
aa atill alive, and irom § 1 it seems that Qorgiaa (who died 
BX. 880} ia ahready dead. 

The treatise is a polemio against the penrerse method of the 
Sophists in their ohoioe and treatment of subjects, with especial 
refersnce to the disputatioua argumenta of Goxgias and others 
on general suljeeta and the origin of things, their reprehensible 
and vicioua method of instruction, and the ridiculous themes, 
chosen 1^ them aa the aubject of laudatory speeches or encomia. 
In the treatise itself leogthy episodes are introduced about 
Theseus aa the first on whom Helen's beauty created a deep 
ImpiessioB, the Justification of Paria, and the praise of beauty; 
it ia lastly attributed aa a merit to Helen that the war under* 
taken on her account resulted in Hellaa being saTcd firom the 
lyitf lfUfli ^ n yoke* 
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1. Thsbb are some who take great pride in being able to di»- 
CU88 in a tolerable manner any out of the way or paradoxical 
subject they may propose to themselyes; and men hare 
grown old, some asserting that it is impossible to say what 
is false, to contradict, or even to giro two opposite accounts 
of the same things, others declaring that courage, wisdom* 
and justice are identical, and that none of them are 
natux^ qualities, but that one kind of knowledge alone 
is concerned with them all; while others waste their 
time in discussions that are perfectly useless, and whose 
only effect is to cause annoyance to their followers. 2. 
Now, if I saw that these subtleties had been recentiy 
introduced into the study of eloquence, and that these 
men could pride themselres upon the novelty of the in- 
vention, I should not wonder at them so much; but as 
it is, who is so backward in knowledge as not to know that 
FiN>tagoraa ^ and the sophists of his time have left to us 
writings of a similar nature and far more vexatious than 
these P 8. for how could one go beyond Gk>rgias,' who ven- 

^ Protagoras of Abdera, who came to Athens in the time of 
PerideB. He was the first of the sophists who united the profession 
of rhetorician and philosopher. He was also the first who took 
money for giving instmetion in the art of speaking. 

* Goigias of Leontini in Sicily, the pupil of Tiiias, was sent to 
Athens on an embassy (B.a 42I7). He and his followers had no 
scientific theory of oratory, and confined themselves to dealing 
with general topics (/M commmu)^ their idea being that a 
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tmed to asiert that nothixig of all that is exists, or Zeno,^ 
who attempted to prore that the same things were both 
possible and impossible, or Melissus,^ who, although things 
were infinite in number, endearoored to find proofs that 
the whole is one and the sameP 4 But, nevertheless, 
while thej made it abundantly dear that it is possible to 
make up a false account of any subject one may propose, 
they still waste time on this topic, whereas they ought to 
hare abandoned such daptrap, which pretends to convince 
in words but has been long proved false in deeds, and to 
pursue the search after trutii, to bring up their disdples 
to a knowledge of practical politics, fi. and to train them 
to experience in such matters, bearing in mind that it is 
bat better to hare a sound opinion upon useful things 
than an accurate knowledge of things that are useless, 
and to have a slight superiority in matters of importance 
than to be fiur above others in small things that are of no 
practical benefit in life. 

6. But they have no thought for anything save en- 
riching themselves at the expense of younger men. Now, 
it is just the philosophy that busies itself with discus- 
sions that is able to produce this result ; for those who 
have no thought either for public or private interests take 
especial pleasure in such discourses as are of no serrice for 
any single purpose. 7. In the case of the young men, 
there is much to be said in excuse of their entertaining 
such ideas; for in everything they are always disposed to 
exaggeration and straining after the marvellous ; but those 
who pretend to instruct them deserve rebuke, because, 

ffaetoriciaa ought to be able to oonvene fluently on any subjeet, 
«v«i if he knew nothing aboat it 

* Zenoof Elea, a Phocaean colony on the went coast of Italy (not 
to be eonf oonded with Zeno of Citinm in Cyprus, the founder of the 
Stoic sohool)» and Melissus were the disciples of Parmenidee. They 
belonged to the Eleatie school, who admitted a supreme intelli* 
genee whieh was believed to be one with the world itself. 
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while they accuse those who cheat in priyato contracts and 
make an unfair use of their powers of speech, they them- 
selves act in a far more reprehensible manner than this; for 
while the former merely inflict loss upon strangers, the latter 
chiefly do harm to their own pupils. 8. They hare further 
caused the practice of false speaking to increase to such an 
extent, that some, seeing these men benefited thereby, eren 
venture to declare in wViting, that the life of mendicants and 
exiles is more enviable than that of anyone else, and from the 
faculty which they possess of being able to say something 
about worthless subjects, they endeavour to prove that they 
will have plenty to say about such as are noble and useful. 
9. But it seems to me to be the most ridiculous thing of all 
to attempt to convince people by such words that they possess 
knowledge of political affairs, while in the course of these 
very professions they might display it; for it is in such 
matters that those who dispute the possession of wisdom 
with others and pretend to be wise men ought to excel 
and be superior to the uninitiated, not in things that 
nobody pays any attention to, but in things which are the 
object of general rivalxy. 10. But, as it is, their behaviour 
resembles that of a man who, while claiming to be the 
strongest of all athletes, descends into an axena in which 
no one would condescend to meet him. For what sensible 
man would \mdertake to praise misfortunes P It is evident 
that it is only from weakness that these men take refuge 
in such absurdities. 

11. There is only one road to this class of compositions, 
which is neither difficult to find, nor to leaxn, nor to 
imitate ; but discourses that are of general applicability, 
and trustworthy, and of a similar nature, can only be com- 
posed and uttered by the aid of a variety of forms and 
suitable expressions Ihat are hard to learn, and their com* 
position is so much more difficult in proportion as gravity 
is more laborious than buff oonexy and earnestness than 
frivolity. 12. A strong 'argument is this : none of those 
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who haTe detired to praise bumble-bees, salt, and the 
like» hare erer yet been without something to say, while 
aU those who attempt to speak of such things as are 
admitted to be good and honourable, or of men who are 
distinguished for Tirtue^ hare fallen far short of the truth 
in what they say. 18. For it does not require the same 
inteUect to speak suitably on these two kinds of subjects, 
but, while it is easy to say more than is necessary on 
trifling matters, it is difBcult to rise to tbe importance of 
such things as deserre it ; and while, in speaking of things 
of repute, it is rare to find anything that someone has not 
mentioned before, all a man's utterances concerning what 
is humble and worthless are original. 

14. This is the reason why I praise him who wrote of 
Helen more than all others who hare desired to describe a 
subject eloquently, because he has recalled the memory of 
a woman who smipassed all others in birth, beauty, and 
renown. Howorer, eren he has unwittingly made a slight 
error ; for, while asserting that he has written an encomium 
upon her, he has rather composed a defence of her acts. 
15. My discourse, howeyer, is neither of the same kind nor 
concerned with the same subject, or rather, it is just the 
opposite ; for it is fitting to defend those who are accused of 
injustice, but to praise those who excel in any noble quality. 

Howerer, that I may not render myself liable to the 
reproach of doing what is most easy to do, to criticize 
others without producing anything of my own, I will 
endeaTOur to speak of this same woman, omitting all that 
has been preriously said by others. 
f^ 16. I will commence my discourse with the origin of her 
family. 

While most of the demigods owed their existence to 
Zens, she was the only woman of whom he condescended 
to be called the father. While he took most interest in 
the son of Alcmene and the children of Leda, he so &r 
showed preference for Helen OTer Heracles, that, having 
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granted such strength to the hitter that he was enabled to 
overoome all by force, he allotted to Helen the gift of 
beauty, which is destined to bring even strength into sub* 
jection to it. 17. Elnowing, farther, that distinction and 
renown arise, not from peace, but from wars and combats* 
and wishing not only to exalt their bodies to heaven, but 
to bestow upon them an eyerlasting remembrance, he 
ordained a life of toil and danger for the one, while he 
granted to the other beauty that was tmiyersally admired 
and became the object of uniyersal contention. 

18. In the first place, Theseus,Hhe reputed son of Aegeus, 
but who was really the offspring of Poseidon, beholding 
her while she was still of tender years, but eren then sur- 
passed all other women in beauty, was so subjugated by 
her charms, that he, the man who was accustomed to 
command all others, although his country was most glorious, 
and his kingdom most securely established, did not con- 
sider life worth living in the enjoyment of the blessings 
he possessed without her society; 19. and, when he was 
unable to obtain her from her lawful guardians, who were 
waiting until she was of ago to bo married and also for 
the r68]>onse of the Pythian oracle, disregarding the power 
of Tyndareus,' and despising the might of Castor and 
Polydeuces, in utter contempt of all the dangers that 
menaced him from Sparta, he carried her off by force to 

^ Theseus is regarded as the founder of tlie political institutions 
of Athens, and was in later times venerated as the parent of the 
Athenian democracy, just as Servius Tullius amongst the Romans 
was regarded by the plebeians as the author of their political rights 
and privileges. Ho was the reputed son of Aegeus and Aethra, 
daiighter of Pitthens, King of Troezene ; other legends make him 
a son of Poseidon (Neptune), the gi-cat Ionian divinity. 

' The father of Helen, on whom Heracles had bestowed Laconia 
as his kingdom, having exterminated the family of King Hippo- 
coon ; when Menelaus, Agamemnon's brother, bad been preferred 
by Helen to all her other suitors, he resigned his kingdom to bis 
son-in-law. * 
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Aphidna ' in Attica» 20. and folt bo grateful to PeiritliouB, 
who lielped him to abduct her, that, when he aspired to 
the hand of Eore» the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, and 
begged him to aooompanj him down to Hades* Theseus, 
finding that he could not dirert him from his purpose by 
his adTicCf although the danger was obvious, neyertheless 
accompanied him, thinking that he owed him this debt of 
gratitude, and that he ought not to shrink from the 
mandat^^ of Peirithous, in return for the part he had 
taken in his own dangerous enterprise. 

21. If he who acted thus had been an ordinary man 
instead of one of the most distinguished, it would not yet 
be dear whether my discourse is an encomium of Hden 
or an accusation of Theseus; but we shall find that, 
whereas, in the case of all other fiunous men, one has been 
lacking in courage, another in wisdom, and another in 
some simihur quality, he alone was deficient in none, but 
was endowed with perfect virtue. 

22. And it seems to me that I ought to speak of him 
even at greater length ; for I think that the surest way of 
inspiring confidence in those who are desirous of praising 
Helen, is to show that those who loved and admired her 
were themselves more worthy of admiration than the rest 
of mankind. For, in regard to what has happened in our 
own days, we should naturally judge in accordance with 
our own opinions, but in regard to what took place so long 
ago it behoves us to. show ourselves in agreement with the 
wise men of that age. 

28. The most glorious thing that I can say concerning 
Theseus is that, although he lived in the time of Heracles, he 

^ Helen is of coiine merely a mythological penonsge, olassed 
even by Herodotos with Io» Emopa, and Medea. Not to mention 
her having been carried off by Alexander (Paris), which brought 
abtet the T^ jan War, the same feat is said to have been per- 
fonned by Idas and Lyneeos, two Messenlan heroes, answering to the 
Dlosenri (CSsstor and Fdydeaees, or PoUnz) her reputed bioihera 
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established a reputation which riralled his. Not onlj were 
they equipped with the same anus, but they followed the 
same pursuits, in a manner befitting their relationship ; f or» 
being the children of brothers, the one of Zeus, the other 
of Poseidon, they cherished kindred desires, being the only 
men of antiquity who set themselves up as defenders of 
the life of their fellows. 24 It came to pass that the one 
imderwent dangers that were greater and more famous, the 
other such as were more useful and more closely connected 
with the Hellenes. Heracles was ordered by Eurystheus ' 
to fetch the cows from Exytheia and the apples of the 
Hesperides, and to bring up Cerberus from below, and to 
perform other similar labours, from which no benefit was 
likely to accrue to others, but only danger to himself; 25. 
while Theseus, being his own master, chose such under- 
takiugs as were likely to approve him the benefactor of 
Hellas or of his own country. Unaided, he vanquished 
the bull let loose by Poseidon, which ravaged Attica, which 
all united did not dare to face, and thereby delivered the 
inhabitants of the city from great fear and anxiety; 26. 
after this, entering into alliance with the Lapithae, he 
marched against the Centaurs, creatures half-men half- 
horses, who, endowed with swiftness, strength, and daring 
beyond all, sacked some of the cities, prepared to attack 
others, and menaced others with destruction ; and, having 
defeated them, he at once checked their insolence, and not 
long afterwards wiped their race off the face of Hie earth. 
27. About. the same time the monster bom in Crete, the 
offspring of Pasiphae, daughter of the Sun, was receiving 
the tribute of twice seven children sent by the city in 
obedience to the oracle. Theseus, when he saw them led 
away, accompanied by the whole of the people, to a mon- 
strous and inevitable death, and lamented while yet alive» 

^ The twelve laboors of Heracles were imposed upon him by 
Eurystheosy whose wife and children he had murdered in a fit of 
rage. 
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•o indignant tliftt he thought it better to die than to 
live at the roler of a city that waa forced to pay snch a 
pitiable tribute to its enemies. 

28. Embarking with them for Crete, he overcame the crea- 
ture, by nature half*man and half-bull, possessed of two- 
fold strength as befitted its double origin, sared and 
nstoied the children to their parents, and freed the city 
from a mandate so unjust, so monstrous, and so hard to be 
deliTcred from. 

29. I do not know how to deal with the rest of my dis- 
course ; for, as I haye directed my attention to the deeds 
of Theseus and have commenced to speak about them, I 
do not like to stop half-way, and to say nothing about the 
lawless conduct of Sciren, Eerkyon, and other brigands 
like them, against whom he fought and delirered the 
Hellenes from many dire calamities, but, on the other hand, 
I fed that I am trayelling beyond the proper limits of my 
subject, and am afraid that some may think that I am 
more interested in him than in the original subject of my 
discourse. 80. In this di£Sculty, I think it best to omit 
the greater part of the exploits of Theseus out of con- 
sideration for fretful listeners, and to describe the rest as 
briefly as possible, that I may gratify both them and 
myself, and not allow myself to be altogether subservient 
to those whose habit it is to be jealous of and to carp at 
ererything that they hear. 

81. His courage he displayed in those deeds in which he 
exposed himself to danger alone and unaided ; his military 
skill in the engagements he fought together with the whole 
city; his piety towards the gods in the reception he gareto 
the suppliants Adrastus and the children of Heracles, the 
latter of whom he sared by defeating the Peloponnesians, 
while to the former, in spite of the Thebans, he restored for 
burial those who had died under the walls of the Cadmea; 
and his other firtues and hii prudence, not only in what has 
been mentioned before, but abore all in his administration 
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of the city. 82. He saw t|iat those who aspire to rule their 
f ellow-citisenB by force are themaelTee the slaTes of otherst 
and that those who make life dangerous for the rest li¥e in 
fear and trembling themselTes, and are forced to make war, 
on the one hand« with the help of the citizens against those 
who attack their country, 88. and, on the other hand, with 
the help of mercenaries against their fellow-citizens ; he 
further saw them plundering the temples of the gods, 
putting to death the best citizens, distrusting their doseet 
friends, and living in no less anxiety than tiiose who are 
lying in prison under sentence of death; he saw that, 
although they are objects of envy abroad, they are a prey 
at home to greater anxiety than ordinary men; 34. for 
what can be more bitter for a man than to Utc in the per- 
petual dread of being assassinated by one of those around 
him, as much afraid of his protectors as of those who are 
plotting against himP Theseus then, despising all such 
men, and considering them, not rulers, but plagues of 
their country, preyed that it was easy to be a monarch and 
yet to be no less happy than those who enjoy equal rights 
with the rest of the citizens. 85. In the first place, he 
united the scattered Tillages which formed the city, and 
increased it to such an extent that, after all that time, it is 
even now the greatest of all the Hellenic cities ; next, he 
established a common fatherland, and, having emancipated 
the minds of his fellow-citizens, he opened the path of 
rivalxy in virtue to all, being confident that he would be 
no less superior to them if they practised it than if 
they neglected it, and feeling that the honours which are 
bestowed by those who are high-minded are sweeter than 
those derived from men who are in a state of servitude. 86. i 

Far from doing anything against the wishes of the citizens, 
he gave the people control over public affairs, while they 
asked him to rule alone, considering that in his hands his 
monarchy was more faithful to the laws and more impartial 
than their own democracy. For he did not, like other 
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monarchsp impose laboun upon otherst while resenring the 
enjoyment of pleMoret for himself alone, but he made the 
dangers his own, and shared the adyantages impartially 
with alL 87* In consequence whereof, he passed his life, 
not an object of attack, but of affection, not preserving his 
anthoritybj the aid of mercenaries, but protected by the Iotc 
of the dtixens, in authority an autocrat, in good deeds a 
popular leader ; for he administered the state so honourably 
and in such strict accordance with the laws that even now 
traces of his mildness may be found remaining in our 
national character. 

88. As for Helen, the daughter of Zeus, who brought 
under her control such high yirtue and wisdom, who could 
help praising and honouring her, and considering her far 
superior to all the women who hare erer yet existed ? for 
we shall nerer be able to produce a more trustworthy witness 
or a more convincing authority upon the good qualities of 
Helen than the judgment of Theseus. But, that I may not 
seem to dwell too long upon the same topic from lack of 
ideas, or to misuse the reputation of a single man in order 
toenhance that of Helen, I wish to speak of what remains. 
' 89. After the descent of Theseus to Hades, when she 
returned again to Lacedaemon and was of age tomarry,all 
the princes and rulers of the time held the same opinion 
conceming her as Theseus; for, although it was in their 
power to choose out of their own cities the most dis- 
tinguished women as their wives, they despised an alliance 
at home, and went to Sparta as suitors of Helen. 40. 
And, when her future husband was as yet undecided, and 
an had an equal chance, it was so evident that she would 
become the cause of general strife, that they assembled 
together and pledged themselves to assist one another, in . 
case anyone should attempt to take her from him who 
might be thought worthy of her hand in marriage, each 
one imagining that he was thereby ensuring support for 
hinisdtintbefatQie. 41. While, however, they were all de- 
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ceiyed in their particular hope except one man, none of them 
ims wrong in the general opinion entertunedconceming her. 
For, shortlj afterwards, a dispute arose amongst the gods 
about beauty, in which Alezanderi son of Priam, was 
appointed umpire, and, when Hera offered him the long- 
dom of all Asia, Athena rictory in war, 42. and Aphrodite 
the hand of Helen, being uniGLble to decide between their 
personal charms, but diazzled b j the sight of the goddesses, 
and compelled to make his choice of the gifts they offered* 
he chose the possession of Helen as preferable to CTerything 
else, not with an eye to mere pleasure — although this is 
more to be desired by men of sense than many other 
things ; 43. such, however, wan not his object, but he was 
eager to become the son-in-law of Zeus, thinking this a far 
greater and more honourable distinction than the empire 
of Asia, and reflecting that, while great authority and 
power is at times bestowed even upon contemptible indi- 
viduals, none among posterity would ever be considered 
worthy of the hand of such a woman, and that further he 
could bequeath no more splendid legacy to his children 
than by securing to them the honour of being descended 
from Zeus on the mother's as weU as on the father's side. 
44. For he knew that, while other fiikvours of f ortime 
quickly change hands, nobilify of birth is an eternal 
patrimony, so that this choice of his would be to the 
advantage of his whole family, while all the other gifts 
wotild not endure beyond the term of his own life. 45. 
No sensible man could find anything to say against these 
considerations ; some of those, however, who pay no heed 
to previous circumstances, but only look at the events of 
the moment, have before now reviled him, whose folly may 
easily be understood from the reproaches they have uttered 
against him. 46. For how can they avoid incurring 
ridicule, if they consider their own intellect more capable 
than that which was honoured by the preference of the 
gods, who certainly did not intrust the decision of a matter 
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irhieh stimd up luch strife amongst them to an oi 
4 indiTidual, but were clearly as anxious to select the best 

judge as they were caiefol about the subject of the dispute 
itself. 47. And we ought to consider what manner of man 
he was, and to estimate him, not by the wrath of those who 
failed to obtain the prize, but by the &ct that all, after 
deliberation, had chosen his judgment in preference to that 
of anyone else. For there is nothing to preTcnt eyen those 
who have done no wrong being maltreated by those who 
are stronger, but it is impossible for a man, except he be 
far superior in intelligence, to be so hopoured as to be 
appointed judge of immortals, although only a mortal 
himself. 48. I am surprised that anyone should think 
that he decided wrongly in preferring to live with her, for 
whose sake many of the demigods were ready to die; would 
he not hare shown himself utterly senseless if, knowing 
that the goddesses were riyals for the palm of beauty, 
he had himself despised it, and had not considered this 
the most precious g^ to which he saw that the goddesses 
themselyes attached the greatest value? 49. Who would 
hare despised the hand of Helen, at whose abduction the 
Hellenes were as indignant as if the whole of their country 
had been plundered, while the barbarians were as proud 
as if they had conquered us all P The feelings with which 
they both regarded it is dear; for, though they formerly had 

I many causes of complaint against one another, they sunk 

I their difEerences, and, for her sake, stirred up a war 

of such magnitude, not only in the furious passions it 
aroused, but also in its duration and extensiTc prepara- 
tions, as had nerer taken place before that time. 60. And 
when it was in the power of the one party, if they re- 

1 stored Hden, to be rid of their present misfortunes, and 

of the other, if they took no thought for her, to live in 

j security for the future, neither of them were willing to act 

in this manner; but the barbarians were content to see 

j that dti«. i.d»d Mid tbdr oouBtay »«g^ if o^ 

I 

\ 
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thej need not surrender her to the Hellenes, while the 
latter preferred to remain and grow old in a f oreigxi 
land without ever looking upon their friends again rather 
than to abandon her and to withdraw to their own homes. 
51. And they acted in this manner, not eager for the 
▼ictoiy of Alexander or Menelaus, but the one on behalf 
of Ada, the others in the cause of Europe, thinking that 
whichever of the two ooimtries should be her home would 
be the happier. 

52. Such a love of the hardships of that expedition 
came upon all, not onlj Hellenes and barbarians, but also 
upon the gods, that they did not even dissuade their own 
children from taking piurt in the straggles around Troy : 
but Zeus, Eos, Poseidon, and Thetis, although they knew 
beforehand the fate of Sarpedon, of Memnon, of Cycnus, 
and of Achilles, joined in encouraging and sending them 
forth to the war, 53. feeling that it was more honourable 
for them to die fighting for the daughter of Zeus than to lire 
without taking part in the dangers to be undergone on her 
behalf. And we ought not to be surprised at their feelings 
in regard to their children, since the war they waged was &r 
greater and more terrible than that which they had for- 
merly carried on against the Qiants; against the latter 
they carried on the conflict united, but for Helon they 
fought against one another. 

54. With good reason they came to this resolution, and 
I also have a right to use exaggerated language about her ; 
for she ha^ the greatest share of beauty, which is the most 
august, most precious, and most divine of all rtfaings. And 
it is eaqr to estimate its influence ; for, while many of the 
things which have no part or lot in courage, wisdom, or 
justice, will be seen to be valued more highly than each of 
these, we shall find that none of those things which have 
no share of beauty are objects of admiration, but are univer- 
sally despised, except in so far as they share this attribute, 
and that virtue owes its reputation chiefly to this, that it ia 
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tlie moft beftutiful of the aspects of life. 55. And we may 
leun the superiority of beauty oyer all other things from 
- the feelings with which we ourselyes regard each of them. 
For» in regard to other things, we merely desire to obtain 
what we stand in need of, but our minds are affected no 
further by them ; but alore of beautiful things is implanted 
in us, as much more powerful than our will, as the object 
of it is better. 56. And, while we are jealous of those 
who surpass us in intelligence or anything else, if they do 
not win us over by daily benefits and force us to love them, 
we are inspired with goodwill towards the beautiful at first 
sight, and they are the only persons to whom we are never 
weaiyof paying homage as to the gods, 57. but we are more 
willing to senre such than to rule others, being more 
grateful to those who impose many tasks upon us than to 
those who set us nothing to do. And, while we reproach 
those who are subject to any other power, and contemp- 
tuously call them flatterers, we regard those who are the 
slaTes of beauty as lovers of the beautiful and of honourable 
labour. 5& Further, we show such pious respect and con- 
sideration for this gift of nature, that we hold those of its 
possessors who make a profit of it and counsel ill in regard 
to their youth in greater dishonour than those who violate 
the persons of others; while we honour in the future 
those who keep the flower of their own youth inaccessible ' 
to the vicious like a sacred shrine equally with those who 
have conferred some benefit on the city at largcf. 

59. But why need I waste time in recording the opinions of 
menP Zeus, the lord of all, who displays his might in eveiy- 
thing else, considers it right to approach beauty in a spirit 
of humility. For in the likeness of Amphitryon he visited 

i Alcmene, and as a golden stream was intimate with Danae, 

and, in the form of a swan, took refuge in the bosom of 
Nemesis, and, in the same shape, won Leda for his bride, 
ever pursuing his quest of this gift of nature by stratagem 

j and not bj force. • 
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60. And beauty is held in bo mnoh greater honour 
amongst them than amongst us, that thej readily make 
excuses for their wiyes when oTeroome by its influence, and 
one could point to many of the goddesses, who hare 
fallen victims to mortal beauty, none of whom sought to 
conceal what had happened as if it inToWed any disgrace, 
but, as if such acts were honourable, they preferred that they 
should be celebrated rather than remain untold. The 
strongest proof of what I have stated is that we shall find 
that more mortals have owed their immortality to their 
beauty than to any other excellences. 

61. To all these Helen was superior in proportion as she 
surpassed them in personal charm. For she not only won 
immortality herself, but, haying obtained power equal to 
that of the gods, she first translated her brothers to the 
gods, when they were already in the grasp of destiny, and, 
desiring to maJce the change assured, she bestowed upon 
them honours so conspicuous that the sight of them is able 
to saTe the Utcs of those in peril on the sea, if they inroke 
their aid with pious respect. 62. After this she so amply 
rewarded Menelaus for the toils and dangers which he 
underwent on her behalf, that, when the whole race of the 
Pelopidae became extinct, and was involyed in irremediable 
woes, she not only deliTered him from these calamities, 
but, having bestowed immortality upon him, she took him 
for her spouse and companion for all time. 68. And as 
an actual witness to this I can bring forward the city of 
the Spartans, which preserves ancient traditions with the 
greatest fidelity ; for even at the present day, at Therapnae 
in Laconia, they otter up holy sacrifices according to the 
custom of their ancestors in honour of both of them, as 
unto gods, and not as unto heroes. 

64. She further displayed her power to Stesichorus the 
poet; for, having used insulting language concerning her at 
the commencement of an ode, he rose up bereft of eyesight; 
but when, recognising the cause of his affliction, he com- 

X 
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posed hifl recantation, as it is called, she restored to him 
the faooltj of sight. Some of the Homeridae also 
recount that, coming to Homer bj night, she ordered 
him to compose an epic on those who took the field at 
Trojp wishing to render their death an object of greater 
enTj than the life of the rest of mankind ; and that thns, 
partly owing to the genius of Homer, but chiefly through 
her, his charming poem, of uniyersal renown, was composed. 

66. Since then she has power both to punish and reward, 
it is the duty of the wealthy to propitiate and honour her 
with offerings, sacrifices, and processions, and of philoso- 
phers to endeavour to speak of her in terms worthy of the 
material at hand ; for such is the tribute that it befits the 
educated to pay. 

67. What I have omitted far exceeds what I hare said. 
For, not to mention arts, philosophy, and all the other bless- 
ings which one might refer to her and to the Trojan war, 
we should rightly consider that it is owing to her that we 
are not the slayes of the barbarians. For we shall find 
that the Hellenes became of one mind for the sake of 
Helen, and united in an expedition against them, and that 
on that occasion for the first time Europe erected a trophy 
in honour of a rictoxy OTer Asia ; 68. in consequence of 
which our fortunes experienced such a change, that from 
that time forth those of the barbarians who were unf ortu-' 
nate begged that they might goTem Hellenic cities. Danaus, 
having fled from Egypt, occupied Argos, Cadmus of Sidon 
became ruler of Thebes, the Carians ];>eopled the islands, 
and Pelops, the son of Tantalus, became master of the 
whole of Peloponnesus; and, after that war, our race 
made such strides that it took from the barbarians impor- 
tant cities and a large extent of territory. 69. If, there- 
fore, anyone is desirous of developing and enlarging upon 
this subject^ he wiU have an ample opportunity of praising 
Helen mors than I hare done in this discourse, and at 
finding much to say concerning her that is as yet unsaid. 
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Con^yon, x., 99l 
GenoUoptet, viU., 8^ 
Ceryoen, !▼., 167. 
Cbononeraa, ▼., 6 1 vilL, 98. 
Ghians, !▼., 139 1 tUL, 16^ 97, 08, 

106. 
Chios, iv., 163 ; tL, 681 
COida, ir., 161 1 t., 108; 120; 

ix.,87, 69L 
CiallMiie, !▼., 163. 
Cleaichiis, ▼., 90, 91, 96» 97, 99| 

YiiL,9a 
Oeisthenot, tIL, 16. 
doophon, TiiL, 76. 
Ckriiehies, It., 107* 
dddiia, ir., 168 s ix., 68L 
Cooon, iT.i 148, 164 1 t., 61-64» 

67 1 viL, 18; 66 1 ix., 68^. 
Con (PkOMipiiio), It., 88 i ix., 

16'; X., 90. 
Coiiath, It., 14SL 
Ooriatbiaaa, vL, 91 1 TiiL, lOa 



Creaphontes, vL, 88; 31. 

Creto, X., 87. 

Cyeladea, ir., 186. 

Cyenns, x., 52, 

Cypiiansy iU., 88. 

Cyprus, iv., 184, 168, 161 1 t., 62, 

108 ; Tiii., 86 1 ix., 18» 80, 61, 

68, 68, 68, 60, 63, 67. 
Cyrano, vL, 78. 
C^renoans, ▼., 6. 
CynB (tho oldor), r., 66, 67, 138 ; 

ix., 37, 38. 
Qyms (tho yonngor), ir., 144* 

146} T.,90, 98,96|ix.,68. 
Pythora, It., 119. 

Danae, x., 69. 

Danans, x., 68. 

Darins (son of Hystaspos), It.i 

71,86. 
Datos, viiL, 86. 
Deearchies, iv., 110 1 v., 96b 
Docelea, viiL, 84. 
Deeoloan War., viiL, 37. 
Delphi, v., 64 ; vL, 17, 83, 31. 
Demoter (Ceres), iv., 88. 
Demonicns (son of Hippooieos), 

L.1,2. 
Deroylidas, iv., 144. 
Dionysia, an Athenian festival,* 

ViiL, 88. 
I>ionyBins(ihe elder), !iL, 83; iv., 

126; v., 66, 67, 81; vL, 44, 46. 
Dionysios (the yoonger), vL, 63. 
Dipaea, vL, 99. 
Dorians, vL, 1% 17. 
DraoOk iv., 144. 

Egypt, iv.i 140, 161; T., 101; 

viiL, 86; x.,68. 
Egyptians, vL, 63. 
Eleans, viiL, 100. 
Bos (Anrora), x., 68. 
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EpidMiriAnsi vL» 01. 

Epinu (denoting the oonntiy sub* 

ject to the Peniui king)» r., 

97 ; vL, 73. 
Epistathmi, iv.. 120 (see note), 
l^ythea, vL, 10 ; z.» 24. 
Euboea, W., 108 ; ▼., 08. 
Enmolpidae, iv., 157. 
EumolpiUy iv., 68. 
Eorope, iy.» 68, 117, 140, 176, 170, 

187 ; v., 132, 137, 152) tL, 64; 

X., 51, 67. 
EoryatheoB, W., 56, 5a4K>, 65; 

v., 34, 144 1 vi, 17» 18, 42 ; z., 

24. 
EvagoTM, iiL, 28, 42; It., 141 ; 

iz.,JMMitlfl. 

Four hnndred, the, yilL, 108. 

Giants, x., 53. 
Gorgias, x., 3. 
Gylippns, vi, 53. 

Hades, x., 20, 80. 

Haly8,iv., 144; viL,8a 

Haraiosts, iv., 117* 

Hecatomnus, iv., 102. 

Helen, x.,/MM»m. 

Helios (Sol), X., 27. 

Hellas (Greece), iv., 68, 131, 134, 
175, 180, 182, 185 ; v., 70 ; ix., 
65 ; X., 40. 

Hellfines (Greeks), iiL, 5, 50 ; iv., 
17, 22, 34, 37, 50, 57, 63*65, 67, 
68, 85, 00, 155, 158; v., 0, 80, 
107, 108, 115, 121, 124, 125, 
130, 132, 130, 140, 141 ; viL, 
66, 70; viiL, 24; ix., 11, 14, 
15,37.50,66; x., 40, 50, 52. 

Hellas (cities of), iii. 23 ; iv., 37, 
64, 137 ; v., 64, 65, 68 ; vL, 26 ; 
ViiL, 42; ix., 47; x., 85» 



(conntfy of), v., 107, 154 ; viL, 

80. 
Hellespont, iv., 80, 110 ; v., 62 ; 

viL, 64 ; viiL, 86. 
Helots, iv.. Ill, 131 ; vL, 28, 87. 
Hera (Jnno), x., 41. 
Heracles (Hercnles), L, 8, 50; 

iv., 54, 56, 58, 60412, 65 ; v., 

33, 34, 76, 100-112, 114, 115^ 

132, 144 ; vL, 8, 17-10, 21, 32 ; 

ix., 16 ; X., 16, 23, 24, 31. 
Heraelidae, vL, 24. 
Hesiod, iL, 43. 
Hesperides, x., 24. 
Hipponicns, L, 2, 0-11. 
Homer, iL, 48; iv., 150 ; x., 65. 
Homeridae, x., 65. 
Hyperbolas, viiL» 75. 

lason (tyrant of Pheraa), v.,410, 

12a 
Idriens, v., 103. 
lUyria, v., 21. 
Ionia, iv., 135, 165. 
lonians, iv., 122, 156. 
Istlimns of Corinth, iv., 03. 
Italy, iv., 160; viiL, 85, 00. 

Lacedaemon, iv., 61, 64 ; vL, 12, 
16, 18, 10, 00, 108 ; viiL, 142 ; 
X., 10, 30. 

Lacedaemonians, iiL, 24 ; iv., 16, 
18, 61, 65, 73, 85, 00, 01, 122, 
126, 126, 128, 120, 135, 137, 142, 
154, 188 ; v., 5, 30, 33, 30, 40, 
42, 43, 47, 48, 50, 51, 50, 60, 63, 
64, 74, 80, 86, 05, 00, 104, 120, 
147, 148 ; vL, 12, 16, 23, 24, 28, 
31, 52, 54, 55, 81, 82, 01, 05, 00^ 
110, 111 ; ViL, 6, 7, 61, 65, 68, 
60 ; ViiL, 16, 58, 68, 84, 05-107, 
116 ; ix., 54, 56, 64, 68, 68. 

Laeonia, iv., 110 ; x., 63. 
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Laomedon, is., 16L 

Lad*, Z.9 16^ M. 

]>iietim» y.» 47| vL^ 10| TiiL^ 

100. 
Lacaniansy TilLy 00, 
LjeU» iy., 161. 
I^-dia. iy.. 144, ies» lOS. 

MaoedonU, y. » 20^ 07» 107 1 vL , 46. 
MacadoniJiiifl. iy., 1526 1 y., 10, 

154; n.,46. 
Magnenans, y., SI. 
Maotineaas, iy.* 126 1 yiiL, 100. 
Marathon, iy., 01 1 y., 147| yilL» 

38. 
Maadlia, W., 84. 
Medes, ix., 37. 
Megalopolitana, y., 74. 
Megariana, y., 5S ; yiiL, 117* 
Melians, iy., lOQ, lia 
Meliaras, z., 3. 
Menmon, z., 62L 
Mendans, z.» 61» 68L 
Menene, yL, 11, 13, 16, 10, S6-37, 

dQi 31, 38, 68, 61, 86b 
Mfwcinlani, y., 74| yL, SS; 83, 

28, 33, 67, 70. 
Miltiadca, yiiL, 7& 
Myria, iy., 144. 

Neleoa, yL, 10. 
NeiiMais, z., 68. 
Nerona, iz., 16. 
Nestor, yi, 18. 

Kieodea, iL, 1 ; UL, 31, 38; 36^ 
36»4S,46|iz.,l,73,78. 

Olympia, yi, 80. 
Olympian goda, y., 117* 
Otyatliians, iy., 12a 

Pfcawiiana, y., 81. 



Padphae, z., 27. 
Pedaritua, yL, 63. 
Pelena, iz., 16, 17. 
Pelopidae, z., 62. 
Peloponnesiaiu, iy., 68, 66, 03, 
07; y., 47-40 ;yL, 42; yiL,76; 
viiL, 118; z., 31. 
Peloponneana, iy., 61, 04, 110; 
y., 63, 74 ; yL, 16, 43, 64-68, 76, 
82; yiL,7;yiiL,68,00;z.,68. 
Pelopa,y., 144; z., 68. 
Peltasta, iy., 116, 141, 144 ; yiiL,* 

118. 
Peridea, yiiL, 126. 
Parrhaebans, y., 21. 
Pendana, iiL, 23 ; iy., 67, 118, 110, 
120, 127, 134, 186, 137, 130, 140, 
141, 145, 150 «99., 155.157, 161, 
178, 183; y., 00, 100, 101, 124, 
125 ; yi., 26, 100 ; yiL,80 ; iz., 
37, 60, 61, 64. 
Penian War, iy., 68; yL, 42; 

yiL,75;yiiL,37,88,0a 
Panidae (daaoendanta of Perwna), 

yL, 1& 
Pharnabanu, iy., 140. 
Phaaelis, iy., 118 ; viL, 80. 
Philip of Maeedoni y., 7, 15, 10, 
20, 21, 20, 32, 73, 74, 76, 106, 
137, 130 ; yiiL, 22. 
Phliasiana, iy., 126; yL, 01; 

yiiL, lOa 
Phoeaaana, yL, 84. ' 
Phodana, y., 50, 54, 74. 
Phoda, y., 56. 
Phoeylidaa, iL, 43. 
Phoanida, iy., 161; y., 102; iz., 

10,62. 
Phoanidana, iiL, 28; iz., 47. 
Phratria(diyiMlon of a triba), yiiL , 

88. 
Phxygia, iy., 163. 
Phyla, yiiL, 108. 
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PiraeuB, iv., 42; TiL» 07, 68. 
Piritlious, X., Sa 
PIatftea,vL,27; viiL, 17. 
Plataeans, iv., 109. 
Pluto, ix., IS. 
Pnytagoras, ix., 62. 
Polydeaoe8(Pollux),vL,18;z.»10. 
Poseidon (Neptune), iv., 68; x.» 

18, 28, 25, 62. 
Priam, x., 41. 
Prota^rae, x., 2. 
Prytaneis, viii., 16. 
Pythia, iv., 81 ; x., 19. 

lihodes, iv., 142, 168; v., 68. 
Khodians, riii, 16. 

Salaminians (in Cypnw), iiL, 28. 
SalamiB (island of), v., 147. 
Salamis (in Cyprus), ix., 18, 20, 

47, 71. 
Samos, iv., 163. 
Sarpedon, x., 62. 
Sdonaeans, iv., 1(X), 109. 
Sciron, x., 29. 
Scythians, iv., 67, 68. 
SicUy, iii., 23 ; iv., 126, 169 ; v., 

65 ; vL, 73 ; viiL, 84-86, 99. 
Sidonius (Cadmus), x., 68. 
Sinope, iv., 162; v., 120. 
Soli, ix., 27. 
Solon, vii., 16. 
Sparta, iv., 61 ; v., 44 ; vL, 25, 

110; viiL, loa 
Spartiatae, x., 63. 
Stesichorus, x., 64. 
Syraousans, v., 65; vL, 53. 
Syracuse, iiL, 23; v., 65. 
Syria, iv., 161. 

Talaus, iv., 54. 

Tantalus, L, 50; v., 144; z., 68. 

Telamon, iz.« 16, 17. 



Teucer, iiL, 28 ; ix., 17-19. 

Teucridae, ix., 14. 

Thebans, iv., 58, 64, 126 ; v., 30, 

32, 39, 43, 44, 48, 50, 53-55, 74; 

vL, 8-10, 27, 104 ; vii., 10 ; viiL, 

17, 58, 59, 98, 115^ 118; x., 31. 
Thebes, iv., 55, 64; vL, 47; x.,68. 
Tliemistodes, iv., 154; vilL, 75. 
Theognis, iL, 43. 
Therapnae, x., 63. 
Thermopylae, iv., 90; v.. 148; 

vL, 99. 
Theseus, L, 8 ; v. , 144 ; x. ,|Niitfi«i. 
Tiiespiae, vL, 27 ; viiL, 17. 
Thessalians, v., 20, 74 ; viiL, 117. 
Thessaly, v., 53. 
Thetis, X., 16, 62. 
Thibron, iv., 144.. 
Thirty tymnts, viL, 65417 ; viiL, 

108. 
Thrace, v., 21 ; viL, 9 ; viiL, 24. 
Thracians, iv., 67, 68, 70; vL,. 

42; viL, 75. 
Thyrea, vL, 99. 
Timotheus, viL, 12. 
Tiribazus, iv., 135. 
Tissaphemes, iv., 148. 
Tithraustes, iv., 140. 
Triballians, viiL, 50. 
Trojan War, iv., 54, 158, 181 ; 

ix., 6; X., 67. 
Troy, iv., 83, 181 ; v.. Ill, 112, 

144; ix., 18, 65; x., 52, 65. 
Tyndareus, vL, 18; x., 19. 
Tyre, iv., 161 ; ix., 62. 

Xerxes, iv., 71, 88, 89 ; v., 42. 

Zeno (of Elea), x., 3. 

Zeus (Jupiter), L, 50 ; iiL, 26, 42 ; 
iv., 60, 179; v., 132; ix., 13, 
14, 57, 81 ; X., 16, 20, 23, 38, 
42, 43, 52, 53, 59. 
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Detailed Catalogue^ arranged a£€ording to tht varimts 
Libraries^ will be semi an afplication. 



ADDI80HS Work!. With the 
Notes of Bishop Ilurd, Portrait, 
and 8 Plates of Medals and Coins. 
Edited hf H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. 
3x. 6dl each. 

A80HYLXJS, The Dxamas ot 
Translated into English Verse by 
Anna Swan¥rick« 4th Edition, 
revised. 51. 

— - The Tragedies oil Trans- 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley » 
B.A. y. 6d. 

▲aASSLS and GK>X7IJ>'8 Out- 
line of OompazatiYe Physi- 
ology. Enlarged by Dr. Wright 

With 390 Woodcuts. 51. 

• 

ALFXHSBTB Tragedies. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Edgar 
A. Bowring, C.B. a vols. 31. M 



ALLXITS (Joseph, B. N.) BatUee 
of the British Navy. Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel EngravingSi 
s vols, it, each. 

▲MMXAKX78 MAB0BLLZNXJ8. 
Blstory of Borne during the 
Re^ns of Constantins, fuliaat 
Jovianns. Valcntiniaii« and Valens. 



Translated by Proil C D. Yonge, 
M.A. jt. 6a, 

ANDBB8BN*8 Danish Legenda 
and Fairy Tales. Translated 
bv Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engnvingi. 5/. 

ANTONINUS (2C AoreUns), Thie 
Thoughts of: Trans, literally, 
with Notes and IntroductioQ by 
George Long, M.A. 3r. 6d, 

APOLLONXU8 BHODItlB. 
*The Argooautloa.' TkansUted 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 5/. 

APPIAN'8 Boman History. 
Translated by Horace White, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Illustrations, a vols. 6s, each. 

APULBIU8, The Works oC 
Comprising the Golden Asi, God 
of Socrates, Florida, and Dis> 
course of Magic 5/. 

ABI08T0'8 Orlando rnrloeo. 
Translated into English VerM by 
W.S.Rose. With Portrait, and 24 
Steel Engravings, a vols. p. each. 

ABI8TOPBANX8' Oomediee. 
Translated fay W. J. Hidde. a 
vols. Sf. eaui. 



An AlphabiHcal List of Books 



AKISTOTLX'S NloomMbMa 
Xtblci. Tranilated, with Intio- 
daction and Notes, \p§ the Vener^ 
able Aichdeaoon Browne S'. 

*^-^ Polltlos and KoooomlM. 
Translated by E. Walford, M.A.» 
with Introduction by Dr. Gilliei. 

»^ Metaphjiioti Translated by 
the RcT. John H. M*Mahon, 
ICA. $1. 

— Histovy of Aslmnla. Trans, 
by Richard Cresswell, M.A. p. 

— '- Oismiion; or, Loncal Tiea- 
tisei, and the Introduction of 
Poq>hyry. Transhued by the 
Rer. 6. F. Owen, M.A. a vols. 
3/. hd. each. 

«— Rhetoric and Poatloi. 
Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. ^, 

AXtBIAK'B Anabaiia of Alax- 
ander, together with the Indloa. 
Translated by £. J. Chinnock. 
M.A., LUD. With Maps and 
Plans. 5f. 

ATHXNJBUB. Tha Deipnoao- 
lAdata; or, the Banonet of the 
Learned. Trans, bv Prof. C D. 
Yonge, M.A. $ ¥ob. 5/. each. 

BAOON'B Moial and Hlstoiloal 
Worka, indudinc the Essays, 
Apopbthegms, Wisdom of the 
Anaents, New Athintis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., Elisabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius GBsar, 
«^Dd Augustus Csnar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 3/. M 

I If onm Ovgunm and Ad- 
vanoamant of Tinamlng Edited 
Xfl J. I>evey» M.A. p. 

BALLADS hJSO SONQB of tha 
' Paaaantiy of Bngland. Edited 
by Robert BelL ^r.M 

BABS*8 Laiioon to tha Ortek 



BAZ'S SCannal of tba Hlatoiy 
of Phlloaophy, for the use or 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 5/. 

BXAUMONT and FLSTOEBB, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. sr. 6(/. 

BZOHSTBIN'B Oaga and 
Ghambar Blrda, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eoo* 

^ nomy, by H.G. Adams. Together 
with SwBKT British Warblbks. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5r. 

BXOKMANB (J.) Hlitory of 
InTontlona, Diaoorailaa, and 
Orlglna. 4th editkm, revised by 
W. Frands and J. W. Griffith. 
9 vols. 3/ . 6dl each. 

BXDE*8 (Yanarabla) Bodlaaiat- 
tloal History of England. To- 
gether with the Anglo>Saxom 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.CL. With Map. 5/. 

BELL (Sir Oharlea). Tha Ana- 
tomy and Phlloaopbj of Ex- 
prenion, as oonnaotad with 
tha Flna Arti. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. yth edidoo, revised. 

BERKELEY (Oaorfla), Bldkop 
of Oloyna, Tha Worka ot 
Edited!^ George Sampson. With 
Bioeraphical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
3 vols. 5r. each. 

BIOK. Su Thbocritus. 

BJfiBNSOirs Ana and tha 
nihar Lanla. TraniUted by 
W. ILLow.MJL y.^d. 

BLAIR'S Ohrondloaioal Tablea 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chraoology and His- 



Contained in BoMs Libraries. 
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tofyof the World,from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856. By J. WU- 
loughby Kosse. Double voL lor. 

BLAIR'S Indttz of Datei. Com- 
prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
ranged ; being a complete Index 
to Blair's Qm>nological Tables. 
By J. W* Rosse. a vols. .51. each. 

BLBBS, Xntfodootion to the 
Old TaataiiMttt By Friedrich 
Bleek. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canoo 
Venables. a vols. p. each. 

B0BTHZU8*8 GkuMOlatton of 
PhlloMphy. KingAlfired'sAnglo- 
Sason Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 

Si. 
BOHN'S IMottonary of Pootloal 
Qnotatianf . 4th edition. 6r. 

Hftndbooki of Athlotlo 

Sports. In 8 vols., each con- 
taining numerous Illustrations. 
31. 6^ each. 

L—Cricket, Lawn Tennis, 
Tennis, Rackets, Fives, 
Golf. 
IL— Rowing and Sculling, 

Sailing, Swimming. 
IIL— Boxing, Broadsword, 
SingleStick,&&,Wrest* 
ling. Fencing. 
IV.«-Rugl^ Football, AsMsda- 
tu>n Football, Baseball, 
Rounders, Fieldball, 

8uoita, Skittles, Bowls, 
arling. 
v.— Circling, Athletics, Skat- 
ing. 
VI«— Pmctical Horsemanship, 
including Riding ior 
Ladies. 
Vll^^lamplng Out, Canoeing. 
VIIL— Gymnasrifs, Indian daps. 



BOHN'S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In a vols., with 
numerous Illustrations y. 6d. 
each. 

Vol. I.— Tabu Gambs :~BU- 
liards. Chess, Draughts, Back- 
nmmon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reverri, Go-Bang, Rouge etNoir, 
Roulette, E.O., Haiaid, Faro. 

Vol. II. — Card Gamrs : — 
Whist. Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecarte, Euchre, B^xioue, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, *Specubi* 
tion, &C., &C. 

BOKD*S A Handy Book of Bules 
and TablM for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
S^ems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. 7* Bond. $/. 

BONOMI'S MlsiBvah and its 
Falaoas. 7 Plates and a94 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5/. 

BOSWELL*B Lite of Johnson, 
with the Tour in thb Hrbridbs 
and JOHNSONIANA. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. ^ith 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
5/. 6d. each. 

BRAND'S Popular AntiqoltlM 
of Wngland, Sootland, and Tw- 
land. Arranged, revised, and 



greatly enlarged, by Sir Henry 
Ellis, K.H., F.R.S., fte., &e. 3 
vols. $/. each. 

BBXMXB'S (Fx«d0ilka) Works. 
Translated by Mary HowiU. 4 
vols. 3/. &f . each. 

BBmOWATEB TRCATI8X8. 

Bell (Sir Oharlas) on tho Band. 

With numerous Woodcuts. $r. 

Xlrby on tlie Blstovy, Habits, 
and Instinots of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts, 
a vols. 5/. each. 



An 



isi of Books 



Bkidowatbr TiiBATUBS €$niinmid* 

Bdd on tlM Adftptatton of Xz- 
tonal Nature to tlM Pbjiloal 
Oonditloii of MuL 3f • 6dl 

OhalnMn oa tbo Ad«]^tetloii 
of Sztflrnal Natovt to ttao 
Moral ^*^ ZtatftUootuil Oon- 
■ttuitlonofaCftn. 5/. 

BBINK(B.tn). ZwlySogllah 
Litsratora. Bj Berahud ten 
Blink. Vol L ToWydif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy. 

Vol. II. Wydif, Cbanoer, Ear- 
liest Dfama, Renaiiaanee. Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson. 
Ph.D. 31. M 

Vol.111. From the Foarteenth 

Century to the Death of Sanqr* 
Edited hf Dr. SMm BrandL 
Tians. by L. Don Schmits. 
3r.M 

Vtfo Lootnnt on Sbako- 

qpearo. Trans, by Jidia Franklin. 
3r.M 

BBOWMX*8 (Star TJMittM) Worloi 
Edited by SiBBon Wilkin. 3 vols. 
3f.6dlciMch. 

BUOAAMAN*ft Diotlonniy of 
Bfliirivft and Technical Terms 
nsed in Pliiloeophy» Literature, 
Frofeaskms, Coomerce, Arts, and 
61. 



BUBSBI WoilB. 6to1s. p.td. 



L -Vindication of Nataial So- 
ciety^Esiay on the Sub- 
lime and BeantifuU and 
various FOlitieal Misoel* 
laniei. 

IL^Reflections 00 the French 
Revolutkm — Letters le- 
lating to the Bristol Eleo- 
tion— Spee^ on Fo^ 
Bast Indk Bill»*fl. 



BcmKt's Works i^miimtitL 

IIL^Appeal from the New to the 
Okl Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Aroot's DebU— 
The Catholic Claims, dec 

IV.— Report 00 the Affidis of 
India, and Articles of 
Charpe against Warren 
Hastugs. 

v.— Conclusion of the Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastmgs— Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Rusiia. 

VL — Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments— 
Abridgments of English 
History, Ac 'WOk a 
General Index. 

— SpeaobM on the Zmpenolu 
inent of Warven HnetlngB ; and 
Letters. With Index, s vols. 
3r. 6d, each. 

Lite. By Sir T. Prior. y.6d. 



BX7BNBY*8 Xv^Una. By Fiances 
Bumey (MsAe. D'Arblay). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A. R. Ellis. 3r. M 

OocUla. With an-CIntioduo- 

tion and Notes by A R. .EUis. 
a vols. 3r. 6if. each. 

BTTBN (B.) Andent Bomo and 
its NolgHbonrbood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
theuseofTkuvellen. By Robert 
Bum, li.A. With nunaerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7r.6d: 

BUBNft (Bobert), LtH ot By 
J. G. Loddutft, D.CL. A 
new and enlarged Bditkn. Re 
vised by William Soott Dopglai- 
ti.6A 



C&ntainid in Boktis LibrarUs. 



BURTOirS (Boberi) Anatomy of 
Malanoholy. Edited by the Kev. 
A. R. ShUleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. Bnllen, and 
fiill Indei. 3 volt. 3/. 6dl each. 

BUBTOK (Sir B. 7.) PWMnnl 
Kurattva of a FUgrlmaga to 

Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 
K.C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Staalejr Lane*Poole» and all 
the original Illustrations, a toIb. 
31. 6dl each* 

*,* This is the oopgrright edi- 
tion« containing the authors latest 
notes. 

BUTLBB'S (Biahop) Analogy of 
Ballgion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course M 
Nature I together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 3f . M 

BUTLBB'8 (Bamnal) HndXbna 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and a8 Illus- 
trations. 51. 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits. 2 vols. 5/. 
each. 

OA8AB. Ooxnxnantarlaa on tha 
Qallio and OlvU Wan. Trans- 
lated by W. A. McDevitte, B.A. 



OAli 



.MOBNS' Lnalad ; or, the Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. 
TraasUted by W. J. Mickle. $th 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 3x. 6d. 

OABAFAS (Tha) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfired de Reumont. 3^. 6tL 

OaBLYLB'S Sartor Beaartoa. 
With 75 Illustrations by Edmund 
J. Sullivan. 5/. 

OABPBNTBB*a (Dr. W. B.) 
Eoology. Revised Edition, hv 
W. S. DaUas, F.L.S. ^Tithvery 
Woodcuts. Vol.1. 6r. 
iV^LILmtitftrimi. 



0ABPBNTBB*8 ^^^>*>t^i 
Philoeophy, Aatrooomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 5s; 

— ^ YegotaUa Pliyitology and 
8yatamatlo Botany. Revised 
Editkm, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&C. With very numeroua Wood- 
cuts. 61; 

— — Animal Phyiiology. Revised 
Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6f. 

OABBBZi. HlstOKy of tha 
Oountar-Bavolatlon tn Bng* 
land ibr the Re-establishment of 
Popeiy under Charles II. and 
James II., by Aimand Carrd; 
together with Fox's Historv of 
the Reign of James IL and Lord 
Lonsdale's Memoir of the Reign 
of James II. p.6tL 

0A8TLB (BJ CWhoola and 
Maatera of Fanoa, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliogimphjf.IUustrated 
with 140 Repffoductioos of Old 
Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swoids, showing 114 Kvamplct. 
6x. 

OATTBBMOLB'8 Bvamngi at 
Haddon HaU. With 24 En- 

Svings on Steel from desicns by 
termole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carahella. 51; 

OATULLT78, TllniUaa, and tha 
YlgU of Venus. AUteralPMee 
Translation. 5r. 

OBLLZNI (BanTwrato). lie. 

moln of, written by Himself 

Tianskted by Thomas Rosooa. 
3r. 6dl 

OBBVANTBS' Don Qnlzoti da 
la lyrannha Motteux's Trans 
lation revised, a vols, y* M 

— — Oalataa. A Piutocal Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W. J. 
GylL y.U. 
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OXBVANTXS' Xx^mpUrj 
Mof«li. TnimlalMl by Walter 
X. XcUy. y. 6d. 

OBAUOXB'S Po«ttotl Wocka. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Keviiied 
Edition, with a PrcUmiiMry Eaey 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4 

0BSS8 OOHOBSSS of 1862. 
A Collection of the Garnet played. 
Edited by J. Lttwenthal 5/. 

CUUBVKXUL on Ooloiir. Trans- 
lated from the French by Qiarlcs 
Karta Third Edition, with 
Platea, $t» i or with an additional 
•eriei ol 16 Platci in Colour^ 

OHTTJiTNQWOETgS Religion 
of Piotentantfi. A Safe Way to 
Salvation, jr • M 

OHXNA, Plotorfnl, Deaoriptltn, 
nnd HUtoriiml. With Map and 
nearly 100 lUvstrationi. 5/. 

0HBONI0L1S8 OF THB OBU* 
8ADX8. Gmtemporary Nam* 
tivea of the Cmaade of Richard 
Goeor de Liont by Richard of 
Deviact and Geoffirey de Vinttiif I 
and of the Craaade at St. Loniip 
by Lord John de JoinviUe. 5/* 



••(•I ^ 



"8 OnllQiii. Thuislated 
by Pro£ C D. Yooce^ M.A 4 
volii 5/. each. 

^Lofeten. Tkmnalated by Evelyn 
81 Shnckbaigh. 4 vola. .$t, eadi. 

-* Ob Ontoiy and Onton. 
With Letten to Quintua and 

Bratni. TkaniUted oy i^ I^* 
J. 8. Wation, M.A jc 

— OnthoKntttooftlM Ooda, 
Divinationi Fate^ Lawi, a Re- 
wMif^ Conialihip^ ^nuttlated 
tgrPtatC D. Yoi«e^ MJL, and 
ftanda Barham. $$. 

-i* Aoadwdoa» De Finiboi, and 
T>Healan Qaeitiona. By FnL 
CIXYo^ibli^ Sr* 



OZOXaO'8 Offloeai or, Moral 
Dtttiei. Cato Major, an Enay 
on Old Age I Loelius, an Enay 
on Friendihip; Sdpio'a Dream 1 
Paradoxei ; Letter to <>iinttta on 
Magittrates. TraniUted by C R. 
Edmonds, y. 6d, 

00RKSLZU8 HSP08.—.SW 
Justin. 

OLAZIK'8 (Hugh) Xhtroduotlon 
to BeraUby. iSth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlaiged by J. R. 
Planch^ Rouge Croix. VHth 
nearly 1000 Illustrations, p. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15/. 

0LA88Z0 TALB8, containing 
Ranelas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Tiavels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 31. M 

OOLBBIDOB'8 (8. T.) Theiid. 
A Scries of Eoays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3/. 6d, 

— Alda to Bafleotton, and the 
Confessions op an Inquiring 
Spirit, to which are added the 
Essays on Faith and the Book 
OP Common Prayir. y, 6d» 

^— Leotoras and Kotea on 
rniali ee|>aara aii4 cthfT Bnrtivh 
Poata. Edited by T.Ashe y,6d. 

— - Blograi^hla Lltararia; to- ' 
gather with Two Lay Sermonst 

— — Tabla^Talk and Omnlana. 
Edited by T. Ashe. B.A. y,6tL 

•^— M**^"f^1 ^ i jift tt h tt lft and 
Lltarary; to which is added, 
Thx Thiory op Lips. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashcb 
a A 3f.M 

OOMTa'8 PoaitiYa Phfloa^ptay. 

Translated ^^^ gimMirn«i|d Ky 

Harriet Martinean. With Intro* 
dnotioa by Fkedeile Hasrison* 



Contained in Bolin^s Libraries. 



OOMTB*S PhllOMptay of th# 
8ol«noM, being an Expoddon of 
th« Principles of the Cwrt di 
PkU6t9plu$ PniUv€. By G. H. 
Lewes. $/. 

OONDS*S Birtory of the ]>o. 
minion of tho Amtw In Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols, y* 6d» each. 

0OOPBB*8 Blograptatoftl Dio- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Ftrsons of all Aces and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
a vols. 5/. eadi. 

OOZE'S Momoin of the Dnke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. 0>xe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by lohn Wade. 3 vols. 31. 6tL 
eacn. 
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, An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough's campaigns, 4to. 

-^-ElBtory of the Bouse of 
Attttria (1218-1792). With a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of PVancis I. to the Revolution of 
1848. 4 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

OK AIE'S (O. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Dlffloulties. Illus* 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 51. 

ORXTXSSHAKK'S Three Oouriei 
and a Z>eeaert; comprising three 
Sets of Tales, West Country, 
Irish, and Legal; and a Melange. 
With 50 humorous Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 5x. 

ORXTIKSBAKK'S Punoh and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show I an Account of its 
Or^lin, &c« With 24 Illustra- 



tions, and Coloured Plates, d^ 
signed and engraved by G. Cniik* 
slwnk. 5i. 

OUNNZNOHAM'S LlTea of the 
Most Sminent Biltiah Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton* 3 vols. 3r. &/. each. 

DANTa. Divine Oomedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Caiy, 
M.A. 3/. 6d, 

-^ Translated into English Verse 
by L C Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations 00 Steel, after 
rlaxman. 

- — The Inferno. A Literal Prose 
Translation, with the Text of the 
Original printed on the same page. 
By John A. Carlyle, M.D. 5/. 

— The Purgatorlo. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5/. 

D£l OOMMINXS (PhUlp), M^ 
molzsof. Containingthe Histories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIIL, 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Qirunicle, or Secret History of 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troves. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble. 
With Portraits, a vols. 31; 6tU 
each. 

DX70F.>S Novels and Mlsoel- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri* 
buted to Sir W. Soott. 7 vols, 
3#. 6A each. 

I.-*-Capiain Singleton, an 
Colonel Jack. 

tl.^Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dioiory Cnmke, &c. 
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DsfOB't KOVBLS &C.9 tmiimud. 

IIL— MoU Fbuiden, and the 
Hinofy of the Devil. 

IV.^RoKanm, and Life of Mn. 
Christian Daviet. 

v.— Hiitonrof theGieat Pl^e 
of London, 1665 1 The 
Stonn (1703) \ ud the 
Trae-born fiiglishman. 

VL^Duncan Cainpbell» New 
Voyage round the 
World, and PoUtical 
Tractii. 
VIL— Robimon Cnitoe. 

DX Ii OT tM* on the Oaurtttatlon 
of T«**|p*"^ Edited bjr John 
Macgrcgor. $#• 6/. 

BBMXnrs Blitory of Anns 
and AnBOur, fion the Earliest 
Period. ^ Ai^Euate Dcmmin. 
Tianilated fay C C Black, M.A. 
With nearly aooo lUnstimtiona. 
yj; M . 

DXM08THSMX8* Onttons. 
Tkanslated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. VoL L, 3r. U | Vols. 
IL-V., 5J. 



DX STAXLtl Ooriimo or Xtnly. 
By Bladame de Stael. Tkans- 
lated by EmOy Baldwin and 
Ptaolina Driver. Jr. 6dl 

DKVXT'S Loglo, or the Sdence 
of Inference. A Popalsr Manual. 
^J.Devey. 5r. 

DZOnOKABT of Latin and 
QnmSk QttOtattoos ; including 
ProverU, Maadms, ^lottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Qttuitities marked, and Eneiish 
TianslatioQS. With Index Verb- 
orum (6aa pages). $/• 

UOTXOKABT of ObooloU tnd 
Provtaiotal ^"^if**** Comoiled 
by Thomas Wrig^ M.A., F.&.A.I 



DZOROK'8 Otaxlitlan Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
kited 1^ E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations, a vols. 
5j. Mch. 

DI03XNX8 lAXRTnXB. Utaa 
and Oplnloni of the Anolant 
Ptailosoptaora. TmnsUted by 
Prof. C D. Yonge, M.A. 51. 

DOBRXB'8 Advaraaria. Edited 
by the late Prof: Wagner, avols. 
51. each. 

D0DD*8 Xpigrammattota. A 
Balaotlon from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Mediasval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford, and Edition, revised and 
enlarged, ti, 

DOMALOSOITB Tha Theatre of 
tba are^ka. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5/. 

DBAPXR'8 Hlatory of the 
Intalleotaal Derelopmant of 
Xurope. Byjohn William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. a vols. 51. each. 

DUMLOP'S Hlatory of Flotfon. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson, a vols. 51. each. 

DYXB (Dr. T. H.). Tompett : its 
BuiKlings and Antk^uities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL.D. With nearly 

So Wood Engravings, a large 
ap, and a Pbm of the Forum. 
7r.M 
— -— ThaOttyofBoma: its History 
and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 51. 

DYXR(T.r.T.) Brltiah Popnlnr 
Ouatmna, Fiaaant and Pnat 
An Account of the varkms Games 
and Cuiloms aswciatfd with Dif • 
feient Days of the Year In the 
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British Iiles, arranged according 
lo the CalenUar. By the Rev. 
T. F. ThiieUon Dyer, M,A. 51. 

BABLT TRA.VZL8 IK PALES- 
TIMB. Edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. With Map of 
Jerusslem. 51. 

XBSBS* Egyptian Pdnoon. An 
Historical Novel. By Georc^ 
Ebers. Transited .by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3x. id* 

XDairWOBTH'8 Btoirlea for 
Ohfldrffn. With 8 lUuttrations 
by L Speed. V- ^^ 

SL2X'8 WUUam Bhftkiiwwira. 
.»5^# Shakbspkakb. 

XMSBSON'S Worki. 3 vols; 
31. 6<i^each. 

I.— Essayi, Lectures, and Poems. 

II.— English Trails, Nature, and 
Conduct of life. 

III.— Societyand Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims— Miscel- 
laneous Papers (hitherto 
uncollected) — May Day, 
and other Poems. 

XLLIS (O.) Hpeoimans of Early 
SngllBh Metrical Bomanoes. 
With an Historical Introduction 
on the Rise and Progress of 
Romantic Composition in France 
and England. Revised Edition. 
By J. O. HalUwell, F.R.S. 5/. 

BNNEM08SR*S History of 
Maglo. Translated by William 
Howitt. • a vols. 5^. each. 

BPIOTETXJB. The DlMounea of. 
Wiih the Enciikiriuion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 51. 

SX7RIPIDE8. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. a vols. 51. each. 

BXTTBOPniB Sh Justin. 

BU8EBIU8 PAMPHILCJB, 
Boolealaatloal Hlatoryot Trans- 
lated Iqr Rev. CF. Cruse, M. A. ST. 



EVELYK'8 Diary and Oanw- 
apuodenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W. Biay, 
F.A.S. With 45 Engravings. 4 
vols. 5f. each. 

FAIBH0LT*8 Ooatama in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
DUlon, V.P.S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. % vols. 
51. each. 

FIELDING*8 Ad^rentorea of 
Joseph Andvewa and hla Mend 
Vtt Abraham Adama. With 
Cruikshank's Illustrations. 3^.6^- 

History of Tom Jonaa. a 

Foundling. With Cruikshank's 
Illustrations, a vols. y.^d.t»^ 

Amelia. With Cruikshank's 

Illustrations. 5^. 

FLAZMAN'8 LaotureaonSoiilp- 
tnre. By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrslt and 53 Plates. 6f. 

7LORENOE of WOBOEBTER'S 
Chronlole, with the Two Con- 
tinuations : comprising Annals of 
English History, from the De- 
parture of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Translated 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. p. 

rOdTEB*8 (John) Lite and Oor- 
reapondanoa Edited by J. B. 
Ryland. a voU. V- ^- o^ 



— Oiltioal Eaaayi. Edited bv 
J. E. Ryland. a vols. 31. M 
each. 

— Esaayai on Decision of Cha- 
racter; on a Man's writing Me- 
moirs of Himself; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re* 
ligion. 3^ . 6</. 

— Easaya on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added* a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3f • U 
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yOSTXB*8 XMayi on the Im- 

pfOvdnentofTiine. With Notes 
or SEftMOMS And other Pieoet. 
31. W. 

— FotUriana. Selected and 
Edited bj Henry CBohn. 3r.M 

aASPABT*8 History of Xtnllnn 
Lltemtiire. TnnshOed by Her- 
ffiawft OelncTi BiLA.| Ph*D. 
VoLL y.6d. 

OXOTTBXY 07 KOmCOXTTB, 
OtaxoiilQlo ^L-^Su Six O. £• 

aSSTA BOMANOBXJK, or En- 
tertaining Mond Stories invented 
fay^eMooks. TianihOcd by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. ST. 

QILDA8, GtaMoidlit oC^-ilef 5i(» 
O. £, CkrmncUs, 

QjBBOira DeoUno and FnU of 
llio B it— *^^*» Xmplxo* Complete 
and Unabridg^, with Variormn 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Chordwian. With a Biaps and 
PdttraiL 7 vols. 3r.6«Ceach. 

OXX«BABT*8 History. PklnidplM, 
nod Frmotloo of B»nMng. By 
the hue J. W. Gilbart, F.R.S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. a vols. tor. 

OIL BI.A8, Tho AdT«ntorM o£ 
Translated from the French of 
Lenge by Smollett With 34 
Engravi.4CS on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cniilc- 

dr. 



OOXTHB'8 Works Trandated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols. 3r. &/. each. 

I. and IL— Autobiography and 
Annals, 
ni.— Faust Two lyts. oom- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV.— Novels and Tales, 
v.— Wilhelm Meister's Appren- 
ticeship. 
VL— Conversations with Ecker* 
mann and Soret 

VIII.— Dramatic Works. 
IX.— VrUhelm Mdster's Travels. 
X.— Tour in Italy, and Second 

Residence in Rome. 
XL— Misoelbneous Travels. 
XII.— Early and Miscellaneoas 

Letters. 
XIIL— Correspondence with Zelter. 

XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Eastcm 
Divan and Addlldd. 

QOIiD8MITH*8 Works. A new 
EdiUon, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3x. &£ < 



OIBAIiDUB OAMBBENSIS* 
j^^^^,A^m\ Works. Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A, and Sir 
ILColtHoare. Revised Editkm, 
Edited by Thoosas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. 5f. 

OOSTHBUltast Fart I. Ger- 
man Text vrith Haywaid*s Proae 
T^mdatioii and Notes. Revised 
by C A. BndiheiB, HlD. S'. 



QBAMMOKT'S Mtonolrs of tho 
Oourt of Charles 11 Edited bv 
Sir Walter Scott Together with 
the BosooBEL Tracts, including 
two not before published, Ac 
New Edition. $/. 

aBAY*S Loiters. Including the 
Correspondence o^ Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 
D. C Tovey, M.A VoL L 

OBXXK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
Uted by George Burges,M.A. 51. 

ORXSBX BOHANOXS of Hdlo- 
doms, LoDgos, sad Aohlllas 
Tatins— vis., The Adventures of 
' Theagenes & Charidca ; Amours 
of Daphnisand Chloe ; and Loves 
ofCUtophoandLeudpoe. Tians- 
Uted by Rev. R. Smith, MA. 



Omtaincd in Bohis Libraries. 
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ORXOORT'S Lettan cm tb« 
Xvldraoet, Dootrlnai, A DutiM 
of the OlulBtiaii ReUglon. By 
Dr. Olinthus Git^CKj, 3/. 6tL 

ORXBKS, ICARXiOWX, and 
BXN JONSON. Poemi ot 
Edited by Robert Bell. p. M 

GRIMM'S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. TransUted 
by Mrs. A. HunL With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A* 
a Tols. 31. 6tL emcb. 

Ounmer OretlMl; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories. Containing 43 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Ednr Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Grutkshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3r. M 

OROSSI'S Mftroo Vitoonti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3^. M 

GUIZOT'S History of the 
Sn^lsh ReTOlutioa of 1040. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William HasUtt. 31. 6</. 

— fllitory of OiviUaaUon, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the Frendi Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Haslitt. 3 vols. 
31. 6(/. each. 

BALL'S (R#?. Robert) Mlioel- 
leneoiiB Worka and Remaina. 
3f. 6^ « 

HAMPTON 0OX7RT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palaoe. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. ^. 

HARDWIOirS History of the 
Articles of Religion. ^ the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5/. 

HAUFT'S Tales. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria^ The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, firom 
the German oyS. Mendel. 3f.M 



HAWTHORNX'S Tiles. 4 vols. 
3/. 6eU each. 
I. --Twice-told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
II.- Scarlet Letter,andthe House 

with the Seven Gables. 
III.— Thmsformation [The Marble 

Faun], and BUthedak Ro* 

manoe. 
IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLITT'S Table-talk. Essavs 
*on Men and Manners. By W. 
Haslitt« 3r. 6^ 

Iieotores on the Ltteratovs 

of the Age of Sllsabeth and 00 
Characters of Shakespeare's Pbys 
3^.6^ 

Leotores on tlM Entflsh 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 31.61/. 

The Plain f.peaker. Opiniom 

on Books, Men, and Things. y*6d. 

Ronnd Tab2e. 3/. 6tL 

Sketches and Essays. y.6d. 

• The Splilt of the Ags; or. 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Haslitt yt.6d. 

HSATOITS Oonolse BMoarj of 
Palndng. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhonse. p. 

HBGEL'S Leotores on the Phllo- 
sQphy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HSINX'8 Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowring, 
C.B. 3f. 6/. 

TrsTel-Plotnrae, induding the 

Tour in the Hars, Nordemey,and 
Book of Ideas, together With the 
Ronuuitic School. TransUted by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3f • 6A 

HELP'S Lite of OhzlBtQpher 
' Oolumbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Aithor Heipe, 
K.CB. 3/.M 
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BXXiFS Lift of HttnaadoOortMi, 
and Uie Conqucrt of Mexioo. a 
iroh. 3f . M eadk. 

— Life of Plnne. y, 6tL 

LlDiof LMOMMtheApofUe 

ofthelndici. p.6d. 

HKNDEB80N (S.) Saleot Hls- 
torioaiDoeomonti of thoMlrtdln 
Agei, induding the moat fiunoas 
Charten relating to Eoglaad, the 
Empire» the C£iirdi« &&» from 
the 6ch to the 14th Centuries. 
TiranshUed from the Latin and 
edited Iv Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.&, A.M^ Ph.D. ST. 

BZNTBirrB Childo to ISntflah 
Golna, from the Conquest to the 
pieMnt time. New and revised 
kdiaon far C F. Keary, M.A., 
F.&A. is. 

HXMBT or HV'NTINODOirS 
HtotOKy of tho TBntf lah Trans- 
hoed fay T. Forester, M.A. S^- 

SDCNBTnEI (lUttbow) Zzpodtkm 
offhoBookoftlMPmnis. 51. 

HZLXODOBXm. Tlioaganos and 
^ny4^i^ ^ 5;ff GUBK Ro- 

MANcn. 

HKBODOTU8. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Gary, M.A. y. 6d. 

Holoo on. Original and Se- 
lected from the best Commenta- 
tors. By D. W. Tomer, M.A. 
With Coionred Ma|i. y. 

<^^ AaaJyihi taA BimiiBniy ot 
By J. T. Wheeler. 51. 

HZ8X0D, OATJiTMAOHUS, and 
THSOG1VI& Translated by the 
Rev. J. Banks, M.A. Sr. 

HOmCAKirS (K. T. ^.i Ttao 
Senplfln Bretluoii. Translated 
from the German by LL-CoL Alex. 
Ewii^. a vols. 31. 6d, each. 

HOaC^S (Jaboi) l a wn e nti i of 
XxportaMnlnl ud Nnturnl 
PbUoioplij. With 400 Wood- 
s'. 



HOLBXnra D«noo Of Death 
andBiUaOata. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in Acsimile. 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Frauds Douce and uir. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. p. 

HOMSR*8 Iliad. TransUted into 

English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 

B.A $1. 
— — Odyaaay. Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the Frogs and Mice. 

Translated into English Prose by 

T. A. Buckley, aA. St. 

— Sii aU§ Pops. 

HOOFIIR'8 (G.) Waterloo: Tha 
DownftOl of tba Firat Napo- 
leon: a History of the Campaign* 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 3f.M 

The Campaign cf Sedan: 

The Downfrai of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Sis Plans 
of Battle. 3f . 6d. 

HOBAOX. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. yM- 

HnaO*8 (Vlotor) Dramatio 
Worka. Hemani — Ruy BU»— 
The King's Diversion. Tiansbted 
bv Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L.Sloas. 3f.6</. 

Poama, chiefly LjrricaL Trans- 
Uted by various Writers, now first 
GoUectcd by J. H. L. Wdliams. 
Sr.6i^ 

HUMBOLDT^ Coamoa. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Ott^, B. H. Paul, 
and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. {vols, 
y. &L each, excepting Vol. V. 51. 

Pazaonai Kanatlva of hb 

Travels to the Equinoctial Regions 
of America during the years 1799- 
1804. Tkmnstoted by T. Ross. 3 
irols. 51. each. 

— * Tlawaof Katva. Translated 
by B. C. Otl^ and H. G. Bohn. 
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HtJMPHfiXYS' Ooln OdDaoton* 
MknuaL By H. N. Hanphicyi. 
With upwariU of 140 lUustntions 
on Wood and Steel, a toIs. 5^. 
esch 

HUKaABT: iU History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Koisnth 31. U 

HUTOHINSON (061on«l). Ma- 
moln of fbA Llfo of By his 
Widow, Lucy : together'with her 
Autobtography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3f.6^ 

H UMT' B Poetry of 8olano«u By 
Richard Hunt. |xd Edition, re- 
vised and enlaigea. 51. 

INDIA BXrOBX THB 8XP07 
MUTINT. A Plotorlsl, De- 
MilptlTe, and HSstoiloBl Ao- 
ooont, from the Earliest Times 
to the Annexation of the Punjab. 
With upwards of lOO Engravings 
on Wood, and a Map. 51. 

IKOtTLPH'B OhronlolM of tha 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. 51. 
QtVINa'S (WaabingtoQ) Oom- 
ploteWorlu. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &C. 3*. ^ each. 
L- Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker's History of New 
York. ^ ^ 

XL— The Sketch Book, and the 
Life of OUver Goldsmith. 
III.— BraCebridge Hall. Abbots- 
lord and Newstead Abbey. 
IV.— The Alhambra. Tales of a 

Traveller. 
V.-*Chronicle of the Conouest 
of Granada, L«ends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 
VL& VII.— Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages Si his Com- 
panions. 
VIIL— Aftcria, A Towr on the 
Prairies. 



I&viNo'i WOKXS tmUimuJL 
XL' Life of Mahomet,: 

Successors of Mahomet 
X.— Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., WoUert's 
Roost. 
XL— Biographies and Miaoella- 
neous Pupers. 
XII.-XV.— Ufe of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Lite and Lattan. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving, a vols. 
^.6^. each. 

IBOORAVSS, The Omltani ot 
Translated by J. H. Flreese^ M.A. 
Vol. I. Sf* 

JAMXS*8 (a. P. B.) Lift of 
Blohud Oorar d« Lkm. avols. 
^i.6<f. each. 

-.*- ThaUteaiidTlinMOfLoalfl 
XIV. a vols. 3/. ^tU each. 

JAMSSOirS (Sfin.) Shak»< 



istics of Women: Moral, PoeticBl, 
andHistoricaL By Mrs. Jameson. 
31. M 

JXSSX'S (X.) Aseodotea of Doga. 
With 40 Woodcuto and 34 Steel 
Engravings. $1. 

JXSSXS'S (J. H.) Mamoln of tho 
Coort of Bngland dnxtng tho 
Katgn of tbe Stuarta, inclndins 
the Protectorate. 3 vols. With 
4a Portraits. 5^. each. 

Memohra of tlha Pvatandsa 

and th«L Adbaraata. With 6 
Portraits, 5f. 

JOHNSON'S Li^raa of tha Poata. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction \n P ro fe ss or 
Hales. 3 vols. 31. OA each. 

JOSSPHUS (Flatliia), The Works 
oL Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M. A. 
With Topographical and Gco- 
kical Notes hf Cokmel Sir 
Wilson. K.CB. S ^^^^ 
5#.6Aeadii 
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jrOTOX*8 SotantJiio BIaIosiui. 
With nmncroiis Woodcuts. $f. 

JUKES-BBOWNi: (A. J.)» Th* 
BnlkUng of tlM Bxltlah XalM: 
a Study in Goomphiad Evoln- 
tion. lUnftnted uf Dumefou 
Maptand Woodcnts. and Edidon^ 
levued, Jt.6d, 

-^ 8tndant*i Hnadbodk of 
Pbyilonl Oablogr, With nn- 
merottt Diagmms and lUnttm- 
tiona. and EditioBy modi cn- 
lafg^7/.6dl 

— Tho 8tiid0Qt's Hfciklhook of 
Hlslortonl 0«61o87. With nv- 
mooos Diagiami and lUnttia- 
tk»i. 6f. 

JUZtXAK, tlio Zmparor. Contain- 
ing Gregofy Nasianian'i Two In- 
irectivcs and Libanns' Monody, 
with Julian's extant Theotm^iical 
Works. Thmslated by C W. 
King, M.A. 5f. 

JPSn y , OOBNMJ UB NBPOa, 
and SUTBOPnTS. Tnuislatcd 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
5*. 



jrVYBHAL, FSBSroS, SUZ- 
TIGZAnndLUOIZJUS. Trans- 
hted by L. Evans, M.A. 5^ . 

JUNXa8*8 LaMm. With aU the 
Notes of WoodlaU's Edition, and 
important Additions, a vols. yJbd, 



JCA2IT8 dfttvia of Pan BeMOiL 
Tkanslated hfj. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5f. 



— — Prologomann and 
pliyitoalVdiiadatlODaofKatiml 
Sdanoa. Tianslatod byE. Belldrt 
Bax. 5f. 

MBQrWrUBTB (Tbomaa) ICy* 
tfablogy of Anotant Oreaoa and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonaid SchauU, Fh.D., LU>« 
With la Plates fton the Aatiqne. 



FUry Myth- 
ology, illtistrative of the Romance 
and Snpentition of Various Conn- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontiipieee by Cniikshank. p. 

ZaAFOKTAIHX'SF^blen. Thms- 
lated into English Veise by Elisnr 
Wright New Editkm, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. is.td. 

LAMARTZNX'S Hlatory of ttaa 
Oirondiata. TiansUtedbyH.T. 
Ryde. 3 vols. 3/.6^e&ch. 

-^ ESatory of fha Baatoratloii 
of Mdnaiohy in Fhmoe (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols, y, 6A each. 

HIatovy of ttaa TMnoh Ba- 

Tolutlon of 1848. 3/. 6ii. 

ZJkHB*8 (Oharlas) Xnaya of BUa 
and XUana. Complete Editkm. 

3paelmana of Xntfllah Dim- 

matlo Poata of ttaa Tlma of 
Bllaabotta. 31.60. 

Mamortali and I«attan of 

Otaaartaa ZAmb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 
by W. Gaiew Haslitt. a vols. 
31. &f. each. 

XJLNZr8 HIatovy of Painting In 
Italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the Fine Arts to the ' 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thamas Roeooe. 
3 vols. 3f . 6d, each. 

LAPPBNBXBO'8 Hlatory of 
'^^g'^T^il nndar ttaa An^lo- 
8azon Klnga. Tnmskted by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C OttiL a vols. 
3x. 6^. caoi* 

ZJBOTUBX8 OK PAINTZNO, 
by Barrv, Opie, Fusdi. Edited 
by R. Womum* 5'* 

X.BONABDO DA YZKaZ*8 
Tkaatlaa on Painting. Trans* 
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kted bv T. F. Rig[Mid, R.A., 
With a life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numeroot 
Plates. 5x. 

LXLANXra ItliMnuT. Edited Xy 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. Vol. 1. 

[In iki J^ttt. 

ZJBPSinS'S Lottan from Xgypt, 
Sthloplft, and the Penlniula of 
Blnai Tranilated bv L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Idapi. 51. 

UBSSDTGI-'S Dramatlo Woxka, 
Complete. Edited by Emett Bell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lesnng 
by Helen Zimmem. a vola. 
3j. 6d. each. 

— Laokoon, Dramatlo Notaa, 
and tbo B^p r aaantatton of 
Z>eath by tbo Anolaiita. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Bcasler and Helen 
Zimmem. Edited oy Edward 
Bell. M.A. ^ith a Frontispiece 
of the Laokoon group. 3/. 6cL 

XJZaLYV Xntrodiiotloi& to Aataro- 
logy. With a Grammar op 
AsTROLOOY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkid. 5r. 

XiXVY'B Hlatory of Boma. Tkans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 51. each. 

LOOSE'S PbUowqphloal Worka. 
Edited by T. A. St John, a vols. 
p.6d, each. 

Lifii and Lallan: By Lord 

King. y.6d. 



LOOEHABT (J. a.)— .S^ BuufS. 

LO DOVS Portraita of Slnatrioaa 
Panonagea of Qreat Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engraved 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5/. 

- eacn. 

LOKaVXLLOW'B Proaa 
Wocka. With 16 hiUpaga Wood 

5*' 



LOUDON'S (Mra.) Natural 
Hiatory. Revised editioo, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 
numerous Woodcut Illus. 5r. 

LOWNDZS' BibUograpbar^ 
Ifanual of Kn^lah Litantoia. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols, doth, 51. each. 
Or 4 vols, half morocco, a/. 2s, 

LONGUS. Daphnla and Ohloa. 
Grbbk Romancss. 






LUOAN'S Pbamlia. TransUted 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. 5x. 

LUOXAN«S Dlalogoaa of tba 
Qoda, of the Sea Ooda, and 
of tba Dead. Transkted by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 51. 

LTXOBXTIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 51. 

LUTHXB'S TaUa-TUk. Tkana- 
Uted and Edited by WiUiaa 
Haslitt. y.6d, 

Autobiography. — 5k 

MiCHBLBT. 

ICil^OHIAYXLLrs HSatory of 
Florenoa, together with the 
Prince, Savonarcua, various Hia- 
lorical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
lifachiavelll. y, 6d, 

UAJLLETB NortLam Antliiiil. 
ttaa, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveiics, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlaigea 
Ediuon, with a Translation of the 
Pbosb Edoa, by J. a. Black- 
well. $s. 

ACANTXLL»S (Dr.) PafeilihotkMia 
and thair Taaohlsga. With nu- 
merous illustrative Woodcuts. 6r. 

— Wondara of Oaology. 8th 
Edition, revised by T. Bopert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloored 
Geological Map of Eiu^hmd, 
Plates, and upwards of aoo 
Woodcuts, a vols. yx. 6d» each. 
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ICAKZONI. The Betrotbad: 
bdae a TnmtUikiii U *I Pro- 
men Spoii.' By Alenandro 
MiaiooL With numeroof Wood- 
cnt& p. 

ICABOO POLO'S Tmirils; the 
TimslatloD of Manden reviled 
fay T. Wright, M.A., F^.A. 51. 

aiABBTAT'8 (Oftpi. BN.) 
MMteroiftn Boadj. With 93 
Woodcati 3/. M 

-»— lOfldon; or. Scenes in Africa, 
ninstiated by Gilbert and DaliieL 

Ptete nnd Threo Outten. 

With 8 Sted EngraTinfiBi from 

Dnwings by Ckrbon Sanfield, 

R.A 3f. 6dl 
Pvlvntoenmnn. 8 Engrav- 

infi on Steel. 31. 6a 

— Saittlfln In Onnndn. 10 En- 

fltavingt by Gilbert and Dalsiel. 

3f &£ 
Poor Jadk. With 16 lUos 

tntions after Ckrkion Stanifield, 

R.A. 3i;6tf. 

PMer Slinpln With 8 fiiU- 

pege Illttstiations. 3r. 6A 

MUUtalpman Znay. With 8 

lull pag9 lUmtiationi. 31. 6i<. 

lCABTIAIa'8 l^plgimma, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations sdected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sooroeSi 7#. 6^. 

KABTINBAirS (BtocM) Hla- 

I017 of Bntfnnd, from 1800- 

1815. 3r. 61^ 
BlstofjrofthAThlrlgrTMn' 

FsMO, A.D. 1815-46. 4 ^'ols- 

3r.Ucadi. 

UATTBXW PABZa'S BngUih 
Blatovy. from the Year ia35 ^o 
1373. Translated by Rev. J. A 
CdeSiIXCU 3volSi y. * 



HATTHBW OF WE8TMIN 
STBB'S Jr'lo«vo« of Hiaioiy, 
from the beginning of the World 
tnA.x>.i307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 3 vols. 5/. each. 

1CAXWSLL*8 VlotoxlM of Wei- 
lington and the Bxltlih Annlaa. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. $/. 

liXNZlBL'8 Hiatoryof Oennany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

MIOHABL ANGBLO AND 
BAPHABL, ttaoir LlTea and 
Works. By Duppa and Qnatre- 
mere de Quincy With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5/. 

IQOHELXT'S Lutbor't Aatc 
biography. •Trans, by William 
Haalitt. With an Appendix (i 10 
pages) of Notes. 31. 6J. 

History of ttao FronohBevo- 

Inllon from iu earliest indications 
to the Bight of the King in 1791. 

IQaNBVS Bistory of tlM Tveooh 
Bsrvolatlon, from 1789 to 1814. 
3r. 6<^ 

1III.L (J. 8.). Barly Xnayi by 
John Stuart Mill. Collected from 
various sources by J. W.M Gibba. 

MILLBB (Profbiaor). Blatovy 
PbUoaophloaUy mmtratod, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
3J. 6d, each. 

HILTON'S ProM Worka. Edited 
byT. ASuJohn. 5 vols. 3x.M 
each. 

— » Poottoal Worka, with a Me- 
moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomeiv, an Index to 
ParadiseLost, Todd's Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illnstrated with lao 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey, a vols. 31. ft 
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mrrORD'S (MUs) Onr VUlAge 
Sketches of Kunl Coancter and 
Somery. With a Enmvingi on 
SteeL a vols. 31. m. cadi. 

ICOLDBBB'S Dnunatlo Woiki. 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C H. Wall. 3 vols. 
31. 6t/. each. 

MONTAGU. The L^ttan and 
Works of lAdy Mkury Worttoy 
Monti^pL Edited by her great* 
|[randsoQ, Lord Wharnclifie's Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits a vols. p. each 



MONTAiaNS»8X88a7i. Cotton's 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Haxlitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 

IfONTASQUISU'S Qplxlt of 
La wa. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. a vols. 3/. 6^. each. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). Tho Blae of 
tha Datoh BapubUo. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with ^ogra^ical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols 3#. 6</. each. 

MORPHY*S GkuQBas of Ohaaa. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
playra by the American Chamfnon, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. Lowenthal. 5/. 

MXTDIS'B Biltlah Blrda; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
i^'tish Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 5a Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs, a vols. 

NUANDBB (Dr. A.). Hlatory 
of ttaa GhxlatlAn RaUglon and 
Ohuroh. Tkans. from the German 
byJ.Torrey. 10 vols. 3f.6dlcach« 

-»- LlCs of Jaaoa Obzlat Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C 
BlumenthaL \u 6A 



NXANDKR (Or, A.). History of 
Uw Plantizig and Tranlng of 
the Ghxlatlan Ohiuoh by the 
Apoatlaa. Translated by J. E. 
Ryland. a vols. 31. 6t/. each. 

Leotorea on tba HIatoxy 

Otazlatlan Dogmaa. Edited by 
Dr. JacobL Translated by J. £. 
Ryland. a voU. 31. 6d, each. 

— Momoriala of Cbzfatlan Lite 
In the Saiiy and Middle Agea; 
including L^t in Dark Places. 
Trans, qr J. E. Ryland. 31. 6d, 

KIBBLUNGISN LIXD. Ttaa 
Lay of the Nibdungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Hoitoni and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. Towhidi 

. Is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen lied by Thomas Garlyle. 

p. 

KXW TSBTAMSNT (Ttaa) In 
Oraek. Griesbach's Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and FaiaUel Referenoes 
in tne margin ; also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. Bv an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English T^eyiron 

?\\ Edition, revised and oonccted. 
wo Facsimiles of Gre«^ Mann- 
scripts. 900 pages. 51. 

The Lexicon may M had sepa- 
rately, price ar. 

KIGOLINI*S BUtory of ttaa 
Jeanltt: their Ori^n, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs. With 8 
Portraits. 5/. 

NORTH (B.) Llvaa of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baion Guud- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudlor North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Augustus Jessopp,D.D. 3 vols. 
3r. Meach. 

NUOXNT'S (Lord) Mamcriala 
of Hampdan, taSa Party ftnd 
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TlsMS. With a Memoir of the 
Aoihor, an Antogiaph Letter, and 
Pofftiait. S<* 



.^ (8.) History of Um 

ff«» ^»i«%« and tlidr Oonqnflits 
In Syria, P«nln, nnd Xgypt 
Bt Simon Ockley. B.D., Piofemor 
of Anbie hi the Unhernty of 
Ounbiidse. 31. 6<f. 

OJCAN(J. O.) TtaAGTCfttXiidiAll 
XpAon: the Stones of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahabha&ata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khaba CoUege, Amiitw. 
With Notci, Appendices, and 
ninstrations. V- w. 

OBDXBIOTTB VITALI8' Xodto- 
ilnatioal History of Xn^laad 
•ad Monnnndy. Translated b^ 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chkoniclb or St. 
EvmouLT. 4 n)la. 5r« eadi. 

OVXXy8Wteks,eonplete. Literally 
translated hito Prose. 3 *<^ 
5t.eadi. 

PASCAL'S Tboii^liti. Tkansbted 
Horn, the Text of M. Anguste 
Molmier bf C. Kepm FuO. 31^ 
Edition. 3f . 6^ 

FAULTS (Dr. B.) Life of Alflrsd 
Itao Oient Translated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Vkrsion 
or Ososim. With a literal 
Translation interpsged. Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Gsaum ak 
and Glossary, Iqr B. Thorpe. $1. 

SAUSAIHAS' Pssortptton of 
qgssoSi NewlytianslatedbrA.R. 
Shaieto,ll.A. a^ola. $#• each. 

PXABSON'S X390Sitlon of the 
Gnsd. Edited by E. Walford, 

ILA. y. 

7BFY8' Dluy sad Oorrs^poad- 
snosi Dedpheicd by the Rev. 
J. Smith, ML A., from the original 
fihoiUMsid MS. tethsFspysMB 



Library. Edited hy Lord Bray- 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings* S'" each. 

PKBCrrs RsUquss of Anolsnt 
Zn^h Fos^. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. a vols. 3f. 6d. each. 



TJBBSUJB.'^Sei JuviNAL. 

FBTRABOH'S Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs and other Foams. 
Translated into English Verse by 
varkHis Hands. With a Ufe of 
the Poet bjr Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings. 5^* 

PHILO - JUDAUS/ Works of! 
Translated by Prof. C D. Yonge, 
M.A. 4 vols. $r. each. 

FZOKBBINGra History of tba 
Baoas of Han, and their Geo- 
gnphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis or th« 
Natural Histosy or Man by 
Dr. Hall. With a Map of the 
World and isookwred Plates. 5r. 

FINDAZL TranshOed hito Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the Metrical Veision fay 
Abraham Moore. ^* 

FLAKOHX. History of British- 
OosttmiA, from the Earliest Time 
to the Qose of the Ei^^teenth 
Century. By J. R. PUnch^, 
Somerset Herald. V^th upwards 
of 400 Illustrations. S'* 

PLATO'S Works. Literally trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. S'-c*^ 
I.— The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gonias, Pro- 
tsgoias. Phsedrus, Thesetettts, 

Euthyj^roo, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. Carey. 
II.— The Rmubttc Tumsus, and 
Critks. TrsasbUad by Henry 
Davis. 
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Plato's Works cantintutL 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 
Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
PwineDides,and the Banquet 
Translated fay G. Bulges. 

IV.— Philebus, Channtdes, Laches, 
Menexenus, Hippias, Ion, 
The Two Aldbiades, The- 
aees, Rivab, Htpparchus, 
Minos, Qitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Surges. 

v.— The Laws. Translated by 
G. Bulges. 

VI.— The Doubtful Works. Trans- 
lated by G. Burges. 

— ^ SimmuuTf and Axialyali of 
tho DIalogaea. With Analytica; 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D. $/. 

PLAUTUS'S Oomedl— . Trans- 
lated hf H. T. Riley, M.A. a 
vols. 5/. each. 

PLINY'S Natnna Historr. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., and H. T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols. 5/. each. 

PLINY. The Letteim of PUny 
the Younger. Mdmoth's trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 5/. 

PLOTINXTS, Seleot Works ol. 
Trsnslated by Thomas Taylor. 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Por^yry's Flo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, 
B»A.f M.R.^S« 5^. 

PLXTTABOH'S LlTei. Translated 
by A. Stewart^ M.A., and George 
lloog, M.A. 4 vols. 3/. 6^ eau. 

Morals. Theosophical Essays. 

Translated by C W. King, M.A. 

— Morals. Ethical Essays. 
Translated by the Rev. A* R. 
Shilleto, M.A. 5/. 

POBTRY 07 AMXRIOA. 8o- 
laotions from One Hundred 



American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J; Linton. Jf U, 

POLITICAL OYGLOPiBDIA. 
A DtottoBary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on snbiects of 
Civil Administration, Politicsl 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3J. 6d, each 

POPB'S Poettoal Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Carruthen. With numerous Illus- 
trations, a vols. 5/. each. 

Homar's SJad. Edited by 

. the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

Illustrated uf the entire Series of 

Flasman's Designs. 5/. 

Homer's Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&C., by other translators. Edited 
hy the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
^th the entire Series of Flax- 
man's Designs. 51. 

— LlfiB, including many of his 
Letters. By Robert Carruthers. 
With numerous Illustrations. 51. 

POTJBHEIN'S Proas Tates: The 
Captain's Daughter — ^Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur Peasant Girl— Hie Shot 
—The Snow Storm— The Post- 
master — The Coffin Maker — 
Kirdjali— The Egyptian Nights- 
Peter the Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated by T. Keane. 3/. 6^ 

PROPXRTIU'8. Translated by 
Rev P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, from various sources. 

PROyiIRB8,Hiaiidbo6kof. Con- 
taining an. entire RepublicatioQ 
of Rav's Collectioo of English 
Proverbs, with his additions from 
Foreign Languages and a com« 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
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m tntrodnoed laige additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentcnoeiy Bfaxims, and Phrases, 
coUocted bgr H. G. Bohn. 51. 

FBOyXBBS, A FoMot of 
Foralgii. Comprisiitf French, 
Italian, German, I>atch, Spanish, 
Portagaete, and Danish. With 
English Transktions & a General 
Index bgr H. G. Bohn. Sr. 

K)TTEBT AHD POBGXLAIK. 
and other (ibjects of Vertn. Com- 
prising an ninstrated Catalogue of 
the Bcmal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold Iqr auction, and 
names of the pomenorSi To which 
are added, an Introdactory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porodain, and an 
Ei^nTwl List of all the known 
Marks and Monograms. By Henry 
G. Bohn. With nameroas Wood 
EngravingSt S'" t or with Cokmred 
lUnstraticns, iQr.M 

SBO0TnBI(ntlMr)Billqiiei. Col- 
lected askd arranged by Rev. F. 
MiJioiiy. Copynn^t edition with 
the Author's bst corrections aixl 
additkmSi New imoe, with ai 
Etchings by D. Madise, R.A. 
Nearly 600 pages, p. 

QUINTZLIAK'S InitttaftM of 

QimtoiT, or Education of an 

Orator. Translated by the Rev. 

S. Watson, M.A. t vols. 5/. 



BAOZHX'S (J«a) Drunatlo 
Woika. A metrical English ver- 
skm. By R. Bmoe Boswell, BL A 
Oboh. s vols. 31. M each. 

BAinDB*8 Blatory of the Pvqoaa, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their ConflicU with Pro- 
tcstantisB in the i6ch and 17th 
ccnturieSi Tkaittlated by E. 
Foster* 3 vols. 31; M each. 
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Account of the Insurrectioo in 
Bosnia. Transited by Mr^ Kerr. 

BBUMOKT (Alted do). Sh 
Cakapas. 

BBCDBXATIONB InSHOOTIKa. 
By * Craven.' With 6a Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A Cooper, R.A 5^* 

BXNinX'8 Inaeol Anhitootim. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
T. G. Wood, M.A V^ 186 
Woodcut lUustratkms. 51. 

BXYNOLD'8 (Sir J.) Utttaiy 
Worka. Edited by H.W.Beechy. 
a vols. 3x. hd. each. 

BZOARDO on tlio Pvinoli^lM of 
Politloal Xoonomy and Tun- 
tlOQ. Edited by E.CK. Conner, 
M.A. 51. 

BZOHTBB ( Jenn Fnnl Viiedzloh). 
ZjOVBXia, a Treatise on Educationi 
together with the Autiobiography 
(a Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3r. &f. 

-i^ Flower, Fmlt, and Thorn 
Pleoaa, or the Wedded LifcDeath, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnappel. . 
Newly transkted by Lt.-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3r. 6^. 

BOOBB DX HOVJEDKira An- 
w.1m of iB^**iiM«i» Hlatonr. eom* 

prisintf the History of England 
and 01 other Countries of Earope 
firom A.x>. 73a to A.i>. laoi. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A 
a vols. 5r. each. 

BOOBB OF WXK2>OYXB'8 
Flowwi of aistory, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to iLD. 
ia35,ibrmerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pktfis. TkanshtedbyJ.A.Giles, 
D.CLi a vols. ST. 
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BOMBJntlM NraXTEXNTH 
OSMTDRY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. ByCA.Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engfavingy. avob. 
5/. each. 

S$$ Burn and Dybr. 

BOSOOS'S (W.) Life uid Pontl. 
floate of X«eo Z. Final edition, 
revised fay Thomas Roseoe. a 
▼ols. Jf • &/. each. 

-^— Ziife of LoiraDBO do'Hodloi, 
called ' the Magnificent.' With 
his poems, letters, Ac. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roseoe by bis Son. 3/. 6^ 

BTTSSIA. History oi; from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits, 
a vols. 31 6if. each. 

SALLX7ST, FLOBUS, and V2BL- 
LBZUS PATSR0ULX7S. 
Translated by J. S.Wat8on» M. A. 

aOHZXiZillB'SWorka. Translated 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3f . M 



L— History of the Thirty Years' 
War. 

II.— History of the Revolt in the 
Netqerlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbances in France 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

III.— Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride ot 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre* 



Schillbr's Works tmUittrnd. 

IV.— Robbers (with SchiUer'a 
original Preface), Ficsco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

v.— Poems. 

VI.— £s8ays,iCstheticalandPhilo- 
sophicaL 

VII.— Wallenstein's Gamp, PSe- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein,WiUiamTelL 

80HILLXB and aOXTHS. 
ConP6^;>ODd60oa betwseii, from 
A.a 1794- 1805. Translated fav 
L. Dora Schmits. a vols. 31. 6dL 
each. 

BOHLEGEL'S (7.) Lootavea on 
ttaePbiloaophy of X<lf6 and tha 
PhUoaophy of Langnaga. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W. Moi^ 
rison, M.A. 3x. 6^. 

— Laotoraa on tha Hlatoiy of 
Utaratuxa, Ancient and Modem. 
Translated from the German. yJSd. 

Laoturea on tha Fhiloaopliy 

of History. Translated by J. B. 
Robertson. 3/. ^ 

Zjaotoraa onMbdam Hlatovy, 

together with the Lectures entitled 
C£sar and Alexander, and The 
Banning of our History. Trans- 
lated by L. Purcell and R. H. 
Whitetock. 3/. UL 

m^^m j&stliatlo and M^«<Mjif^p^^ n<n« 
Worka. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3#. 6«f. 

80HLEOSL (A. W.) Laotozaa 

on Dramatto Art aLdLitaratora. 

Translated by J. Black* Revised 

• Edition, bv the Rev. A. J. W. 

Morrison, M.A. 31; M 
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fidd Boot of tlM Mnoipto of 
SoilUdflnt Reaion. and On tlM 
Wm In NateMi Tniulated by 
llndame HiUebnnd. y. 

— » X^MftTB. Selected and Trmns- 
Uted. WithaBiomphicallntro- 
ductioo and Sketdi of his Pbilo- 
lophx, by E. Belfoit Bax. 5/. 

WOBOJJWB XUurth, Plants, and 
Sfan. Tianslated by A. Henfrey. 
V^h cokwfed Bfap of the Geo- 
Ipmphy of Plaata. 51. 

aOHUMANK (Boberty. His Life 
and Works, by August Reiisinann. 
Tkanslatcd by A. Li Alger. 3i.6dl 

— XarlyLettMn. Originally pab- 
Uished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert With a Preface 
by Sir Geoige Gfove^ D.C.Li 
3x.« 



on BODOftta. Newly 
translated by A. Stewart, M.A. 
y.6d. 

lOnor XanoB and On Clem* 

enoj. Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5/. 

BHAXXSPBABirS Dramatio 
Azl The Historyand Character 
of Shakespeare's FUys. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrid. Tkanslated by 
L. Docm Sdimitt. a vols. jr. 6tf. 



fWlUlam). A 
Literaiy Biomphy by Karl Else, 
Fh.D., Lub. Tianslated by 
L. Dom Sdioiits. 5«. 

SHABPB (8.) Tha History of 
Xgfptk fron the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs 
A.i>. 64a £y Samnel Sharpe. 
a Maps and upwards of 400 f llus- 
tative Woodcuts, a vols. 51. each. 

SHBBIDAirs ]>»iBatlo WoKks, 
Complete. With Life by G.G.S. 
3#.M 



SXSMONDrS History of the 
Literataio of the Soath ox 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols, y* 6i, each. 

BEL OLD BKOLI8H OHBOK- 
ICLES: viz., AssBR's LiFl OF 

ALFRXD AMD THBChRONICLBSOF 

Ethrlwbrd, Gildas, Nbnnius, 
Gboffrby of Monmouth, and 
Richard ofCirrncbstrr. 
Edited byj. A. Giles, D.CL. 5/. 

8YN0N7MS and ANTONYMS, 
or Kindred Words and their 
Oppoaitea, Collected and Con- 
trasted hy Ven. C J. Smith, M.A. 
Revised Edition. 51. 

SMITHS (Adam) The Wealth of 
NattODS. Edited bv E. BelTort 
Bax. a vols. 31. 6a. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments ; 

with his Essay on the First For- 
mation of Loni^ges ; to which is 
added a Memoir of the Author by 
Da^d Stewart. 3/. 6J. 

SBfYTH'S (Professor) Laotores 
on M6dam History; from the 
Irraption of the Northern Nations 
to the close of the American Re- 
volution, avok. 3/. 6<^each. . 

Leotaras on the TmneOi Ba- 

▼dlution. 2 vols.. 31. 6d, each. 

BMZTHtl {Ty) Geology and 
Soilptars. and Edition. 5#. 

SMOLLXTT'S Ad^pontorea 01 
Bodaitok Bandom. With short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cruikshank*sIllustratK>os. 31. &f. 

AdTantnrea of Peragdna 

Piold6^ in which are included the 
Memoirs of a Lady of Quality. 
With BibUograpby and Craik- 
shnnk's Illustrations, ivols. p.6d. 
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8MOLLBTT>8 Tha XzfMdlttOQ 
of Humptarj OUnlur. With 
Bibliogntphy and Cniikihank*t 
lUastimtioos. y. 6J. 

8O0RA.TS8 (tanuuiMd *Bohr>1f- 
ttoosO- ThttSoolMlMtloftl His- 
tory of (a. D. 305-445). TimosUted 
Irom the Greek. $s, 

B0PH00ZJB8. The Tragedies ofl 
A New Proie Translation/ with 
Memoir, Notes, &c, by £. P. 
Cderidge. 5/. 

The Oxford Tcansbtum. 51. 

SOUTH SY*8 Lift of Nelson. 
With Facsimiles of Nelson's writ- 
ing, Portraits, Plans, and upwards 
01 50 EngraTings on Steel and 
Wood. S'- 

— ~ Lift of Wesley, and the Rise 
and Progress of MeUiodism. 5/. 

Robert Soathey. The Story 

of his Life written in his Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by 
John Dennis. 3/. 6J. 



BOZOMSITS Xoolesiastiosl His- 
tory. Comprising a History of 
the Church from A.D. 324-44a 
Translated from the Greek. To- 

Sther with the Ecclbsiastical 
ISTORY OF PhIXX)6TOROIOS, aS 

epitomised by Photius. Trans- 
lated from the Greek by Rev. E. 
Wairord, M.A. $t. 

SPINOZA'S Ohief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction,by R.H.M. 
Elwes. a vols. 5/. each. 

STANLEY'S Olassilled Synopsis 
of the Prlnolpal Painters of the 
Dutoh and Tleniisli 8fth5>fflS- 
By George Stanley. 51. 

STABLINO'S pciss)NobleI>ceds 
of Women; or, Examples d[ 
Female Courage, Fortitude, and 
Virtue. With 14 Sted Engrav- 
ings. 5f. 



STAXTNTON'S Chess-Play«es 
Handbook. A Popular and Scien- 
tific Introduction to the Game. 
With numerous Diagrams. V* 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-pkyer's Handbook. 
Containing the most important 
modem improvements in the Open- 
inn; Code of Chess Laws; and 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. 
Annrjtated. $/• 

— r Chess -]>lay«r^i OoTnpsnlon 
Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and a 
Selectiim of Original Problems. $t* 

— Chess Tounuunent of 1S6L 
. A Collection of Games played at 

this celebrated assemblage. With 
Introduction and Notes. St. 

STOOKHAHDTO gipeilmentsl 
Ohemlstry. A Handbook lor the 
Study of the Science by simple 
experiments. Edited by C W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. With numeroos 
Woodcuts. New Editkm, revised 
througJKMti 5f. 

8TBABO*S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and H. C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5j. each. 

STRICKLAND^ (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of IBntfand, firom 
the Norman Conquest Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
51. each. 

Xai£i of Mary Queen of Sooti. 

a vols. 5/. each. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 

Prinoesses. With Portraits. 5/. 

STUART and RXVZTT'S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece ; to which 
is added, a Glossary of Terms used 
in Grecian Architecture. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
nuflseroos woodcut Capitals. $*• 
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SUXTONXU8' Z4tm of tlMTw«lT« 
OwMiB and X<iTM of Um Qxam- 
marlant. The timntUtkm of 
Tbomtoii, reviled by T. Forester. 

8DI1LT. Mamoln of tho 2>iiko 
oC Prime Minister to Henry 
the Great. TnuisbUed from the 
Ficnch. With4Pwtnits. 4¥ols. 
jr. 6^. etch. 



Edited 

fay Temple SootL l^th a Bio- 
mpUcai Introduction by the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Ledcy, M.P. 
With Portraiu and Facsimiles. 
II fols. 3f. 6^. each. 

[IWr. /.-/K 6* VIIl. natfy. 

L^Rdited by Temple Scott 
V^th a Bio||;n^phical In- 
troduction 1^ the Right 
Hon. W. E. H. Ledly, 
M.P. Containing : — A 
Tale of a Tub^ The Battle 
of the Books, and other 
early works. 

IL— The Joomal to Stella. Edited 
IwFrederidc Ryhuid,M.A. 
With a Poruahsof Stella, 
^X ¥ ^ a Facsimile of one of 
the Letters. 

III.Ik IV.— Writings on Relieion and 
the Church. Edited by 
Temple Scott. 

V«— Historical and Politkal 
Tracu (English). Edited 
by Temple Scott 

VIIL— GttUiver's Travda. Edited 
by G. R Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

The order and contents of 
the remaining volumes will 
probably be as ibUows : — 

ia.&VIL— Historical and Puktical 
TkacU (Irish). 
DC— Contributions to the 'Ex* 
aminer,' *Tatler/ 'Spec- 
tator,* Ac. 
X^Historical Writino. 
XL— Literary Essayi and BibUo- 
gnphy. 



8T0WB (Mn.H.B.)X71iold Tom's 
Oabln, or Life among the Lowly. 
With Introductory Remarks by 
Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full- 
page lUusUations. 31. 6(L 

TA0ITXX8. Tho Works oH Liter- 
ally transited, a vols. 5/. each. 

TALES OF THX GEIOI; or, the 
Delightful Lessons of Honun, the 
Son of Asmar. TransUted from 
the Persian liy Sir Charles Mordl. 
Numerous Woodcuts and la Steel 
Engravings. 51. 

TABBO'd Jeruaalem Delivered. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H. Wiflfen. With 8 
Engravines on Steel and 34 Wood- 
cuts by Tliurston. 5/. 

TAYLOR'S (Blihop Jeoramy) 
Holy Liilng and Dying, with 
Prayers containing the Whole Duty 
of a Christian and the parts of De- 
votion fitted to all Occarions and 
furnished for allNeeessities. 31.6^ 

TEN BBINK— »Skr BtlNK. 

TEREKOB and PHADRXJ& 
Literally translated by H. T. Riley, 
M.A. To whichis added, SMARrs 
Mbt&icalVbrsion op PUiBDt us. 
5*. 

T HEOO RITUS, BIOK, MOS- 
OHUS, and TTRTJEUS. Liter- 
ally translated by the Rev. J. 
Bsjiks, M.A. To which are ap- 
pended the Metrical Veisions of 
Chapman. 51. 

THEODOBST and EVAOBITJS. 
Histories of the Churdi from A.D. 
33a to A.D. 437 ; and firom A.i>. 
431 to A.i>. 544. Translated firom 
the Greek. 51. 

THIERRY'S Hlstoiy of tho 
Conquaat of Eiutlf*^^ by tbo 
Konnnnfl; iu Csuset, and iu 
Conse q u enc es in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent 
TranskOed by WUluun HasUtt. 
1 vols. 3f.& aadL 
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THUOTDIDXS. The Ml^pon- 
natlftaWar. Litenlly tnniUted 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 8 vols. 
3j. &/. each. 

 An A&alyaia and Sununavy 
ot With Chronological Table of 
Events, Ac. By J. T. Wheeler. 

5*. 



THUDIOHXJM (J. L. W.) A Traa- 
tiae on Wlnea: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties. With Prac- 
tical Directions for Viticulture and 
Vinification. ByJ. L. W. Thudi- 
chum, M.D., F.K.CP. (Lond.). 
Illustrated. 5/. 

X7BX*S a>r. A.) Ootton Manttfko- 
tore of Great Britain, systemati- 
cally investigated. Revised Edit 
by P. L. Simmonds. With 150 
original Illustrations, a vols. 51. 
eadi. 

Phlloaophy of Manufttotnrea. 

Revised Edition, by P. L. Sim- 
monds. With numerous Figures. 
Double volume. 7/. 6<& 

YASABTS Uvea of tlM moat 
Xminant Faintan, Soulpton, 
and Arohlteota. Trsnslated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tazv by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 6 
vols. 31. 6i.' each. 

VZBaiL. A literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. With Portrait 

VOLTAIRE'S Talaa. Translated 
by R. B. Boswell. Vol. I , con- 
taining Bebouc, Memnon, Can- 
dide, L'Ingten, and other Tales. 

WALTON'S CompletA Antfw, 
or the Contemplative Man's Re- 
creation, by Isaak Walton and 
Charles Cotton. Edited tyy Ed- 
ward Jesse. To which is added 
an acoottat of Fishing 



Tackle, ftc, by Henry G. Bohn. 
With Portrait and 203 Enmvings 
on Wood and 26 Eogravmgy 00 
Steel, y. 

— Uvea of Donna. Hio6lMr,te. 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
Bullen, with a Memoir of Ixaak 
Walton ^ Wm. Dowling. With 
numerous lUustiatioiis. 5/. 



LINaTON,Lli9iof: By'An 
Old Soldier.' From the materials 
ofMaxwelL With Index and 18 
Steel Engravings, y. 

Vlotorlaa ot Sm Maxwell. 

WERNER'S Templara in 
Cypnaa. Translated by E. A. M. 
Lewis. 3x. 6^. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
. book of AjpohsBOlogy, Egyptian, 
Grade, Etroaoan, Roman. By 
H. M. Westroppt. and Edition, 
revised. Witn very numerous 
Illustrations. $<. 

WHITE'S Natux«l Hlstoqr of 
Selboma, with Observations on 
various Parts of Nature, and the 
NaturalisU* Calendar. With Notes 
by Sir William Jardine. Edited 
by Edward Tesse. \^th 40 Por- 
traits and coloured Plates. 51. 



WHE ATLB7S A Rational mna. 
tration of the Book of Ckummon 
Fntyer. 31. 6^. 

WHEELER'S Notad Namaa of 
notion, Dtotionary oil Includ- 
ing also Familiar Pseudon^mst 
Surnames bestowed on Emmcnt 
Men, and Analogous Popular Ap 
pellations often referred to m 
Literature and Conversation. By 
W. A. Wheeler, M.A. 5#. 

WIESELER'S Ohronologloal 
Synopcia of tlia Voor Oo^ala. 
Tkanslated by the Rev. Qmon 
Venablcs. y. 6dL 
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*WJLLZAMofMALMB8BUB78 
Ohitmlolt of tlM T*f^^^j « of Ssf* 
land, from the Eurlicft Period 
to the Reign of King Stephen. 
Thmilfttcd ogr the Rev. J. Sliarpe. 
EditedbyJ.A.GIlciiD.CLi 51. 

SBNOFHOira WoKki. Tnms- 
Iftted by the Rev. J. S. Watioo, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
jifolk 51. eadL 

TOUHO (AiUmr). nnY«la in 
VMUBOO dmliig tho jwn 1787, 
1788. and 1780. Edited bj 
If. Bothm Bdwaids. 3#.M 



TOlTNa (Arthur). Tour in &«- 
Inod, with General Obsenrationf 
on the state of the oonntry during 
the vcan 1776-79. Edited by 
A. W. Huttoo. With Complete 
Bibliography by J. P. Ander- 
ion, and Map. a vols. 31. hJU 
each* 

TULK-TIDB ST0BIS8. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions, from the Swedish, Danish 
and German. Edited by B.Thorpe» 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OF 

BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited hf 
Temple Soott. ^th an Introductioo by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 

Lecky» M.P. In ii volames, 3/. 6dl each. 

• 

Vol. I.—' A Tale of a Tub,' ' The Battle of the Books,' and other 
early works. Edited by Temple Scott. With lotrodnetion by the 
Right Hon. W. E. IL Lecky» M.P. P6rtiait and Facsimilca. 

Vol. II.— 'The Joamal to Stella.' Edited by F. Rykad, M.A. 
With a Facsimile Letter and two Portraiu of Steluu 

Vols. III. and IV.— Writings on Religion and the Omreh. 
Edited by Temple Scott. With portrsiU and fiusimiles of title pages. 

Vol. V. -Historical and Political Tracts (English). Edited by 
Temple ScotL With Portrait and Facsimiles. [/« HU Prus. 

Vol. VIII.-^nUiTer's Tkaveb. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With 
the original Maps and lUustrations. 



CARLYLE'S SARTOR RESARTU8. With 75 niustiations. By 
Edmund J. Sullivan. 51. 

HAMPTON OOURT: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE MANOR 
AND PALACE. By Ernest Law, B.A. Illustrated. 5/. 

GRAY'S LETTERS. Edited by Duncan C Tovey» HA., Editor of 
'Gray and his Friends,' &c, bue Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Vol. I. y. 6^ 

CICERO'S LETTERS. The whole extant CorreqKmdence. Ttani- 
lated by Evelyn S. Shuckborig^, M.A. In 4 vols. 51. each. 

THE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Translated by Horace White, M.A., LL.D. With Maps and lUus- 
trations. a vols. 6«. each. 

QASPARY'S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Trans- 
lated by Hermann Oelsncr, M.A., Ph.D. VoL I. 

LELAND'S ITINERARY. Edited byLautnoe Gomme, F.S.A. In 
sevwal volnmet. \j Pnp m im i 
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BELUS HANDBOOKS 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Lirr.D. 

VoA 8vo. With 40 lUmtntioDi and Fhotogimwre Fkontitpfeoe. $f • net cacb. 



Tkifitkmmg V^iumis ham ban itmti: 
BERNADINO LUINL ^ Gioagb C Williamson, UttJ>., Editor ot 

iksScrits. 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A. BL Stbvbnson. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

LUCA SIGNORELLL By Maud C&urrwBLL. 

RAPHAEL By H. Stkachby. 

CARLO CRIVELLL By G. McNbil Rushforth, M.A., Claniaa 
LtctoMr, Olid Colkt«, Odbfd. 

OORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A.9 Author of * The Rensisnnoe 
iBlttdiaaAft.' 

DONATBLLO. By Hopb Rba, Author of 'Tuscun Artists.'.. .. 

PERUGINO. By G. C Williamson, LittD. 

SODOBCA* By the Contbssa Lorinso Priuu*Bon. 

LUCA DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchisa Burlamaocmi. 

GIORGIONE. By HxRBBBT Cook, M JL 

MEMUNC. By W.H.JAMBSWBALB, hue Keeper ofthe National Art Ubfsiy. 

EL GRECO. By Manubl B. Cossio, Litt.IX, Ph.D., Director of the Mus^ 
ndafOffiqM, Madrid. 

MICHAEL ANGELO. By Charles Holroyd, Keeper of the Natiooal 

Galkry of British Aft. 

THE BROTHERS BELUNL By S. Arthur Strong, MJl., Libiaiiaa 

to tiM HcwiM of Lofdi. 
DORER. By Hans W. Sinobr, MJL, Ph.D., Anlstant Director of the 

Royal Print Rooa^ Diwdoa. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M. A 

WILKIE By Lord Ronald Suthbrland*Gower, M. A, F.S.A., Thutee 

of ikoNorioMl Poitnit GoUory. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stouohton Holborn, M.A., of Merton 
CoUoft, OsfiMd. 

MANTEGNA ^ Maud Cruttwell. 

PINTURICCIIIO. Py E. March-Philups. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Pbrkins. 

FRANCIA. By Giorob C Wiluamson, UttD., Editor of the Series. 
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Maw BdntflBi, tap. Svo. U. %a. Moh dm. 

THE aldine: edition 
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BRITISH POET.S. 
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AkMuddA. Edited by Bt^ A-DyM. 
Beattte. Edited by &•▼. A. I^ 
•Blake. Edited l^W.^LBoMtO. 
•BxaeoM. Edited by O. A. AitiMn. 

Batter. Edited by B. B. Johaiion. 

i toll. 
OunpbaU. Edited by Hii Son. 

iaJaw, tht B«T. ▲. W. BilL WItk 
Knuur bj W. Allfagham 

OhAttertoQ. Edited by tbt B«t. 
W. W. BkMl, ICA. 8 tola. 

ChMnon. Edited by Dr. B.Monif, 
witk MtBoir by 8ir H. HiflolM. ttoli. 

OhvNlim. Edited by JukHaimay. 
ttob. 

•Ooteridgt. Edited by T. Aih«, 
ajL tfoli. 

OoUiDB. Edited by W. Moy 



Oowpar. Edited by John BniMt 

V.8JL iToli. 

DrydUL Edited by Um Bt?. B. 
UopptTilUu 6fob. 

Faloontr. Edited by tht Btr. J. 
Mltfoid. 

aoldnaitlL Btriiad Edition by 

▲ortlaDobMi. WithPwtntt. 
*Ony. EditMi by J. BnddiAW, 

H«rb«rt EditidbytbaB«Y.A.B. 



•Hmrtdb Edited 1^ Qtoigt 

B i tiit i l)i T7. i toil* 
•Steta. Editad ^ tfat iM Loid 



iOrike White. Editad, with a 

Mtaoir, bj Blr H. Vioobt. 

IffUtoo. Edited by Dr. Bndihaw. 

troll. 
FanteU. EditedbyO. A. Ailkao. 

Popa. Edited by G. K Denaii. 
WithMtnoirbgrJobaDwida. froh 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johaeoa. 

Irok. 

Baleigh and Wotton. WUh Be- 
lootiow from tb« Writiagi of othtr 
OOUBTLY POKII fromUlO to lifO. 
Xditad by y«k ▲nbdtMoa p^«-«fc_ 

Bogen. Edited hf Edwud BeQ. 



Mi miy oko bo hAd bond la Xiteh Umb. witb 
eadbi!oklyqiiMoeWbit»aaagiHteefcfc.e4, 



Soott Edited by John Deoale. 

Srok. 

Ehakeepeare'e Poama, Edited b} 
BoT. A. Syoo. 

fiheUey. Edited by H. Boitoo 
VonBoa. troll. 

Bpenaer. Edited I7 4. Peyne Ooi« 
Umt. droll. 

Buxrey. Edited ^ J. TeoweiL 

Swift Edited by the Be?. J. 
Uttfoid. troll. 

Thomaon. Edited by the Be?* D. 
(XToT^y* troll. 

Yaughan. Beared Poema and 
Hou nSMobitiOM. Mlftod ^ tbi 
BoT.K.i4rtt. 

Wordaworth. Edited by Prot 

Dowdoa* 7 roll. 
W^tt. Edited by J. Teafwell 

Yoonc S ?ola. Edited by thi 
Be? . J. Mttfoid. 

witb telga la eeld ea Ml 
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THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLBTIC QAMB8. 

Tkt only ••rlM lMa«d «l * modcimU prlM, bj WHUn who mw la 
ttf flnt raak la tlMtr mspmUt* d«pMrtm«att« 



*Tk*bwllaifemetloB oa finm aad ipoiti by th« but ■nthorWM, tt thatowtfl 

Saan 8fo. flloti^ Ulwlnltd. Priet la. oMh. 

Oitel Mt B y tlM Hob. tad Bot. 

S« Iattbiaov. 
Croquet By Liooi-OoL Iho Hob. 



S. C VXSDBAV. 

Lawn ToBBla. By H. W. W. 

WiuKmvoMK. With ft Ohftpitor tor 

Ladiii^ by Mn. Hilltabdw 
Oroqaot By Llout tho Hoa. 

H. C Kbiohah. 
Voaais Bad BBOkots ^*!^ Vtrot. 

9f JvuAv ICiBMUu, Major J. Brim, 

Md B«?. J. A. Ambmm Tait. 
Oolt By H. 8. 0. Etbbabd. 

Donbl* ToL if. 
Bowing Bad SoBlUng. QyW.B. 

WOODQJLTB. 

8Blllng.By B.F.KiiioiiT,dbLToL Si. 
Swimming. By Mabixb Bad J. 

RAcmm Ooanrr. 
OBinplTH oat By A. A. ICaoboii- 

OBBOOlng. By Br, J. D. Hatwabb. 
DoabtofoL li. 

MoantBlnoBrfng. By Dr. Olabbb 

Wtuo*. DoabtovoL li. 
A t hl o tloi. By H. H. Obuvdi. 
Biding. By W. A Kbbb. Y.O. 

LBdlBB'Bldlng. Qy WA.EBBB,Y.a 

Boilag. ByBO.AuLiBwm.Wnai. 

WUB PnbioiTKoti by Ba Manias. 

VtedBg. 9ya.AGoLiioBBDinni. 



OyoUng. ByH.H.OBiiynr,LA.O., 
V.O.U.. O.T.a With ft ObftFtOT tor 
Lftdiaa, by MiM Aowbi Wood. 

WrettllBg. By Waiabb Abm* 
•nova COroM-battodtor'). . 

BroBdiword Bad SlngloBttok. 
By B. O. Ai.LA«so«.Wnni ftad 0. Pbiu 
urrt-WoLLn. 

OymaBBtloB. By A F. Jbmxib. 

Donblft ToL 8a. 

OymnBitio Oompotttloa Bad Dia* 
play BbbtoImb. Oompilod by 

F. Obaf. 

Zadlan dabo. By G. T. B. Oob- 

•BIT ftfid A. y. Jmbsiv. 
Damb-btiJB. By F. Obat. 
Football — Ragby Oamo. By 

Football— AiioolBttoa QamB, By 

aW.AidOOOK. Bsvliwl Iditloa. 
Hookey. By F. 8. Obbswbll. 

M«w Edition. 
SlfBtlng, By DoBOXiAi Abami. 

With ft Cbivter tor Udlaf, Iqr Miat L. 

OwBrnAH, ftad ft Ohftptor o& Hptod 

BIcAtlBfr. by ft Fen 8kftt«r. DbLfoLBa. 
BBeehBlt. By Mbwiob Obamb. 
Boanderf, Tieldball, Bowie, 

Qaolte, Oarling, Skittlee, Ao. 

By J. M. Walrb and 0. a Mon. 

Danoing. By Bbwabb Soon. 

DoftUo voL 8a. 



THM CLUB glBnS OF OABD AND TABLB OAKXg. 
•Bo wan w gftl ftt odohiborooMifay hoftao ahoold bo witboftt thiaiiaotol.aoriaiof booko. 

BmftB 8?e. oloth. lOoatcfttod. Prioo U oftoh. tftoW. 

WhlBt ByDr.Wii.PtotB,F.B.& Domlnoee ead SotttaliBi 



Solo Whist ByBoBBBTF.OBaav. 
Bddgeu By Bobert F. Obbbb. 

BflllBidB. By Mejor-dw. A W. 

DBftTMV. F.B.AA With ft Pntooo 
byW.J.Kdl. 

Obeee. By Bobbbt F. Qbbbm. 
The TwD-Kofe Ghees rmhlMn 

ByB.O.LAWiL . 

O h ee i Opealage. B/LOoBBBaae. 
P u flighte w*A BaeKSUBflMB. 

BefWil end Qo Bsng 



By * BftftviLor.' 
Bteiqae ead Oilbbage. 
.By ' Bnuounr.' 
Eoerti ead Xaehre. 

Qy'BonuT/ 

Plqoet ead Bab leoa Plqaet 

1^ ' Bbbsilbt.' 
Skat By Lome JHemu 

%• ASka8oQriBff.book. la. 

Boond Obbmb, fnehidiBg Pek«, 

BAZiaB-^frkAT. 

FbiIow Bad Planmmd Oaaeei 

BtyMntLftiBBBa 



BELL'S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

5ntt6tt«te6 Aono0tapto (n DandB SUe. 

BDITBD BY 

GLBESON WHITE and B. R STRANGE. 
Projustly lUuttraieJ^ ddk^ crown Zvo, u. 6d, net each. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 3rd Edition, revUed. 

CARLISLE. ^ C. Kino Elby. 

CHESTER. By Charlks Hiatt. and Edition, revised. 

DURHAM By J. -S. Bygaxb, A.R.C.A. and Edition, revised. 

EXETER By PBRCY Addlrshaw, &A. and Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. U J. MASsft. M.A. and EdiUoo. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh FIsbbr, A.R JS. 

LICHFIELD By A. E Cufton. and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kbndrick. B.A. and Edition, revised. 

NORWICH. By C H. B. Qitbnnbll. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Pbrcy Dbarmbr, M.A. and Edition, revised. 

PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. SWBBTiNa and EdiUon, raviaed. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmrr, &A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. PAUL'Si. By Rev. Ahthur DiMOCK, M.A. and EdiiloOi revised. 

SALISBURY. By Glrrson Whitb. and Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL By Rev. ARTHUR DiMOCK, M.A. 

WELLS. By Rev. Pbrcy Dbammrr, M.A. and Edition. 

WINCHESTER. By P. W. Srrorant. and Edition, revised. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strangb. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brocx, M. A. and Edition. 

RIPON. By Ckhl Hali*tt. B.A. ^" a^r^^A.*' ^^ "' ^ Cohlrttb, 

^^•^R.lRa: ^^ ^"'"' ^■^"* ST. ASAPH ^ BANGOR. By P. B. 

ltI.Y. BylUv.w.D.SwsR>iNO,MA. GLASGOW. By P. Macorkiob Cnav 

BRISTOL. ByK.J.L.J.MASs«,M.A. Mms, I.A.. F.S.A.(ScocX 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. W. D. Swsbtimo. LLANDAFF. By UmaaiiT Pruml 

l/ni^rm wiik mS nu t Stritt, AT^fp mufy, 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By tha R«v. Camon Routlbdob, 

BEVERiIbY MINSTER. By CMAtuts Hiatt. 

WIMBORNB MINSTER ftod CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By i^ lUv. T. 

^^KWIMS^ IMF J^ 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEBRHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. MASsi, M JL 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Cuaklu Hiatt. [PnrAn^^r- 

'TIm volumM ars handy in iIm, modnmu in priet, w«U iUtistnucd. sad writtm in » 
Kholarly i^rit, The histoiy of cathedral and city is intelliffenity aet forui and aooonpaakd 
by a desenpdverarvevofthe building in all ita detail. The illtittraiioaa are oopioiw and weU 
selected, and the lenea bSda iair to become an indiapennbk oompanioB to the caihednd 
lonrist in England.'— TYimm. 

* We have ao finoiieatly in these oohimna niged the want of cheapb wan^nottiated SMd 
well-written handbooka to oar eathedrala, to take the place of the out-of-date publicationi of 
local boolcMllers that we are glad to hear that they have been ukea in hand by Mi 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
2ilS Pages. 3S00 IliuMtntloaa. 



Cloth, I/. 11/. Ml half calf, aA 2t.i half niniA, 2l $**; Ml calf. 
Mi, St,i fiUl nuBiat aiL I3#.; half mofooeo, with Patent Maijpnal Indcxy 
ail Sr. I foil calf* with Marginal Inde», 2I, lar. Also bound in a vols., 
doth, tl 14J. ; half ealf, a/. la/. i half rossia, aA i&. i Ml calf, ^il 5r. ; 
lBllnuya,3A 15/. 

The Appendices comprise a Pionooncing Gaaetteer of the World, 
Voeabnlaries of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Plpoverha, Ac, a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, ftc, ftc. 



' We believe that, all things oomidered, this will be found to be the best 
eidsting English dictionary In one volumCi We do not know of any work 
sfanibr in slse and price which can approach It in completeness of a vocabu* 
kry, variety of information, and general usefulness. '^^GmardUtm 

* The most comprehensive and the most useftd of its kind.' 

'Wd reooounend the New Webster to every man of businesi, ever' 
fiuher of a Ismily, every teacher, and almost evevy student— to eve i y b ody, 
in liMt, who is likely to be posed at an unfamiliar at balf^mderstood word or 
phnsOi'-Sr. Mwuit G^utUi* 
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